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PREFACE 


The  pamphlet*  that  preceded  this  one  dealt  chiefly  with  tariffs, 
and  it  was  shown  in  it  how  many  British  Crown  Colonies  had 
excessive  duties  of  customs  imposed  on  articles  that  should 
have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  free.  It  was  made 
obvious  that  much  of  the  local  misery  and  trade  depression, 
which  has  so  recently  and  so  severely  tried  the  Colonies  under 
direct  Crown  Government,  were  traceable  to  this  unsound 
fiscal  system,  which  had,  besides,  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  as  opposed  in  practice  as  it  was  hostile  in  principle  to 
the  n^ional  policy  of  the  British  people. 

The  present  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  series  which  will  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  social  condition  and  the  administration  of 
the  Crown  Colonies.  The  resident  in  a  Crown  Colony — 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  or  in  the 
Civil  Service — will  understand  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
met  and  overcome  in  dealing  with  such  questions.  All 
impartial  and  honourably-minded  men  admit  that  the  present 
condition  of  most  of  these  Colonies  is  not  such  as  it  should  be. 
Every  thinking  man  has  his  own  view  and  remedy,  and  every 
well-thought-out  view  is  valuable.  The  writer  begs  to  urge 
Colonists  of  every  condition  and  occupation  to  come  forward 
and  help  in  the  work.  He  has  already  had  valuable  com- 
munications from  Colonists  of  position  and  eminence  which 
were  mostly  confidential,  and  therefore  he  will  not  further 
allude  to  them.  He  will  be  glad  to  receive  confidential  in- 
formation and  suggestions.     He  will  also  be  glad  to  embody 
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in  his  publications,  with  due  acknowledgments,  all  communi- 
cations that  are  not  desired  by  the  senders  to  be  of  a  con- 
fidential character.  The  gentlemen  who  communicate  will  see 
for  themselves  the  vast  importance  and  legitimateness  of  the 
objects  aimed  at. 

The  author  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Wall  for 
valuable  information  about  Ceylon. 

The  author  of  "  Sam  Slick "  will  always  have  a  place  in 
English  literature  among  the  genial  family  of  humourists,  of 
which,  under  an  American  garb,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
characteristically  English.  His  son,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  nineteen  months'  residence  in  Jamaica,  has  contributed 
a  statement  to  this  volume,  which  exhibits  another  side  of 
English  character — hatred  of  injustice,  and  sympathy  with  the 
victims. 

The  name  he  bears,  which  for  two  generations  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  connected  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  Colonial  rights,  is  a  guarantee  that  he  is  not  indifferent 
to  the. interests  or  susceptibilities  of  his  fellow  colonists. 

It  must  be  understood  that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
anything  in  this  volume,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
chapter  written  by  him,  which  refers  exclusively  to  the 
peasantry  of  Jamaica. 

The  author  has  been  made  aware  that  because  he  writes  for 
the  committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  many  people  deem  he  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  fixed  doctrines  to  be  imposed  on  Crown 
Colonies,  whether  the  inhabitants  approve  of  them  or  not. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  say  at  once  that  his  chief 
object  is  to  see  every  British  Colony  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  determine  its  internal  affairs  for  itself,  by  being  endowed 
with  that  measure  of  liberty  termed  local  self-govern?nent,  without 
which  British  administration  can  never  be  worked  anywhere  to 
advantage.  The  Crown  Colonies  of  the  Empire  are  not  now 
governed  after  any  British  model  that  ever  existed  in  practice 
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or  in  theory.  On  the  contrary,  the  methods  mostly  employed 
must  be  admitted  to  be  opposed  to  the  instincts  of  English- 
men ;  they  are  more  in  harmony  with  those  un-English  forms 
of  bureaucratic  despotism — to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent — 
the  results  of  which  have  been  so  fatal  to  mankind. 

The  older  British  Crown  Colonies  instead  of  being  loosely 
tacked  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  Empire  ought  by  this  time  to 
form  integral  parts  of  it;  the  inhabitants  enjoying  all  the 
highest  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  subjects.  But 
they  can  never  be  thus  so  long  as  they  are  ruled  after  a 
method  which  denies  them  a  practical  participation  in  the 
rights  and  duties  so  dear  to  Englishmen.  Even  the  newer 
Crown  Colonies  might  easily  have  the  rights  of  all  classes 
subserved  without  so  entirely  discarding  all  expression  of 
corporate  liberty. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  desire  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  each  separate  Crown 
Colony  prosperous — not  a  party  or  a  special  interest,  or  a 
section  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  each  com- 
munity—believing that  no  country,  however  small,  can  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  unless  all  interests  participate  equally  and  on 
equal  terms,  according  to  their  means  and  position,  in  the 
working  of  the  whole  for  the  common  good. 

The  differences  of  race  have  been  made  much  of  by  the 
opponents  of  free  civil  government  in  Crown  Colonies  and  by 
the  lovers  of  monopolies.  But  it  is  every  day  becoming  more 
obvious  that  unless  the  non-British  races — which  comprise  so 
large  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire — be  given 
a  share  and  interest  in  the  general  policy  of  the  one  household 
the  permanency  of  the  fabric  will  be  endangered. 

The  writer  can  say  of  these  pamphlets  what  Montaigne  said 
of  his  book  :  "  C'est  icy  un  livre  de  bonny  foy,"  and  he  earnestly 
calls  on  all  British  officials  and  British  Colonists  to  seriously 
consider  these  great  questions. 


The  Crown  Colonies 


OF 


Great  Britain: 

An  Inquiry  into  their  Social  Conditions  and  Systems  of 

A  dministration. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CROWN   GOVERNMENT    RULE. 

In  times  when  the  civilised  world  is  suffering  keenly  in  its 
business,  and  when  there  are  more  goods  and  produce  for  sale 
than  buyers  want,  the  purely  commercial  side  of  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is  uppermost  in  men's 
minds.  The  volume  of  trade  the  Colonies  are  good  for  in 
order  to  relieve  the  British  market  of  surplus  stores  was  for 
a  long  time  the  chief  burden  at  all  the  platforms ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  Colonial  powers  of 
consumption  or  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  thereby  conferred. 
This  form  of  praise  at  last  went  so  far  that  it  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  other  Powers,  who  believed  all  that  they  heard. 
A  spirit  of  annexation,  unknown  to  history  in  its  intensity,  sud- 
denly set  in.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  tropical  countries  in  the 
world  which  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  would  be  included 
within  the  map-boundaries  of  the  two  or  three  Empires  with 
colonial  and  trading  missions  to  fulfil.  After  a  time,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  founding  of  a  colony  worth  having  required 
something  more  than  a  proclamation  of  jurisdiction  over  unex- 
plored regions  and  unknown  races  in  countries  unsuitable  for 
settlement  by  Europeans ;  and  now,  although  many  vast  tropical 
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territories  have  been  annexed,  by  proclamation,  by  some  Great 
Powers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  inhabiting  them, 
the  craze  has  somewhat  cooled  down.  If  these  paper  annexa- 
tions cause  these  countries  to  be  veritably  explored  and  better 
known,  and  if  the  people  be  gently,  honourably,  and 
humanely  dealt  by,  trade  may  ultimately  be  more  rapidly 
developed  among  the  inhabitants  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case ;  but  all  this  could  have  been  done  without  such 
a  fuss.  It  is  quite  certain  that  whichever  flag  be  ultimately 
hoisted  will  have  slight  influence  on  the  future  trade  of  any 
one  of  them.  The  whole  mistake  was  due  to  the  notion  that 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  tropical  Crown  Colonies 
was  entirely  the  efl'ect  and  direct  consequence  of  annexa- 
tion, when,  in  truth,  the  annexation  was  consequent  on  the 
trade,  and  was  made  in  order  to  ensure  its  stability  and 
continuance.  The  increase  of  trade  in  any  territory  since  its 
annexation  does  not  imply  that  it  would  not  have  equally 
increased  without  it ;  indeed,  it  can  be  proved,  in  many 
instances,  how  annexation  has  hindered  trade  and  stifled  the 
industrial  growth  of  a  people.  Germans,  despite  certain 
mistakes  which  are  inevitable  in  a  country  where  huge  mili- 
tary organisations  preponderate,  are  a  practical  and  scientifically 
minded  people,  and  they  are  finding  out  to  their  profit,  and 
much  to  the  loss  of  British  and  French  trade  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world — especially  in  Northern  and  Central 
America  and  the  British  Colonies — that  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  establish  business  relations  and  open  up  markets  with 
civilised  countries,  having  settled  and  increasing  populations, 
than  to  look  for  permanent  trade  with  barbarous  communities. 
Great  Britain  has  had  almost  the  entire  trade  of  tropical  places 
with  which  she  never  had  any  Colonial  relations.  Many  of 
the  tropical  Colonies  of  foreign  Powers  at  this  day  do  more  of 
their  trade  with  her,  or  with  others,  than  with  the  governing 
country.  It  follows  that  the  expansion  of  this  class  of  British 
trade  was  not  due  solely  to  the  possession  of  tropical  Colonies  ; 
it  can  be  more  truly  said  to  be  owing  to  the  character,  disposition, 
and  commercial  capacities  of  the  British  people.  If  the  posses- 
sion of  such  Colonies  be  the  best  and  chief  method  whereby  to 
establish  and  support  an  export  trade,  how  comes  it  that  Spain, 
with  her  splendid  possessions,  is  so  much  behind  Germany,  or 
even  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  in  this  class  of  commerce? 
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Spain  never  did  trade  with  and  develop  her  Colonies ;  what  she 
did  was  to  plunder  and  exhaust  them. 

Portugal  has  had  large  tropical  possessions  for  centuries. 
She  jealously  guards  them  for  her  exclusive  use  by  a  system 
of  prohibitive  tariffs.  By  this  method  she  effectually  reduces 
all  foreign  trade  to  a  minimum.  Nevertheless,  her  own  trade 
with  them  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Her  Colonial  possessions 
much  exceed  herself  in  area,  many  of  them  are  splendidly 
situated  and  fertile,  they  have  between  them  a  population 
only  nine  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  all  Portugal,  and  yet 
her  trade  with  all  this — including  the  movements  of  Govern- 
ment stores — is  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  little  trade 
she  does.  There  are  not  wanting  numerous  instances  to  prove 
that  tropical  Colonies  are  useless  to  a  people  who  are  not 
possessed  of  that  commercial  and  industrial  capacity  that  would 
have  pushed  their  commerce  whether  they  had  such  Colonies 
or  not. 

For  a  Colony  or  Possession  to  be  of  any  substantial  benefit 
to  a  governing  country,  it  must  be  somewhat  frequented  and 
developed  by  the  people  of  that  country.  Some  timid 
people  in  Great  Britain  have  feared  the  ardour  for  Colonial 
expansion  of  the  French  Government,  but  w^hich  the  French 
people  never  shared.  According  to  the  Economiste  Fraii^ais, 
the  total  emigration  from  France  every  year  averages  from 
4,500  to  5,000  persons,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  these 
go  to  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Uruguay,  leaving  225  to  250  people  to  fill  up  all  the 
French  Colonies  and  Possessions.  After  deducting  accidents 
by  flood,  field,  and  climate,  there  will  remain  but  very  few 
over  to  work  out  any  formidable  results.  Even  this  minute 
emigration  is  discouraged  by  the  French  Governmental  authori- 
ties as  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  by  dissuasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  tropical  Colonies,  if 
combined  with  certain  indispensable  conditions  of  aptitude, 
may  lead  people  at  home  to  endeavour  to  do  business  with 
them ;  if  the  governing  people  have  any  real  capacity  for  the 
form  of  commercial  intercourse  best  suited  to  such  Colonies,  it 
may  lead  to  a  considerable  Colonial  trade  that  otherwise  might 
not  exist.  The  pre-eminent  Colonial  position  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  due  entirely  to  special  instincts  and  aptitudes. 
The  Home  Government,  when  its  action  has  not  been  adverse 
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to  the  development  of  Colonies  in  the  right  direction,  has  been 
guided  by  events  and  circumstances  more  than  by  any  pre- 
determined plan  or  fixed  administrative  policy.  The  Colonial 
history  of  the  world  in  modern  times,  which  is  the  only  history 
of  the  kind  really  known,  goes  to  show  that  every  Government, 
even,  at  times,  that  of  Great  Britain  herself,  has  done  more  to 
hinder  and  repress  the  natural  growth  of  Colonies  than  to 
forward  it.  Steam  communication,  the  telegraph,  the 
public  Press,  and  the  immense  extent  and  stupendously  rapid 
growth  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Colonies  (the  great  States 
of  the  future),  have  had  their  natural  effect,  and  these  Colonies 
have  at  this  hour  as  much  influence  over  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment— in  proportion  to  the  number,  wealth,  and  world-influence 
of  their  people — as  if  they  were  portions  of  great  Britain  herself, 
with  direct  parliamentary  representation.  Great  Britain  is 
possessed,  however,  of  old-established  and  important  tropical 
Crown  Colonies,  all  practically  without  any  self-administration 
or  any  form  of  real  representative  or  local  government,  which 
are  centuries  in  advance  of  the  regions  recently  scrambled  for, 
but  which,  in  the  immense  mass  of  territory  that  has  now  to 
be  dealt  with,  run  much  risk  of  having  their  rights  and  wants 
overlooked. 

It  is  too  readily  taken  for  granted  at  home  that  these  Crown 
Colonies  are  satisfied  with  their  position ;  it  is  thought  they 
only  care  for  material  well-being,  and  it  is  confidently  assumed 
that  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  must  at  all  events 
bring  this  to  their  people.  Even  were  this  always  the  case, 
which  it  is  not,  their  present  position  could  not  be  accepted  as 
final,  or  even  be  expected  to  suffice  any  longer  as  a  full 
measure  of  civilised  existence.  In  order  to  link  these 
dependencies  of  the  Crown  permanently  to  Great  Britain,  there 
must  be  other  and  even  more  enduring  ties  than  the  material 
advantages  of  commerce,  for  these  might,  and  no  doubt  could, 
be  equally  subserved  by  a  change  of  masters.  But  if  a  people 
once  felt  they  possessed  moral  and  social  rights,  and  an 
independent  status  in  the  world,  which  could  only  be  had  and 
maintained  by  their  connection  with  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  and  con- 
tinue this  connection,  and  the  strength  of  the  Empire  would 
be  materially  augmented  by  wiUing  hands  in  places  "which, 
under  present  conditions,  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  weak 
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points  under  readily  understood  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
most  important  tropical  Crown  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  have 
had  previous  masters,  whose  withdrawal  was  not  deplored  by 
the  people. 

Englishmen  at  home  dislike,  above  all  things,  a  meddling 
interference  with  concerns  they  deem  local  and  personal,  or 
which  they  consider  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  the 
people  themselves  whose  interests  are  chiefly  involved.  Hence, 
ab  initio^  they  object  to,  and  dislike,  governments  on  paternal 
principles.  With  one  or  two  exceptions.  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  the  "  official "  is  not  felt ;  British 
officials  at  home  are  known  to  be  the  least  bureaucratic  of 
men.  Under  the  influence  of  the  very  different  position  of 
official  classes  in  the  Crown  Colonies  all  this  is  altered. 
People  who  would  not  tolerate  any  approach  to  it  in  their  own 
country  are  adepts  in  the  Crown  Colonies  in  supporting 
administrations  and  forms  of  government  so  intolerably 
bureaucratic  that  they  are  utterly  demoralising  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. Hence  in  these  places  those  characteristics  always 
noticed  among  a  people  less  guided  and  supervised  are  only 
partially  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  scarcity  of  these 
nobler  traits — although  their  presence  at  all  under  the  circum- 
stances must  be  difficult — is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  given  for 
continuing  these  autocratic  bureaucracies.  A  people  are 
denied  well-earned  rights,  the  granting  of  which  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  wealth  and  solidity  of  the 
Empire,  because  they  do  not  show  themselves  to  be  rich  in 
characteristics  which  require  a  freer  air  and  medium  to  thrive 
in.  The  administrative  authorities  in  command  in  Crown 
Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  too  apt  to  say :  "  Oh ! 
these  people  are  not  advanced  enough  for  this,  nor  are 
they  disposed  to  accept  it."  Now,  that  amount  of  proof  which 
is  available  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  older 
Crown  Colonies,  at  all  events,  is  wholly  and  entirely  adverse  to 
this  official  view.  It  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the 
people  are  as  eager  as  they  are  fitted  and  competent  to  carry 
on  their  own  local  self-government.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get 
this  view  accepted  by  a  school  of  able  administrators,  because, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "It  is  strange  how  impervious  to 
evidence  the  mind  becomes  when  once  prepossessed,"  and 
because   few  men  will  admit  they  are   unfitted  to  profitably 
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direct  other  people.  But  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  best 
agents  on  the  spot,  to  guide,  with  a  few  officials,  a  whole  people 
not  only  in  the  paths  of  administrative  government  but  in  the 
more  personal  and  recondite  ways  of  their  ordinary  industries. 
And  yet  the  Crown  Colonial  system  as  now  worked,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  its  evident  uses  to  direct  uninformed  and  baby  com- 
munities, makes  it  its  business  to  have  the  destinies  of  all  these 
full-grown  people  in  its  keeping,  commercially,  industrially, 
and  morally,  as  well  as  politically.  As  Professor  Bonamy 
Price  says  :* — "  The  natural  energy  and  intelligence  with  which 
Providence  has  endowed  the  human  race  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  more  successful  instruments  of  progress  than 
the  artificial  care  of  rulers.  In  political  matters  paternal 
government  is  exploded,  except  where  despotism  deliberately 
aims  at  keeping  its  subjects  children.  A  hankering  for  it  still 
lingers  in  commercial  circles,  because  a  clear  profit  can  be  got 
out  of  it  by  a  few  persons  at  the  expense  of  the  people."  The 
chief  Crown  Colonies  contribute,  and  are  willing  to  do  so  more 
effectively  than  at  present,  to  the  support  and  strengthening  of 
the  public  forces  of  the  Empire.  They  have  no  political 
relations  whatever  with  other  countries,  nor  desire  to  have  any. 
The  whole  government  of  the  biggest  of  them  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  municipality  on  a  large  scale,  and  could 
be  best  managed  locally. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  right  of  petition,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  speech,  were  always  deemed  the 
three  main  upholders  of  public  rights.  In  the  Crown  Colonies 
these  liberties  also  exist  to  the  full,  and  people  are  apt  to  think 
they  should  suffice,  as  they  did  at  home,  to  bring  about  those 
changes  which  are  necessary,  and  which  are  demanded  by 
almost  universal  opinion.  But  people  living  in  Crown  Colonies 
know  well  enough  from  experience  that  the  local  press  and 
public  utterances,  even  if  for  years  they  gave  the  unanimous 
verdict  and  wishes  of  a  united  people,  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  legislation  or  on  government,  because  the  actors  are 
beyond  their  reach.  A  single  article  in  a  leading  London 
paper  would  be  more  powerful  and  effective  than  years  of  the 
most  able  and  convincing  articles  in  a  Crown  Colonial  news- 
paper, because  the  chief  actors  are  within  reach  of  the  opinions 
thus  expressed  and  promulgated.  As  to  petitions,  since  the 
*  "Chapter  on  Practical  Political  Economy." 
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development  of  the  public  Press,  they  are  no  longer  the  best 
methods  for  ascertaining  the  true  sentiments  of  a  people. 

To  demand  a  change  in  the  system  of  Crown  Colonial 
government  without  giving  ample  reasons  for  it  would  be  to 
court  defeat.  Not  only  must  the  reasons  be  sufficient,  but 
the  new  methods  recommended  must  be  such  that  the  most 
serious  guarantees  shall  be  given  that  stability,  order,  and 
security  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  progress  and  development. 
The  reasons  that  can  be  given  for  a  change  in  most  of  the 
actual  systems  are  as  strong  as  ever  existed  in  any  communities. 
People  in  the  United  Kingdom  conclude,  and  naturally  so,  that 
every  existing  institution  in  a  Crown  Colony,  however  defective 
or  ill-suited  to  present  needs,  is,  nevertheless,  a  survival  from 
a  time  when  it  had  its  uses.  As  a  rule — for  there  are  some 
exceptions — Crown  Colonial  systems  and  institutions  cannot 
claim  to  be  within  either  the  time-honoured  frontiers  of  constitu- 
tional growth,  or  to  be  founded  on  laws  more  or  less  fully  and 
fitly  adapted  at  any  one  time  to  the  whole  wants  of  the  whole 
people.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  systems  yet  in  force  were  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  circumstances  of  a  former  state  of  society, 
but  they  are  now  unsuitable.  More  often  they  were  intentionally 
and  openly  given  in  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  any  subsequent 
modifications  in  a  more  generous  direction — inadequate  as 
they  have  so  often  been — were  due  to  such  pressure  of 
public  opinion  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  London.  In 
some  Colonies  there  are  Assemblies,  the  mere  parodies  of 
independent  legislatures  and  public  bodies,  whose  creation 
and  continued  existence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
their  supplying  certain  formalities  which  British  legislators  at 
home  deem  to  be  useful  or  essential  in  law.  In  other  Colonies 
are  seen  the  paraphernalia  which  remain  over  of  institutions 
of  bygone  days,  when  more  local  self  government  was  allowed 
to  the  upper  classes.  In  some  Colonies  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  colourable  attempt  at  giving,  at  any  time,  any  local  control 
whatever. 

Taine  says :  "  Dans  un  grand  etat  centralist,  quiconque 
tient  la  tete  a  le  corps."  The  brilliant  writer  is  justly  severe  on 
seeing  a  whole  people  led  about  hap-hazard  by  whoever  happens 
to  seize  the  helm  of  State.  But  the  system,  with  all  its  blunders 
and  inevitable  debasing  influences,  yet  kept  the  advantage  of 
having  some  one  responsible,  at  least  before  history.     Now  it 
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is  inseparable  from  the  actual  Crown  Colonial  system  that  it 
has  the  unique  peculiarity  of  making  no  one  responsible. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  has  no  control  over,  as  it  shows 
no  severe  interest  in,  the  government  of  the  Crown  Colonies, 
or  in  the  proceedings  connected  therewith.  The  permanent 
officials  at  the  Colonial  Office  have  practically  all  the  load  of 
the  government  of  these  Colonies  thrown  on  them  alone,  they 
naturally  can  have  none  of  the  responsibility  of  rulers.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  question  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  permanent  officials,  because  they  are  all  able  party 
leaders  so  fully  occupied  that  they  can  only  give  a  tithe  of  their 
time  to  the  real  work  of  the  department.  If  it  takes  a  man  of 
average  talent  a  whole  lifetime  to  really  understand  a  few 
Colonies,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  temporary  Parliamentary 
chiefs  of  the  Colonial  Office  must  be  unable  to  deal  on  their 
own  bottom  with  over  forty  Colonies,  some  of  them  small  no 
doubt,  but  some  as  important  as  a  Continental  Power,  and  all 
of  them,  in  the  aggregate,  twice  as  important  as  all  the  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom  combined.  The  chief  among  these 
Colonies  have  responsible  Parliamentary  Governments,  but 
about  thirty  are  Crown  Colonies  over  which  Parliamentary 
control  is  practically  confined  to  questions  put  from  time  to 
time  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Now,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  always  are,  and  indeed  always  must  be,  in  one 
groove ;  to  show  that  everything  has  been  well  and  duly  done. 
For  are  not  the  local  administrators  bound  to  carry  out  the 
systems  given  to  them  ?  Is  not  the  Colonial  Office  bound  to 
support  the  administrators  in  doing  this  ?  Is  not  the  Minister 
bound  to  support  the  Office  in  doing  its  evident  duty  ?  Every 
one  is  right,  every  one  must  be  right.  Where,  then,  lies  the 
remedy  to  an  existing  state  of  things  which  no  longer  works  ? 
The  only  Imperial  Colonial  policy  that  can  be  initiated  with 
advantage  and  carried  out  in  London  is  the  creation  of  new 
Colonies,  the  dealing  with  native  races,  and  the  seeing  that  the 
Colonies  that  have  not  full  Parliamentary  and  responsible 
Governments  of  their  own  enact  no  laws  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional principles  that  guide  the  Empire,  and  do  no  injustice 
of  moment  to  any  section  of  the  community.  In  all  other 
matters,  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  those  Crown  Colonies 
that  are  formed  and  settled  should  have  the  management  of 
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their  own  affairs.  No  one  has  had  much  communication  with 
members  of  Parliament  about  questions  to  be  put  on  Crown 
Colonial  subjects  without  its  being  brought  convincingly  to  his 
understanding  that,  as  a  rule,  the  member  would  do  nothing 
heartily,  and  that  (not  unnaturally,  because  he  is  not  its 
representative)  he  was  somewhat  lukewarm  about  the  Colony 
and  its  interests.  The  one  or  two  questions  that  would  take  a 
month  or  two  to  get  put  would,  with  the  answers,  occupy  a 
dozen  lines  of  a  newspaper  report.  The  answers  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  stereotyped  ;  one  can  guess  them  beforehand. 
Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  any  one  should  ever  think  it  worth 
the  while  to  ask  a  question  in  the  House  concerning  a  Crown 
Colony.  The  Colony  loses  much,  because  the  matter  is  then 
certain  to  be  shelved  indefinitely  by  the  usual  reply,  and  those 
who  uphold  the  evil  and  profit  by  the  wrong  feel  relieved  from 
all  further  interference  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Colonial  policy  of  Pitt  has  often  been  quoted.  But 
Colonies  were  not  in  those  days  what  they  are  now,  and 
there  were  fewer  of  them  to  be  dealt  with.  Nevertheless, 
Pitt  was  not  only  averse  to  slavery,  but  was  in  favour  of 
giving  full  local  government  to  every  Colony  on  the  basis  of 
representation  as  then  understood.  He  knew  this  was  the 
surest  way  not  only  to  profit  most  by  Colonies  but  to  attach 
them  strongly  to  Imperial  interests.  Their  business  prosperity 
and  industrial  future  would  lie  entirely  in  the  people's  own 
hands,  who  would  know  best  how  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities and  of  markets.  The  Imperial  connection  would  always 
be  a  guarantee  for  security.  The  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  their  home  and  internal  affairs  has  always  ended 
in  the  creation  of  a  terribly  expensive  local  machinery  of 
government,  a  waste  of  public  money  and  of  resources,  local 
discontent^  and  comparative  failure.  What  is  the  kind  of 
loyalty  to  be  encouraged  and  sought  for  in  a  people  not 
always  of  British  race,  but  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Imperial  population  ?  It  should  not  be  only,  as  it  often  now  is, 
the  suffrage  of  two  or  three  sections  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
classes  obtained  by  unduly  promoting  interests  they  are  keenly 
alive  to.  It  should  be  a  sentiment  born  of  a  state  of  things 
which  the  combined  people  desire  on  the  whole  to  continue,  in 
the  upholding  of  which  every  class  and  every  man  is  equally 
interested,  and    for    which,    as    a    final    resort,   the    whole 
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community  are  prepared  to  fight.  The  business  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  create  this  state  of  things,  and  to  crown  the  structure  with 
British  supreme  control.  "  There  is  a  time  wherein  One  man 
ruleth  over  another  to  his  own  hurt." 

The  advantages  of  Crown  Government  rule  for  communities 
where  there  is  no  basis  for  orderly  society,  no  existing  frame- 
work of  government  that  can  be  made  use  of,  no  class  among 
the  people  fitted  to  do  the  public  work,  and,  in  fact,  no  public 
opinion  to  indicate  the  wants  of  the  people,  is  too  self-evident 
to  need  dwelling  on.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  serious  danger 
even  here  when  a  people  are  ruled  and  governed  by  strangers 
in  race,  in  language,  in  belief,  in  social  habits,  and  in  principles, 
because  in  such  cases  the  ruling  race  may  oust  the  subject  one 
and  destroy  it  by  oppression  and  injustice  and  by  wars  of 
reprisals.  If  the  country  be  unsuitable  to  the  ruling  race  as  a 
home,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  people  ruled  being  permanently 
relegated  into  that  condition,  so  full  of  evil,  of  becoming  a 
servile  race  administratively — there  being  no  relation  or  life- 
current  between  the  head  and  the  body.  It  must  be  said  in 
favour  of  British  rule,  especially  in  modern  times,  that  the 
rights  of  natives  are  more  appreciated  by  British  officials  than 
by  officials  of  any  other  country.  Acting  doubtless  under 
instructions,  they  now  demean  themselves  so  as  to  merit  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  prior  rights  of 
natives  over  strangers,  to  their  land  at  all  events,  are  admitted 
in  a  substantial,  bona  fide  way.  The  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice,  presided  over  by  men  utterly  free  from  any  bias  and 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  considerations  whatever  outside 
the  merits  of  the  cases  they  have  to  decide ;  perfect  purity  in 
dealing  with  public  moneys ;  gentlemen  of  education  and  moral 
worth  in  positions  of  trust, — all  these  are  valuable  acquisitions, 
and,  indeed,  they  are  advantages  often  sadly  lacking  in  inde- 
pendent civilised  nations.  The  British  Crown  government 
undoubtedly  on  the  whole  gives  all  these  administrative  advan- 
tages. Its  officials  are  also  tolerant  of  native  sentiments  on  ques- 
tions of  religion,  and  are  discreet  in  putting  forward  opinions 
and  in  encouraging  institutions  likely  to  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  public  morals  and  sentiments.  In  modern  times,  also,  the 
advantages  of  getting  a  people  to  participate  in  their  own 
affairs,  by  appointing  occasionally  native  gentlemen  to  minor 
offices  of  honour  and  trust  in  their  own  country,  is  getting 
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generally  recognised.  The  adoption  of  sound  finance  when 
loans  are  contracted  for ;  the  encouragement  of  export  trade ; 
the  development  of  the  country's  natural  resources ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  education  on  a  wider  basis,— all  these,  as  far  as  the 
mere  good  intentions  of  the  rulers  can  help  them  on,  can  be 
more  or  less  claimed  as  merits  by  Crown  Governments  in 
modern  times,  and  in  the  countries  fitted,  and  only  fitted,  for 
this  form  of  administration,  the  results  must  on  the  whole  be 
beneficial.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  among  men  no 
invertebrate  form  of  society  can  prosper  or  be  permanent. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  '•  Law  and  Licence,"  in  the 
FortTiightly  Revieiv^  A\>n\,  1886,  says:  "A  government  which 
maintains  order  and  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
liberty  is  practically  the  best,  no  matter  what  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  ostensibly  founded."  It  is  not  to  support  abstract 
rights  of  liberty,  or  to  uphold  or  to  combat  any  theoretical 
principles  whatever,  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  desirable  to  give 
local  self-government  to  some  of  the  Crown  Colonies  ;  it  is  for 
the  most  homely  of  all  purposes,  and  to  comply  with  practical 
and  business  necessities.  Proofs  can  be  brought  forward  to  show 
that  some  of  these  Colonies  have  suffered  from  over-taxation 
and  unjust  taxation,  from  over-expenditure  and  unjust  expendi- 
ture, and  even  from  the  want  of  roads,  railways,  harbours,  and 
other  necessary  public  works,  where  these  might  have  been 
made.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  education  of  the  young  has 
not  received  that  needful  direction  and  support  demanded  by 
the  age  and  the  necessities  of  the  people.  There  can  be 
instanced  arbitrary  acts  of  well-intentioned  but  irresponsible 
administrators,  discouragement  of  private  enterprise  by  State 
monopolies,  creation  and  support  of  unjust  trade  monopolies, 
and  destruction  of  free  labour.  There  are  consequently 
murmurs  among  the  people,  with  loss  of  markets,  failing  trade, 
and  lack  of  industries.  Starvation  stalks  abroad,  impels 
to  vice  and  crime,  and  causes  dreadful  diseases  to  be  rooted 
among  the  populations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  change 
in  the  system  of  administration  can  remedy  all  these  ills  where 
they  exist,  or  would  be  likely  to  do  so,  at  once.  No  form 
of  government  can  be  perfect ;  under  every  one  of  them  there 
will  be  lamentable  weaknesses,  wrongful  acts,  and  overbearing 
injustice,  because  human  nature  and  human  passions  are  the 
same  with  men  everywhere.     Indeed,   British  officials  in   the 
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Crown  Colonies  are  known,  on  the  whole,  to  have  proved 
themselves  honourable  and  upright  gentlemen :  firm  in  duty, 
not  given  to  intrigue,  with  an  inborn  dislike  of  injustice.  But 
there  have  been  exceptions,  and  where  there  is  no  restraint — 
and  there  can  be  no  effective  restraint  where  public  opinion  is 
powerless — there  is  mischief  done  that  can  never  be  obliterated. 
If  a  system  of  government  is  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  results  of 
its  working,  then  the  actual  Crown  Colonial  system  in  many 
places  must  be  condemned  as  being  unsuitable  to  such  places. 
It  has  failed  in  them,  not  because  of  the  character  or  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  agents  it  employed  but  because  of  its  inherent 
defects — defects  that  no  amount  of  zeal,  application,  talent, 
and  administrative  ability  in  the  agents,  of  painstaking 
supervision,  far-seeing  guidance,  prescience  even,  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  could  ever  remedy.  The  law  of  pro- 
gress— that  a  people,  in  order  that  they  may  work  and  thrive 
in  the  stern  world  of  competition  and  of  strife,  must  largely  be 
self-reliant  and  their  own  masters — cannot  be  set  aside  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  expected  that,  were  they  to  act  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  concerns,  these  Colonies  would  greatly 
succeed  at  once.  It  may  be  even  some  may  continue  to  fail, 
as  they  are  failing  now,  and  be  overborne  in  the  struggle.  But 
if  they  fail,  at- all  events  they  will  not,  as  they  do  now,  be  able 
to  point  to  the  British  Government  and  Administration,  and 
even  to  the  British  people,  as  the  direct  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes  and  distresses.  And  is  it  not  universally  true,  that 
when  a  people  know  and  feel  they  have  to  carve  out  their  own 
future,  and  that  their  social  and  material  welfare  lies  mainly  in 
their  own  hands,  they  will  set  to  work  and  act  in  a  different  spirit 
from  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  relied  much  on 
Government?  As  it  is,  almost  every  local  newspaper  shows  how 
those  engaged  in  the  industries  of  Crown  Colonies  are  clamorous 
for  Government  aid  ;  they  are  getting  more  and  more  to  hope 
for  Government  protection  and  to  clasp  for  relief  this  delusion. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  Government  aid  could  never  be 
of  any  lasting  use  or  confer  any  permanent  benefit ;  that  the 
more  the  Government  attempted  to  combat  competition  or 
even  to  alleviate  its  consequences  the  greater  would  be  the 
aggravation  of  the  inevitable  evil,  even  if  the  British  people 
consented  to  grant  all  that  is  demanded  of  them.  Do  they 
not  see  everywhere  around  them  the  potency  of  Government 
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and  their  own  enforced  helplessness?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Crown  Colonies  have  undoubtedly  the  right,  the 
free  Colonists  already  exercise,  to  make  for  themselves  such 
arrangements  and  treaties  as  circumstances  warrant  for  the 
disposal  of  their  merchandise.  But,  in  order  to  do  this  on  a 
sound  basis,  there  must  be  in  existence  on  the  spot  a  thoroughly 
representative  public  body,  which  can  truly  speak  and  act  for 
the  whole  wants  and  desires  of  the  whole  community.  Such  a 
body  has  never  yet  existed  in  any  Crown  Colony  or  in  any 
Federation  of  such  Colonies.  Self-constituted  agencies  have 
come  forward  from  time  to  time  in  these  Colonies  and  in 
London,  which  have  claimed,  and  unfortunately  have  often 
successfully  claimed,  to  represent  the  people ;  but  they  have 
never  been  more  than  the  spokesmen  of  interested  sections,  being 
on  many  points  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  general 
community  and  never  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  whole 
population.  Some  of  the  worst  evils  that  have  attended  the 
Crown  Government  system  in  many  Colonies  have  been  the 
granting  of  monopolies  to  such  bodies,  and  the  systematic 
protection  given  to  them  afterwards. 

A  community  having  any  pretentions  to  industrial  stability 
must  have  a  body  of  local  men,  locally  trained  and  competent, 
to  conduct  the  public  business.  This  body  cannot  be  called 
into  existence  in  a  Crown  Colony,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
by  selecting  youths  from  colleges,  and  by  examinations, 
and  then  placing  them  in  official  appointments  under  arbitrary 
systems  of  administration.  To  train  for  self-government 
will  require  the  practice  of  self-government  itself  by  fhe 
select  of  the  community  working  for  the  general  body. 
Arbitrary  systems  of  government  undoubtedly  form  first 
class  administrators.  But  the  conduct  of  local  public 
affairs  in  a  community  wishing  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times,  in  its  agricultural  interests  and  its  commerce,  requires 
homely  and  local  knowledge  of  men  and  circumstances  and 
a  considerable  business  aptitude — qualities  which,  on  a 
larger  scale,  are  called  "  statesmanlike,"  and  they  demand  for 
their  development  an  atmosphere  of  another  order.  A  good 
administrator  is  not  necessarily  possessed  of  these  qualities. 
Even  if  he  were,  he  could  do  nothing  under  the  Crown  Colonial 
system  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  community.  He  is 
called  on  to  be  an  effective  and  trustworthy  machine  to  carry 
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out  an  iron  system.  He  must  look  for  no  guidance  except 
to  his  official  superiors  in  London.  He  must  learn  to  suppress 
his  own  opinions,  if  he  has  any,  or  make  them  conform  to  the 
policy  he  has  to  carry  through.  For  appearance  sake,  and  to 
save  his  amour  propre  from  too  bitter  a  draught,  he  may  affect 
to  take  advice  and  counsel  from  the  public  around  him  ;  he 
may  even  go  further  and  endeavour  to  get  his  superiors  in 
London  to  admit  the  public  claims  in  the  matter ;  but  in  the 
end  he  and  every  one  else  know  that  the  order  from  London 
must  be  carried  out.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  invaluable  in  a 
community ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  perfection  in  Crown 
Colonies,  but  they  are  the  only  public  element  to  be  seen 
there.  That  local  body  which  combines  in  itself  the  wants  and 
views  of  the  people ;  which  represents  trade,  capital,  and 
labour,  is  absent,  and  perhaps  some  sham  is  set  up  in  its 
place.  The  officials  have  their  ken  exclusively  fixed  on  a 
distant  shore,  and  their  ears  are  eager  for  the  only  praise  that 
brings  reward — that  of  their  superiors  far  away.  The  people 
they  are  placed  over  may  be  good  natured  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge they  would  be  willing  to  aid  them  if  they  could,  and 
therefore  they  will  be  on  personal  good  terms  one  with  another. 
But  the  system  often  produces  a  different  class  of  men ;  men 
who  will  not  be  so  precise  about  appearances,  and  who  will  let 
the  despotism  go  about  naked,  not  troubhng  themselves  to 
clothe  it.  Perhaps  this  is  the  honester  way.  People  have 
often  been  puzzled  at  the  evidently  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
some  Crown  Colonies  after  they  had  been  managed  for  years 
by  what  were  known  to  be  good  administrators,  and  the  people 
have  been  unjustly  blamed  for  not  showing  the  good  results 
anticipated  from  the  admirable  rule.  It  only  proves  once 
more  that  paternal  government,  carried  out  with  absolute 
legality,  under  average  administrators  and  officials,  will  end, 
where  it  is  no  longer  suitable — if  ever  it  was  suitable — in 
failure ;  because  the  interests  of  the  community  were  mis- 
understood. 

When  local  self-government  is  spoken  of,  we  are  all  certain 
in  the  depths  of  our  minds,  whether  we  openly  say  so  or  not, 
to  think  of  the  race  of  men  it  is  proposed  to  confer  it  on.  If 
they  be  of  British  origin  their  thorough  fitness  is  at  once 
admitted.  It  is  when  the  people  are  not  of  this  race  that  the 
difficulties  of  Colonial  government  really  arise.      Colonists  of 
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British  race  have  long  ceased  to  look  to  the  Colonial  Office  for 
any  guidance  whatever  in  their  purely  local  affairs,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  has  ceased  altogether  to  attempt  to  influence 
them.  This  pride  of  race  has  its  valuable  side,  and,  as  regards 
capabilities  of  self-government,  it  has  been  amply  justified  by 
results.  There  is  a  danger  ahead,  however,  which  is  growing 
and  gaining  strength,  and  this  is  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  the  British  race  scattered  throughout  those  Crown  Colonies 
which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  other  and  alien  races  to  see  that 
these  races  have  also  growing  desires  and  larger  wants  and  a 
wish  to  have  some  say  in  their  own  affairs.  All  these  people 
are  beginning  to  learn  about  these  matters  and  to  think  and  to 
reason  on  them ;  they  read  the  works  of  the  mightiest  writers 
of  Great  Britain  and  America ;  they  have  also  the  Bible  of 
Christianity  and  churches  are  crowded  with  their  people. 
They  are  already  wanting  to  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
British  nation  thinks  her  own  children  only  are  fitted  to  be  free 
men,  and  that  all  other  races  are  unqualified  for  that  local 
liberty  without  which  Englishmen  would  deem  life  to  be 
intolerable.  They  are  inquiring  seriously  whether  there  are 
any  real  grounds  for  the  belief  in  this  unfitness  of  other  races 
for  the  great  social  duties  (for  local  self-government,  they  are 
taught,  is  the  first  of  social  duties,  without  which  all  other 
duties  must  be  weakened),  and  both  history  and  present  facts 
show  them  there  are  none.  The  British  people  will  be  gather- 
ing to  themselves  an  unholy  heirloom  and  an  unworthy 
inheritance  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  justify,  by  their  acts,  that 
pre-eminence  in  position  and  power  over  other  races  Providence 
has  conferred  on  them.  Are  they  not  even  now  abusing  these 
privileges?  Are  they  not  using  for  unjustifiable,  and  some- 
times mean,  ends,  by  pretentions  of  unfitness,  their  position  of 
vantage  and  of  strength  in  withholding  local  self-government 
from  all  these  people  ? 

In  the  olden  times,  according  to  Arthur  Mills,  a  House  of 
Assembly  was  deemed  constitutionally  essential  in  all  Colonies 
that  were  not  purely  military  garrisons.  The  accentuated 
bureaucratic  system  is  of  modern  growth.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for.  In  the  olden  times  of  slavery  the  as- 
semblies were  filled  by  the  nominees  of  electors  who  were,  in 
fact,  an  aristocracy  of  slave-owners  and  planters.  On  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  even  with  the  highest  qualification  for  a  vote,  the 
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same  condition  of  things  could  not  be  guaranteed.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Home  authorities  deemed  it  safer  to  have  no 
representation  at  all.  In  those  days,  and  under  the  conditions 
then  newly  existing,  perhaps  they  did  not  act  altogether 
unwisely.  But  all  that  is  happily  altered  as  regards  the  people. 
Unhappily  nothing  is  altered  as  regards  the  system. 

What  are  the  forms  of  this  Crown  government  rule  ? 

A  Colonial  Crown  government,  in  which  the  Crown  has 
entire  control  of  legislation,  consists  of  a  Governor,  an 
Executive  Council  of  officials,  and  a  Legislative  Council  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  officials,  the  remainder  being  nominees 
of  the  Governors.  The  Governor  presides  over  the  sittings  of 
both  councils.  He  may  consult  his  Executive  Council  on  any 
matter  he  deems  fit,  but  he  need  not  follow  its  advice.  With 
regard  to  the  legislative  body,  he  directs  what  it  shall  do 
through  his  officials.  The  official  majority  must  vote  as  the 
Governor  wishes.  The  various  constitutions  are  not  given 
quite  so  shortly,  official  language  being  more  courtly  and  cir- 
cumlocutory, but  the  above  is  pretty  much  what  they  all  amount 
to  in  fact  and  in  practice.  The  type  of  such  Crown  Govern- 
ments is  Ceylon.  There  are  other  Crown  Colonies  having  an 
elective  assembly  in  which  the  Crown  is  said  to  have  no  more 
than'a  veto  ;  as  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes.  In  Barbadoes 
alone  the  form  of  Crown  government  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
representative,  not  only  on  paper  but  in  its  working.  A  con- 
stitution must  be  judged  by  its  works  and  by  the  methods 
with  which  it  works.  Other  Crown  Colonies  may  be  bracketed 
with  Barbadoes,  but  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  of  them  they  are 
similar.  For  all  practical  purposes,  as  governments  of  men, 
they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  representative  governments  at 
all.  There  is  little  use  in  having  an  elective  assembly  which 
has  no  real  power  over  all  local  affairs. 

The  Crown  Governments  referred  to  above  comprise  all  the 
West  Indies,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Hong  Kong,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, West  African  Settlements,  Fiji,  Falkland  Islands,  St. 
Helena,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Bermudas. 

In  Crown  Colonies  not  having  elective  Assemblies  the 
initiative  of  all  laws  belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Governor. 
No  non-official  member  in  a  Council  can  introduce  any 
Bill  whereby  any  increase  or  diminution  may  be  made  in 
the  number,   salaries,    or   allowances   of   the   public   officers. 
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He  can  introduce  no  Bill  which  contains  any  provisions  to 
which  consent  has  been  already  refused,  or  which  have  been 
disallowed,  unless  by  permission  of  the  Governor ;  and  then 
such  new  Bill  must  contain  a  suspension  clause,  permitting  of 
its  future  disallowance  if  passed. 

The  Governor  has  the  power  of  summoning,  adjourning, 
proroguing,  and  dissolving  assemblies,  and  can  use  the  veto 
(as  regards  nominated  Councils  this  would  be  only  in  case  a 
vote  was  passed,  disapproved  of  by  the  Governor,  in  the 
accidental  absence  of  his  officials,  who  can  always  command  a 
majority  vote).  All  public  moneys  must  be  expended  under 
his  warrant. 

Ordinances  (the  enactments  of  Crown  Colonies)  are  sent  by 
Governors  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  first 
gets  an  opinion  on  them  (there  is  an  official  for  this  purpose) 
on  points  of  law.  If  they  contain  matter  relating  to  trade,  they 
then  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  is  a  member  himself,  and  must  then  be 
sanctioned  by  it.  Similarly,  ordinances  have  sometimes  to  go 
to  the  Treasury,  or  to  the  Law  Offices,  if  they  contain  matter 
requiring  such  references. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  Crown  Colony  that  would  not  be 
better  ruled  by  possessing  a  representative  public  body.  The 
nature  of  this  public  body  and  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  electorate  on  which  it  should  depend  are  matters  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  Colony.  But  because 
a  Colony  is  not  fitted,  or  is  thought  not  to  be  fitted,  for  a 
popular  assembly  with  a  wide  suffiage  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  its  having  no  elective  assembly  at  all.  A  question  of  this 
nature  requires  serious  study,  but  no  one  gives  it  any.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  in  a  published  letter,  has  said  : — "The  inherent 
tendency  of  all  human  institutions  to  become  corrupt  is  a  fact, 
not  a  dogma.  It  points  to  publicity  as  one  safeguard,  and  to 
division  of  power  as  another.  Publicity  prevents  corruption 
from  hiding  in  concealment,  division  of  power  hinders  it  from 
being  easily  triumphant."  Institutions  working  in  the  open, 
and  guided  by  public  opinion  as  they  then  always  must  be, 
are  the  best  and  surest.  Secretaries  of  State  in  despatches  and 
in  Parhament,  and  numerous  eminent  writers,  have  upheld  the 
present  system  of  Crown  rule  on  the  supposition  that  the  Colonies 
referred  to  were  unfitted  for  local  self-government,  or  that  it 
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was  impracticable  to  get  together  a  legislative  body  to  really 
and  adequately  represent  all  interests.  It  is  doubtless  more 
easy  to  make  a  statement  of  this  nature  than  to  create  and  set 
in  work  the  new  machinery  of  an  elective  assembly.  "What- 
ever is,  is  best,"  is  a  useful  assertion  for  men  who  are  really  so 
busy  that  they  can  only  find  time  to  attend  to  the  most  pressing 
business  before  them.  The  ordinary  Crown  Colony,  where 
there  are  never  any  insurrections  or  other  serious  troubles, 
might  jog  on  for  eternity  with  its  official  council  and  its 
paternal  bureaucracy,  with  its  monotonous  record  of  lamen- 
tations over  failures  of  crops  and  the  difficulties  in  selling 
them  when  the  harvest  was  heavy ;  only  that  such  communities, 
without  the  breath  of  liberty  and  the  active  life  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, are  certain  to  fall  astern  and  to  die  a  premature  death 
from  inanition.  The  Crown  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
progressing. 

Professor  Shelden  Amos  says,  that  among  the  claims  most 
dear  to  men  that  have  most  frequently  been  denied  them  are 
political  claims.  The  people  of  the  Crown  Colonies  only  ask 
for  those  rights  which  a  body  of  reasonable  men  must  be  fitted 
to  exercise  in  their  own  country,  and  which  no  other  body  of 
men  not  of  that  country  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  for 
them.  They  want  an  elected  legislative  body  which  shall  deal 
with  their  taxes  and  pubhc  expenditure;  which  shall  influ- 
ence directly  and,  in  a  great  measure,  indirectly  their  social  and 
every-day  life ;  which  shall  look  after  their  material  and  moral 
progress  and  their  household  concerns. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

AN     INQUIRY     INTO     THE     SOCIAL     CONDITION     OF     THE    WEST 

INDIES. 

The  People  of  the   West  Lidies. 

For  most  circumstances,  when  speaking  of  a  country  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  that  country  must  be  kept  in  view.  It 
would  be  useless  speaking  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole  and 
not  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  are  becoming 
more  and  more  to  partake  of  distinct  types.  The  original  and 
component  parts  of  the  primordial  societies  which  constituted 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  destroyed  aborigines  may  be 
seen  in  their  developments,  and  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
specific  races  among  them  to  harmonise  with  their  surroundings 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  There  was  evidently 
nothing  in  the  climatic  condition  of  the  West  Indies  when  they 
became  first  known  to  have  hindered  the  permanent  establish- 
ment, at  all  events  with  slight  modifications,  of  European  races. 
The  present  relatively  large  white  population  of  Cuba  (about 
700,000),  and  especially  of  Porto  Rico  (about  410,000,  or 
over  half),  and  the  somewhat  smaller  numbers  in  certain 
British  Islands,  prove  this.  The  sanitary  condition  of  some 
of  these  Colonies,  however,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  now 
adverse  to  the  permanence  of  the  white  race.  To  keep  it  up 
the  stock  will  require  to  be  recruited  from  time  to  time  from 
European  sources.  There  are  islands  where  Europeans  were 
formerly  numerous,  but  where  there  are  now  no  more  or  but 
few.  It  is  not  climate  but  certain  forms  of  disease,  that 
would  appear  to  have  developed  in  modern  times,  that  in 
some  instances  have  wiped  out,  in  others  greatly  reduced, 
the  European  races  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fear  of  the 
disease  has  also  tended  to  keep  away  Europeans,  and  has  done 
more  to  lessen  their  numbers  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  than  the  disease  itself.  The  African  race  is  less 
exposed  to  be  attacked  by  these  prevalent  forms  of  disease; 
it   therefore   survives   and  presses   into  the  spaces   left   void 
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by  the  other  race.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  judging  from 
actual  and  recent  conditions,  it  would  appear  that  the  African 
race  is  destined  to  be  the  predominant  one  of  the  future  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  was  not  the  inheritance  to  which  these 
people  were  destined  by  those  who  brought  them  there.  But, 
although  the  African  race  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
the  favourable  geographical  situation  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  Colonies  will  always  ensure  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen  who  have  permanent  interests  in  the 
soil  and  the  trade.  In  British  Guiana  the  whites  are  under  ij 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  Grenada  they  are  about  i  J 
per  cent.  In  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Nevis,  about  i  J  per 
cent.  In  Jamaica  under  2^  per  cent.  In  Barbadoes  over  8J 
per  cent.  In  Antigua  over  5  per  cent.  In  Trinidad  the 
number  of  whites  was  not  returned  in  the  census ;  excluding 
imported  coolies,  they  would  probably  number  6  per  cent,  of 
the  population ;  there  are  resident  in  this  island  over  1,100 
natives  of  Europe  (about  the  same  as  at  Barbadoes).  The 
white  populations  of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  other 
places  have  diminished  within  fifteen  years. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  of  the  Africans,  that  it 
leads  to  many  grave  errors  in  conduct  to  forget  there  are 
great,  even  fundamental,  differences  between  tribes  in  Africa, 
and  that  these  differences  are  more  or  less  traceable  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  are  islands  whose  people  show  a  wide  difference 
in  character  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
islands.  For  instance,  the  natives  of  the  French  Islands  of 
Guadaloupe  have  marked  differences  from  those  of  Martinique, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  wide  apart,  were  it  not  for  re- 
semblance in  colour,  than  a  Barbadian  and  some  natives  of 
Haiti.  Mr.  Ed.  B.  Underbill,  in  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able work,  pubUshed  in  1862,  entitled  "The  West  Indies  :  their 
Social  and  Religious  Conditions,"  says :  "  The  negro  is  very 
impressionable,  and  national  characteristics  are  impressed  on 
him.  Any  one  can  tell  an  EngHsh,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
or  French  negro,  and  above  all  a  Yankee ;  again  a  Barbadian 
is  different  from  a  Jamaican."  It  would  appear  that  certain 
shiploads  of  slaves  were  often  made  up  of  people — from  single 
regions  in  distant  parts  of  Africa — who  were  of  a  peculiarly 
savage  type,  or  even  cannibals,  in  those  days.  If  they 
happened  to  be  strong  physically  these  people  would  increase 
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in  numbers  in  slavery,  but  their  moral  status  would  perhaps 
deteriorate  even  still  more.  Some  such  influences  had  been 
evidently  at  work  in  Haiti  and,  more  or  less,  in  other  places. 
But  the  African  race  as  a  whole  is  not  a  vicious  one.  In  the 
British  West  Indies  the  Africans  are  evidently  composed  of 
many  races,  but  the  bad  element,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  too 
weak  to  make  any  permanent  impression  ;  the  better  types 
have  survived  and  dominated  over  all  others.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  all  the  people  of  African  race  in  the 
West  Indies  to  be  similar  in  character,  as  to  expect  a  country 
settled  on  the  whole  by  Englishmen  to  have  similar  character- 
istics to  one  settled  by  the  Portuguese. 

The,  African  people  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States  have  accepted  Christianity  with  alacrity,  and,  despite 
much  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  they  have  done  so 
not  outwardly  only  but  with  deep  and  abiding  conviction. 
With  them,  doubtless,  as  with  many  other  communities  of 
prouder  races  claiming  a  nobler  descent,  there  are  lamentable 
backslidings ;  but  the  great  fact,  incontestably  established,  is, 
that  they,  as  a  people,  are  convinced  Christians,  and  have 
entered  that  highest  social  condition  know  to  man,  where 
the  most  noble  and  pure  teachings  and  the  sacredness  of 
family  life,  on  which  modern  society  is  founded,  are  accepted 
as  true  and  as  the  only  guides.  That  the  African  races  in 
Africa  itself  have  not  similarly  accepted  Christianity  is  due  to 
the  greatest  political  blundering  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind following  on  the  cruellest  wrongs  and  most  brutal  out- 
rages ever  inflicted  on  a  people. 

There  are  not  wanting  writers — including  journalists,  states- 
men, political  economists,  travellers,  officials,  and  divines — 
who  maintain  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
undone  the  fetters  of  the  West  Indian  African  slave  rivet 
by  rivet,  to  have  allowed  freedom  to  the  limbs  gradually 
and  not  all  at  once  to  have  exposed  him  to  the  keen  air 
of  freedom.  The  argument  is  plausible,  but  is  founded  on 
incorrect  data ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. They  likewise  always  fail  to  tell  us  how  it  could  have 
been  accomplished.  There  is  no  gradation  between  slavery 
and  freedom.  They  are  opposite  poles.  There  are  gradations 
of  slavery  and  gradations  of  freedom,  but  the  two  cannot  join 
hands.    There  might  have  been  a  mitigated  slavery — a  bondage 
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with  a  vista  of  hope ;  an  assured  freedom  after  a  further  round 
of  enforced  labour ;  but  the  change  must  have  come  eventually, 
when  the  last  bond  had  been  cut — even  had  the  slaves  to  wait 
until  sixty  years  old  and  worn  out  with  toil,  as  in  Brazil.  And 
who  will  say  that  this  hope  so  long  deferred,  this  goal  so 
ardently  looked  forward  to,  would  have  been  so  gratefully 
accepted  and  that  the  results  would  not  have  been  worse? 
That  man  who  has  spent  his  youth  and  virility  in  slavery  will 
not  be  the  same  as  one  born  or  bred  up  in  freedom.  The 
United  States  suffered  less  by  sudden  abolition  than  the  West 
Indies  did,  because  the  measure  was  more  complete  and  the 
freedom  given  was  of  a  better  type.  The  West  Indies 
suffered  because  it  would  be  inconceivable  and  contrary  to 
every  established  fact  in  social  and  political  economy  if  they 
had  not  done  so.  They  lived  and  prospered  on  slavery  and 
monopolies.  The  removal  of  either,  however  tardily  brought 
about,  could  have  had  only  one  result.  When  the  British 
Government  abolished  slavery  the  fabric  fell.  What  form  of 
freedom  was  given  to  this  liberated  slave  ?  Was  he  com- 
pensated for  all  the  forced  labour  he  underwent  ?  Had  he  any 
political  freedom  whatever?  No.  Millions  of  money  were 
given  to  his  owners,  thereby  implying  they  were  not  expecting 
him  to  continue  to  labour  for  them.  If  he  was  to  continue 
to  labour  for  his  old  masters  why  this  great  compensation  to 
them  ?  The  liberated  slaves  got  nothing.  There  was  no 
market  for  free  labour.  They  were  like  the  innocent  man 
liberated  from  gaol,  whose  home  had  been  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  They  had  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  There 
was  no  land  set  aside  for  them.  They  had  either  to  return  to 
their  old  masters  and  work  for  any  pay  these  chose  to  give  or 
turn  vagabonds.  It  seems  the  masters  on  the  whole  acted 
foolishly ;  they  refused  to  deal  with  the  liberated  Africans  as 
really  free  men,  and  they  expected  them  to  work  for  insufficient 
pay.  There  were  exceptions ;  some  planters  accepted  the 
situation,  and  made  fortunes  by  coming  to  terms  with  the  men. 
The  British  Government  soon  after  emancipation  acted  unjustly 
both  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  liberated  slave. 

A  crushing  monopoly  was  granted  to  British  merchants  by 
which  the  resident  gentry  were  ruined — a  monopoly  (the  "  con- 
signees lien  "  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court)  which  is  only 
now  being  tardily  abolished  by  Parliament.     Exorbitant  duties 
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were  placed  on  imports  of  food  into  the  islands  and  on 
some  of  the  exports — all  of  which  remain — and  from  the 
proceeds  of  these  taxes  they  kept  up  inordinate  establishments, 
and  introduced  and  are  yet  endeavouring  further  to  introduce, 
foreign  labour  to  work  the  estates  of  these  British  merchants. 
This  is  how  native  industry  and  native  labour  have  been 
encouraged  to  fight  at  heavy  odds  against  adverse  markets  and 
deplorable  circumstances.  And  people  complacently  rebuke 
the  inhabitants  who  have  had  all  this  against  them  for  not 
doing  better.  They  even  grimly  tell  the  African  that  perhaps 
it  was  after  all  a  mistake  to  have  liberated  him  so  promptly. 

Many  good  people  who  think  that  immediate  emancipation 
was  a  mistake,  are  evidently  unaware  that  the  West  Indian 
Africans  were  not  of  a  servile  race ;  that  they  or  their  fathers 
were  perfectly  free  men  once.  A  little  more  thinking  over  the 
matter  would  show  them  that  a  servile  race  would  have  acted 
very  differently  and  would  have  continued,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  condition  they  were  found  by  emancipation. 

The  manumitted  Africans  behaved  as  all  men  who  were 
not  hereditary  slaves  must  have  done,  but  the  owners  as  a, 
rule  (there  were  notable  exceptions)  acted  as  if  they  expected 
them  to  continue  to  be  practically  their  slaves.  Everybody  was 
extremely  shocked  to  find  the  Africans  really  claimed  to  be  free 
as  of  right.  They  never  had  ceased  to  resent  being  in  bondage. 
They  were  captured  freemen  made  into  chained  slaves.  Slave 
dealers  on  the  African  coast  knew  even  of  tribes  that  were 
useless  to  them,  for  the  men  belonging  to  them  would  commit 
suicide  to  avoid  slavery.  The  reaction  on  such  a  people  from 
slavery  to  freedom  would  doubtless  be  considerable.  Reason- 
able masters,  who  must  have  known  they  had  no  moral  rights 
over  these  men  and  women,  would  have  humoured  if  not 
honoured  their  sentiments.  But  the  masters  were  evidently 
ignorant  on  the  matter.  Those  who  now  speak  on  this  ques- 
tion have  not  the  same  excuse.  This  inborn  hatred  of  slavery, 
so  conspicuously  shown  by  the  West  Indian  African,  cannot  be 
deemed  an  ignoble  trait,  at  all  events  by  Englishmen.  It  seems 
that  working  on  a  plantation,  even  to  this  day,  is  not  quite  dis- 
sociated in  the  African's  eyes  from  the  abhorred  slavery  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  Mr.  E.  B.  Underbill  says  of  these  people, 
in  his  work  published  twenty-five  years  ago  :  '*  A  dread  of 
fixed,  regular,  continuous  labour  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
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state  of  bondage  from  which  they  have  emerged."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  about  what  will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But 
the  manumitted  slaves  and  their  descendants  have  been  grate- 
ful to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  their  generous  action, 
and  have  continued  loyal,  under  much  subsequent  discourage- 
ment, even  to  this  day. 

Happily  for  the  West  Indies,  time  and  common  misfortunes 
have  made  all  classes  one.  The  interests  of  all  are  practi- 
cally identical.  The  resident  gentry  quite  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  the  native  labourers,  and  these  in  their  turn  are 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  upper  classes.  The  past  is 
willingly  forgotten.  The  misunderstandings  were  the  fruits  of 
an  unsound  and  false  policy;  and  they  would  have  died  out  long 
ago  everywhere  and  given  place  to  mutual  aid,  mutual  enter- 
prise, and  more  cordial  feelings,  were  it  not  that  the  Administra- 
tions kept  on  foot  a  system  which  aggravated  every  evil ;  the 
credit  of  the  Islands  was  limited  to  a  few  monopolists,  the 
character  of  the  people  was  traduced,  labour  was  rendered 
ineffective  by  being  rendered  unremunerative  by  crushing 
tariffs  on  food."^  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
change  of  sentiment  that  has  come  over  those  who  to-day  repre- 
sent what  in  former  times  would  have  been  slave-owners,  than 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ohlson,  the  secretary  to  the  West 
Indian  Committee,  when  speaking  on  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock's 
paper,  "  Our  West  India  Colonies,"  recently  read  before  the 
Colonial  Institute.  Mr.  Ohlson  said  :  ''The  West  Indian  labourer 
was  as  good  a  labourer  as  a  Kentish  man,  and  was  entitled  to 
the  same  rights."  This  is  an  admission  as  important  as  it  is 
true,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  view  at  the  Colonial  Office  when 
that  department  is  handling  labour  questions  affecting  the  West 
Indies. 

Statistics  are  indications  and  approximations ;  everything  is 
not  measurable  by  them,  but  they  are  often  the  only  informa- 
tion procurable.  They  have  sometimes  truths  to  convey.  They 
can  show  a  country  in  some  of  its  details.  In  one  there  are 
few  illegitimate  births ;  children,  as  a  rule,  live  to  be  men  and 
women;  the  standard  of  education  is  high;  pauperism  is  almost 
unknown ;    there    is    little    crime ;    the    people    are    thrifty, 

*  For  these  tariffs,  vide  the  pamphlet  "The  Crown  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  :  an  Enquiry  into  their  Political  Economy,  Fiscal  Systems,  and 
Trade." 
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industrious,  independent  in  bearing,  somewhat  rough  in  manner, 
stern  in  conduct,  and  no  one  dreams  of  being  able  to  conquer 
or  subdue  them.  In  another  country  the  births  are  largely- 
illegitimate  ;  many  children  never  arrive  at  maturity ;  the 
standard  of  education  is  low ;  pauperism  is  chronic ;  certain 
forms  of  crime  are  widespread ;  the  people  are  thriftless, 
dependent,  cringing  in  manner,  facile  in  conduct ;  to  some 
there  is  something  even  lovable  in  their  wilfulness,  in  their 
wish  to  lean  on  others  and  to  look  to  others  for  support  and 
guidance.  In  both  countries  is  professed  the  highest  form  of 
religion — the  Christian,  and  in  both  the  churches  are  full. 
Properly  collected  statistics  can  lay  before  us  many  of  the  items 
of  these  two  sets  of  facts.  Can  no  conclusions  be  drawn  ?  As 
sure  as  heat  with  water  makes  vapour,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  first  will  be  a  self-contained,  self-governing  people,  and  the 
other  the  reverse.  One  must  of  necessity  be  a  free  people  or 
be  a  part  of  a  mighty  State ;  the  other  must  have  been  for 
generations  subjected  to  a  paternal — or  some  other  equally 
debasing  and  far-reaching — despotism,  and  will  doubtless  be 
an  appanage  of  some  despotism  or  of  some  great  Power 
to  which  it  is  a  trouble  and  a  weakness.  In  the  West 
Indies,  as  a  whole,  there  are  indications — founded  on  statistics 
— which  show  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  ;  but  there  is 
much  shown,  also,  which  is  undoubtedly  satisfactory.  The 
independent  bearing  of  the  people,  which  is  so  lamentable  to 
those  who  want  to  make  money  out  of  ill-requited  labour,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  to  be  met  with  everywhere. 
Servility  or  contentment  under  any  past  or  present  conditions 
of  life  would  have  shown  a  fatal  weakness  of  character  out  of 
which  nothing  strong  or  permanently  good  could  have  evolved. 
Every  one  admits  the  West  Indian  of  African  race  to  be  a  good 
peasant  proprietor  and  a  good  labourer  when  well  paid.  As  sailors 
they  are  obedient,  reliable,  and  intrepid ;  they  are  men  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  danger ;  they  will  go  aloft  cheerfully  in  any  weather. 
They  possess  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  servile  people. 

There  are  1,085  registered  Christian  churches  and  chapels 
in  these  Colonies,  or  one  to  every  1,428  inhabitants  ;  but  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  places  not  enumerated  in  the  returns 
where  the  several  dissenting  communities  hold  prayer-meetings. 
The  church  and  chapel  sittings  have  been  returned  at  370,539 
for  all  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

C    2 
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The  total  numbers  attending  schools  of  every  description  in 
the  year  1884  were  about  164,440  only.  Here  there  is  clearly 
much  to  be  done.  In  St.  Lucia  one  in  about  sixteen  of  the 
population  received  instruction  in  1884.  In  Trinidad,  one  in 
fourteen ;  in  Grenada,  one  in  ten ;  in  St.  Vincent,  one  in  eleven ; 
in  Antigua,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Jamaica,  one  in  nine  (in  the 
latter  island,  one  in  five  of  the  adult  population  can  read  and 
write  and  another  one  in  five  can  read  only) ;  in  Guiana,  one  in 
seven  received  instruction  (it  appears  that  nearly  one  in  three 
of  the  adult  population  can  read  and  one  in  four  can  write  in 
this  Colony).  In  Barbadoes,  about  one  in  five  of  the  popula- 
tion attended  pubUc  schools.  But  although  much  remains  to 
be  done,  the  West  Indies  compare  favourably  with  some  other 
Crown  Colonies  under  this  head.  There  are  special  mission 
schools  for  coolies  in  Trinidad  and  Guiana.  Complaints  arrive 
from  Jamaica  of  want  of  schools  in  suitable  localities,  and  of 
children  being  over-employed  by  parents  on  sugar  estates,  at 
pimento-picking,  and  other  work. 

In  all  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  1884  there  were  about 
55,500  births  and  39,900  deaths.  Marriages  were  numerous. 
The  returns  supplied  by  the  Administration  of  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  are  tolerably  complete  and  excellent,  in 
others  there  are  many  important  matters  upon  which  no  infor- 
mation whatever  is  to  be  had.  Under  these  conditions,  a 
general  statement  respecting  all  these  Colonies,  or  an  intel- 
ligible comparison  between  them^  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 
Sometimes,  however,  information  not  obtainable  in  the  Blue 
Books  may  be  had  from  foreign  consular  reports.  Much  may 
also  be  collected  by  compiling  information  from  West  Indian 
newspapers,  many  of  which  are  most  ably  conducted  and  are 
fighting  a  brave  fight. 

There  seems  to  be  about  70  friendly  societies  in  these 
Colonies  having  nigh  8,000  members.  There  would  seem  to 
be  about  35,000  depositors  in  the  savings'  banks.  The  average 
for  13,600  depositors  in  Jamaica  was  ^£2^  4s.  6d.  each;  and 
for  13,298  depositors  in  British  Guiana,  ^17  each.  In  Bar- 
badoes, 6,838  depositors  averaged  ;£"5  13s.  each. 

The  admissions  to  hospitals  amounted  to  32,729  people 
for  all  the  Colonies  in  1884.  As  far  as  these  returns  give 
indications,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  varied  much. 
British  Guiana  admitted  over  4J  per  cent,   of  the  population, 
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Trinidad  came  next  with  4  per  cent.,  then  came  St.  Lucia  with 
31  per  cent.,  Antigua  with  2J  per  cent,  (nearly),  Jamaica  under 
2  per  cent,  St.  Kitt's  and  Nevis  i  J  per  cent.,  13arbadoes  under 
I J  per  cent,  Honduras  and  Dominica  over  i  per  cent,  all  the 
others  under  i  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  even  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  people  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is 
not  thoroughly  indicative  of  the  position.  In  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
and  other  places,  the  position  of  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
from  chronic  starvation  and  partial  famines,  is  deplorable 
beyond  anything  that  can  be  gathered  from  hospital  returns, 
or,  in  fact,  from  any  (procurable)  returns  whatever.* 

There  are  few  of  the  aborigines  or  Caribs  now  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  clearer  insight  of  modern  times  tends  to  show 
their  disappearance  to  be  a  distinct  loss.  Every  proof  de- 
monstrates the  race  to  have  had  good  fundamental  qualities. 
But  the  terrible  barbarities,  injustice,  and  treachery  they  met 
with,  from  all  the  Europeans  without  exception,  drove  them  to 
wild  reprisals  and  deadened  every  feeling  save  the  wish  for 
vengeance.  They  were  slaughtered  and  extirpated.  There 
are  yet  a  few  in  Dominica,  of  whom  about  170  are  said  to  be 
of  pure  breed.  They  are  even  yet  shy  of  contact  with  the 
strangers  from  whom  their  ancestors  suffered  so  much.  The 
few  Caribs  in  St.  Vincent  are  intrepid  workers ;  they  ship  the 
produce  through  the  breakers  without  fear,  and  without  accident, 
for  the  planters. 

There  are  also  a  few  native  bom  Africans  (in  Jamaica 
over  4,000),  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference,  even 
facially,  between  them  and  the  West  Indian  Africans  of  two  or 
three  generations. 

The  number  of  the  habitations  of  the  people  and  their 
description  would  convey  no  knowledge.  As  elsewhere,  well- 
to-do  families  have  fairly  good  houses  where  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  comfort,  of  elegance,  and  of  an  advanced  form 
of  civilisation.  But  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  for  a 
labourer  or  peasant  occupier  to  build  a  comfortable  hut  in  the 
West  Indies;  most  of  them  are  far  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  than  many  a  labourer's  cot  in  Europe.  It  is  not  from 
want  of  housing,  firing,  or  clothing,  that  people  suffer  in  these 
countries. 

There   is   no   want  of    significant   indications   that,   were 

*  Vide  Mr.  Haliburton's  statement  about  Jamaica  (annexed). 
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material  existence  improved  and  labour  held  more  in  honour, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  socially  and  morally,  would  rapidly 
rise  to  a  higher  level.  But  the  systems  pursued  by  the  auto- 
cratic Administration,  which  is  all-powerful  in  most  of  the 
Colonies,  is  little  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
Local  self-government,  in  the  proper  meaning,  is  wholly  un- 
known in  many  settlements;  and  all  experience  shows  the 
uselessness  of  looking  for  any  sound  and  considerable  advance 
in  the  social  condition  of  a  people  under  British  rule  where  this 
is  absent.  There  is  a  fundamental  principle  lying  at  the  base 
of  every  rightly  understood  form  of  British  rule,  and  this  is 
local  self-government ;  where  this  is  absent,  the  rule  loses  all 
British  characteristics  and  degenerates  into  a  pure  bureaucratic 
despotism,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  anti-English. 
Nothing,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  more  hurtful  to  a  people 
or  more  demoralising  in  its  consequences. 

Labour. 

In  England  itself  at  one  time  the  agricultural  labourer  had 
the  entail  of  the  workhouse,  and  a  race  of  hereditary  paupers  was 
not  deemed  dangerous  for  the  permanence  of  society.  Could 
the  system  have  been  kept  on  foot  in  its  entirety  there  are  not 
wanting  historical  proofs  to  show  that  it  might  have  subsisted  for 
a  long  while.  Indeed,  States  have  been  strong  and  politically 
stable  for  centuries  under  no  better  methods.  But  there  is  one 
element  necessary  for  the  permanent  success  of  this  method,  and 
that  is  the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  people.  How  a 
practical  serfdom  may  have  been  brought  about  matters  nothing 
in  fact.  If  it  exists  and  becomes  a  working  part  of  a  State, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  prosperity,  there  will  be  forces 
on  foot,  both  moral  and  material,  to  justify  its  continuance. 
On  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  the  position  of 
labourers  in  the  British  world  was  very  unlike  what  it  is  to-day 
or  things  would  certainly  have  taken  a  very  different  course 
out  there.  The  notions  of  West  Indian  landowners  were  not 
likely  to  be  in  advance  of  the  same  class  at  home.  The  Home 
authorities  were  more  influenced  by  the  immediate  wants  of 
cultivators  and  of  London  merchants  than  by  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  and  the  future  social  stability  of  the  Settlements. 
Labour — in  the  West  Indies — which  so  much  needed  to  be 
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elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  before  and  beyond  every 
other  calling,  was  debased  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  level 
compatible  with  the  absence  of  direct  slavery.  The  liberated 
African,  in  the  brutal  and  vicious  ignorance  in  which  he  was 
deliberately  brought  up,  could  not  all  at  once  dissociate  the 
labour  of  the  manacled  slave  from  the  same  kind  of  labour 
done  for  the  same  person — upon  the  same  estate,  for  about  the 
same  conditions — by  the  freedman  j  and  forthis  he  was  summarily 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned.  Every  one  expected  him  to 
accept  the  abstract  notion,  and  dub  himself  free,  and  yet  to  con- 
tinue to  work  and  toil  on  as  before,  and,  may  be,  more  than  before, 
for  a  bare  animal  existence.  He  refused.  His  refusal  brought 
misery  on  himself  and  ruin  on  his  country.  Even  at  this  day 
the  unjustness  of  the  proceedings  of  Government  and  the  folly 
of  those  who  urge  it  to  such  illegitimate  acts  are  almost  as 
great  as  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  these  unfortunate 
Colonies.  The  wild  clamours  of  interested  parties  who — because 
they  cannot  get  the  native  labourers  even  yet  to  accept  the 
probably  unjust  conditions  they  offer — ask  for  foreign  labour 
under  State  aid  are  listened  to ;  and  lands  that  are  really  over- 
populated,  judged  by  the  standard  of  other  and  more  prosperous 
communities  near  at  hand,  have  State  labour  shipped  to  them 
so  as  to  render  it  practically  unnecessary  for  the  agents  ot 
absentee  planters  to  come  to  terms  with  their  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen. 

There  are  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  (mainland), 
which  have  only  a  few  indigenous  inhabitants.  State-im- 
ported labour  into  such  places  may  be  persevered  in,  to  supply 
a  few  large  cultivators,  if  the  British  Government  deems  it 
worth  while  to  continue  a  system  which,  due  to  the  artificial- 
ness  of  the  whole  structure,  may  end  some  day  in  a  calamity. 
It  is  not  difficult,  even  in  such  places,  to  see  the  vast  difference 
that  exists,  from  every  point  of  view,  between  a  colony 
dependent  on  indentured  labour  for  its  chief  cultivation  and 
a  community  of  free  immigrants. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  immigration  in  the  ordinary  way 
should  not  take  place,  if  permitted,  into  such  setdements  from 
British  India,  if  it  really  suits  respectable  labourers  and  families 
to  go  there ;  or  why  more  complete  arrangements  should  not 
be  made  to  attract  free  labour  and  substantial  settlers  if  such 
be  really  wanted.     The  indentured  labour  system  must  make 
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it  extremely  difficult  for  an  ordinary  Colony  of  free  immigrants 
to  be  firmly  established  where  it  exists.  In  British  Guiana, 
out  of  a  population  of  264,000  in  December,  1884,  about  90,000 
were  of  East  Indian  race  (of  whom  15,251  adults  were  yet 
under  indenture).  The  aborigines  numbered  under  8,000. 
About  150,000  were  West  Indians  or  were  born  in  British 
Guiana.  Including  about  12,000  Portuguese,  barely  20,000  of 
the  whole  population  would  be  genuine  immigrants.  There 
were  only  about  2,200  planters  and  farmers  for  an  agricultural 
population  of  over  110,000,  An  agricultural  Colony  to  be  on 
a  sound  footing  requires  a  different  proportion  between  these 
classes;  the  number  of  owners  is  not  enough.  About  85,000 
people,  including  many  women  and  children,  were  engaged  on 
the  large  sugar  estates.  For  a  settlement,  made  so  prominent 
by  the  labour  of  indentured  coolies,  Guiana  has  undoubtedly 
been  remarkably  successful;  and  the  immediate  result  may  well 
blind  people  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  method.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  settlements  of  a  like  nature  could  easily  be  made 
in  tropical  countries  where  the  kind  of  land  wanted  was 
available,  and  the  large  capital  required  was  forthcoming ;  and, 
after  a  time,  when  duly  populated  on  the  prescribed  system, 
the  place  might  settle  down  and  go  to  sleep  and  become  an 
average  settlement  of  the  type.  But  there  are  great  risks 
attending  the  process  ;  there  being  no  solid  basis,  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  structure,  due  to  a  social  or  industrial 
collapse,  would  be  always  impending ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  capital  on  which  all  depended  would  at  any  moment  be 
fatal  to  the  people.  It  is  clearly  not  the  type  of  settlement 
which  Great  Britain  should  aid  in  establishing.  The  time  has 
apparently  arrived  when  it  becomes  urgently  necessary  to  find 
work  for  the  population  of  Guiana — which  has  grown  too  large 
to  adequately  and  comfortably  exist  by  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  which  this  settlement  is  the  archetype.  The  settlement 
should  be  transformed  into  a  free  British  Colony  by  the  cessation 
of  indentured  labour  as  soon  as  existing  contracts  become  void. 
Antigua  has  about  208  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  St. 
Christopher,  430  ;  Nevis,  238  ;  Dominica,  97  ;  Jamaica,  140  ; 
Trinidad,  89;  Grenada,  319;  St.  Lucia,  163;  St.  Vincent, 
276;  Barbadoes,  1,045  5  Montserrat,  315  ;  Bahamas,  8  (much 
uninhabitable);  Tobago,  158.  The  territories  comprised  with- 
in the  map-boundaries  of  British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana 
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on  the  South  American  mainland  are  not  yet  fully  explored ; 
the  occupied  and  cultivated  parts  of  these  Colonies  frmge  the 
rivers  and  the  coast-line ;  taking  their  whole  areas,  the  popu- 
lation will  be  about  3*4  to  the  square  mile.  The  Virgin  Islands 
have  92  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
population  to  the  square  mile  in  any  one  of  the  islands  is  greater 
than  that  of  Ireland — Barbadoes  surpassing  any  country  in 
Europe. 

The  coolie  labour  traffic  is  appropriately  characterised  in 
Appleton's  annual  American  "Encyclopedia"  for  1883,  in  the 
article  "Queensland,"  as  ^^  that  form  of  slavery  known  as  inden- 
tured labourP  The  American  people  are  not  used  to  employ 
specious  terms  to  give  a  colour  of  respectability  to  dubious 
actions.  Nor  would  the  British  people  themselves,  if  they  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances  connected  with  these 
transactions,  any  longer  permit,  at  least  in  their  own  name,  the 
continuance  anywhere,  or  for  any  purposes  whatever,  of  such  a 
system.  Yes,  the  coolies  in  the  Colonies  they  are  shipped  to 
are  well  treated  (due  to  rigorous  Government  supervision),  and 
they  have  public  hospitals  provided  for  them,  and  doctors,  and 
medicines,  and  many  things  freemen  never  had  nor  perhaps 
ever  will  have  ;  and  those  among  them  that  desired  it,  after  their 
labour  was  over,  have  been  shipped  back  to  India  with  some 
dollars  in  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  free  labour 
they  unwittingly  degraded ;  and  others  have  remained,  and 
some  of  them  have  prospered  in  petty  trades ;  and  because 
all  this  has  been  done  the  system  has  been  pronounced  good. 
So  that,  after  all,  independence  may  be  sold  and  bartered  for  on 
British  ground ;  and  the  sleek  servility  of  indentured  paupers 
be  deemed  better  than  lean  and  hungry  freedom  and  the  less 
accommodating  terms  of  independent  labour.  But  what  do 
the  records  of  the  courts  of  law  say  ?  What  do  the  recent 
troubles  in  Trinidad  say  ?  They  certainly  say  that  even  with 
all  these  special  arrangements  these  indentured  labourers  are 
not  always  satisfied.  But,  satisfied  or  not,  it  is  not  the 
coolie  that  has  to  be  considered  here.  In  speaking  of  British 
Colonies  whose  inhabitants  claim  to  be  British  citizens,  it  is 
well  to  be  certain  whether  it  was  politic,  just,  desirable,  or 
necessary — whether  it  was  morally  and  economically  a  sound 
policy,  to  have  ever  introduced  the  coolie  or  indentured  labour 
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system  into  them ;  and  now,  seeing  its  faults,  marking  its 
evil  influences,  and  noting  its  results,  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  continue  it  because  money  can  be  made  by  planters 
and  capitalists  that  way  at  once,  easily,  safely,  and  largely ; 
whereas  by  the  other  and  old-fashioned  British  method,  of  the 
competitive  free  labour  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  it  will  be 
made  not  so  largely,  perhaps  even  be  hardly  earned  and  at 
some  risk.  Of  course  by  the  latter  method  there  is  also 
created  and  bred  that  element,  man,  which  the  former  does 
not  care  for,  but  without  which  any  Colony  is  worthless.  But 
this  reasoning  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  West 
Indian  African  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  Colonist,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such,  just  as  if  he  were  of  British  race. 
And  it  is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  West  Indian 
settlements  are  now  all  free  Colonies  and  not  mere  plantations 
as  of  old. 

Leckey  (vol.  i.,  page  143,  note)  says  :  "  Slavery,  existing 
with  civilisation,  retards  or  prevents  the  growth  of  industrial 
habits."  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  to  the  individual 
himself — between  being  a  slave  and  an  imported  indentured 
labourer — the  effect  on  the  country  into  which  he  is  imported 
is  nearly  the  same  in  either  case  ;  ''  the  growth  of  industrial 
habits  is  prevented."  Whatever  may  be  said  about  British 
Guiana,  there  is  more  than  enough  population  in  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands  to  suffice  for  double  the  actual  cultivation. 
And  it  is  quite  certain  the  people  would  be  glad  to  work  for 
fair  wages,  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  a  decent  livelihood. 

A  coolie  is  not  necessarily  the  mild  and  harmless  East 
Indian.  When  these  cannot  be  obtained  recourse  is  had  to 
Hong  Kong ;  and  then  the  offscourings  of  Chinese  ports — the 
scum  of  crime,  lawlessness,  and  vice — are  put  on  board  ship  for 
these  Colonies.  What  are  these  Chinese  like  ?  Mr.  John  E. 
Searles,  junr.,  one  of  the  United  States  Government  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Hawaian  Islands,  says  in  one  of  his  reports  : 
"  The  advent  of  the  Chinese,  who  landed  without  wife  and 
child,  without  social  or  moral  check,  and  without  any  percep- 
tion of  either  moral  or  social  obligations  other  than  those 
imposed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  soon  commenced  to  bear  fruit." 
He  speaks  of  debauched  women,  spread  of  vile  diseases,  and 
other  social  evils.  British  Colonies  get  precisely  the  same  class 
of  Chinese  coolie.    In  1882  there  were  engaged  at  Hong  Kong 
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for  shipment  to  Antigua  385  coolies ;  of  these — happily  for  the 
Colony — 78  absconded  before  shipment,  30  died  on  the  passage 
and  two  in  hospital  after  arrival ;  the  275  that  were  landed  cost 
the  Colony  ;^2 7  15s.  lod.  each.  It  seems  a  large  proportion 
were  not  agricultural  labourers.  Two  of  them  were  subsequently 
hanged  for  murdering  a  manager,  fifteen  others  were  sentenced 
for  an  atrocious  crime.  The  remainder  are  reported  not  to  be 
unsatisfactory  for  this  description  of  Chinese.  529  of  this 
kind  of  immigraints  were  landed  in  Jamaica  in  1884,  to 
work  five  years.  Of  course  there  was  not  a  female  among 
them.  Poor  Jamaica !  It  seems  the  planters'  indent  on 
the  Government  for  East  Indians  arrived  too  late  to  be 
complied  with  and  these  Chinese  were  hurriedly  sent  on  in 
lieu  thereof..  When  the  Chinese  were  landed,  and  were  in- 
formed of  the  terms  of  the  bond,  they  refused  to  work  and 
demanded  more  wages.  It  was  too  late  for  them  to  object, 
and  their  demand  was  refused.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  criminal 
statistics  of  the  Island  will  show  where  they  have  been.  It 
was  an  ill  day  for  Jamaica  when  the  Royal  Commissioners 
recommended  this  novel  remedy — of  State-imported  Chinese 
and  other  coolies — to  meet  existing  social  evils.  It  may  be 
safely  said  it  would  pay  a  Colony  to  give  ;^i,ooo  a  head  to 
keep  such  people  from  its  shores.  The  system  is  only  a  shade 
better  than  that  which  the  French  follow  in  shipping  recidivists 
to  New  Caledonia,  but  without  the  reasons  which  the  French 
might  give.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  in  the  midst  of  their 
distress  have  to  pay  for  their  introduction.  It  is  hard  for  a 
people  to  be  taxed  for  such  base  objects. 

I'he  late  W.  Bagehot,  in  The  Postulates  of  English  Political 
Economy^  says  :  "  Complete  freedom  of  capital  presupposes 
complete  freedom  of  labour,  and  can  only  be  attained  when 
and  where  this  exists."  Unfortunately,  many  people  in  Great 
Britain  seem  to  think  the  principles  of  political  economy  are 
not  applicable  in  Crown  Colonies.  The  same  author  gives  the 
following  as  one  of  the  four  conditions  required  in  order  that 
the  transferability  of  labour  may  not  be  impeded  :  "  There 
must  be  no  competing  system  of  involuntary  labour  limiting 
the  number  of  employments  or  moving  between  them  more 
perfectly  than  contemporary  free  labour."  All  the  evils  that 
could  arise  from  the  ignoring  and  setting  aside  of  these  pre- 
cepts are  observable  in  the  Crown  Colonies  where  the  State 
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has  intervened.  The  native  Jamaican  labourers,  so  much 
decried,  in  the  years  1883-4  sent  to  the  Jamaican  banks  from 
Panama,  where  they  are  appreciated,  the  sum  of  ^^253,021  in 
hard-earned  wages — a  more  convincing  proof  than  any  adverse 
reports  of  capacity  for  work  and  capacity  for  thrift.  Even  we 
hear  of  the  better  labour  of  the  slave.  The  present  "  task  " 
was  the  amount  of  work,  determined  by  a  committee  of 
Jamaican  planters,  soon  after  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834, 
which  they  calculated  a  well-conditioned  slave  could  do  in  one 
day.  This  was  to  determine  the  future  day's  work  of  a  freed- 
man.  The  presumption  is  pretty  certain  they  would  not  make 
it  too  little.     A  free  native  labourer  now  finishes  it  by  noon. 

Agriculture. 

The  West  Indies  are  no  exception  to  most  of  the  other 
Colonies  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown.  One 
hears  little  of  the  home  industries  of  the  people  or  of  how 
they  live.  One  chiefly  hears  of  the  produce  in  which  absentee 
planters  or  merchants  have  an  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  a  few  important  exceptions,  the  majority  of  people  in  some 
of  these  Colonies  are  not  so  excessively  interested  in  this  kind 
of  produce — at  least  not  to  the  extent  imagined.  It  would  be 
well  for  everybody  if  they  were  more  interested  in  this  cultiva- 
tion, for  it  is  a  lamentable  condition  of  things  when  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  a  country  is  dissociated  from  the  bulk  of  its 
people. 

In  Jamaica  the  kind  of  produce  raised  by  the  permanent  and 
resident  inhabitants  for  export  is  not  as  much  as  it  should  be, 
but  such  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  it  is  mostly  dis- 
posed of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owners.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment, having  determined  that  the  people  did  not  show  sufticient 
alacrity  in  responding  to  the  demands  and  terms  of  planters, 
sent  shiploads  of  coolies  to  the  sugar  estates ;  and  much  of 
this  form  of  produce  is  now  raised  this  way  and  not  by  resident 
free  labour.  Many  of  the  most  energetic  and  able  labourers 
meanwhile  emigrate  after  higher  wages ;  and  eventually  return 
in  considerable  numbers  with  money  saved  and  buy  plots  of 
land  and  settle  as  peasant  proprietors.  These  people  are 
forming  more  and  more  the  backbone  of  the  island.  Jamaica 
to-day  would  be  in  a  much  poorer  way  than  even  she  is  in 
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now  without  them.  There  are  nearly  40,000  holdings  in  the 
island  under  5  acres,  there  are  about  13,500  between  5  and 
50  acres,  there  are  about  2,200  between  100  and  1,000  acres, 
there  are  572  large  estates  from  1,000  acres  upwards.  The 
smaller  proprietors  are  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
support  the  Government.  The  export  of  fruit,  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  the  small 'holders,  has  increased  in  ten  years  from 
about  ;^2o,ooo  in  value  to  ;£"26o,ooo.  The  demand  for 
bananas  in  the  United  States  has  doubled  every  five  years 
since  i860.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  demand  for 
certain  descriptions  of  fruit.  The  lands  of  the  peasant  owners 
(chiefly  Africans  in  race)  are  among  the  most  laboriously 
cultivated  in  the  island. 

According  to  the  Demerara  Argosy  of  the  20th  of 
February,  1886,  small  proprietors  are  much  wanted  in  British 
Guiana.  This  is  very  probable.  A  large  body  of  such  men 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  add  stability  to 
wealth  and  improve  the  present  condition  of  things  in  that 
Colony.  A  letter  by  "Unity"  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
of  British  Guiana,  20th  of  March,  1886,  says  :  "The  Creoles 
can  obtain  no  work  on  estates.  A  great  part  of  sugar 
estates  are  worked  exclusively  by  indentured  immigrants, 
and  if  the  Government  do  not  give  facilities  for  peasant 
cultivation,  they  must  leave  the  Colony."  The  Government  is 
responsible  for  everything  in  this  Colony,  more  especially  so 
than  in  many  others. 

In  the  Windward  Islands,  also,  the  Local  Committee  lately 
appointed  to  consider  the  tariffs  recommended  a  land-tax,  and, 
in  doing  so,  spoke  up  for  the  encouragement  of  peasant 
proprietors,  on  whom,  to  a  large  extent,  the  prosperity  of  this 
group  of  Colonies  depends. 

St.  Lucia  has  over  14,000  freeholders.  In  St.  Lucia, 
Tobago,  Grenada,  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  the  metairie  system  is 
worked.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  this 
method  of  cultivation,  but  its  advantages  have  often  been 
demonstrated  for  the  raising  of  those  articles  which  require 
special  and  individual  attention  and  which  landowners  will  not 
themselves  take  in  hand.  A  United  States  consular  report 
states  of  the  West  Indian  islanders  generally  :  "  A  peculiar 
trait  of  the  negro  is  that  he  will  bestow  great  care  and  industry 
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on  cultivating  property  of  his  own,  however  small  it  may  be." 
But  that  "land  let  out  to  a  tenant  at  a  yearly  rent  was  often 
badly  cultivated."  The  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  evidently 
about  the  same,  under  similar  conditions,  as  men  are  every- 
where. 

Apart  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  there  may  be  said  to 
be  no  industries  in  the  West  Indies  except  to  partially  supply 
some  simple  local  wants.  Fruit  preserving  is  practised  to  some 
extent  at  the  Bahamas.  But  this  industry,  which  should  be 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
practically  neglected.  As  most  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
have  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation  of  preserving  sugar  * 
it  would  appear  the  Government  does  not  desire  to  encourage 
this  industry.  Although  obviously  an  industry  that  would  be 
particularly  suited  to  peasant  proprietors — like  vine  culture, 
dairy  farming,  or  cheese-making — it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  one  in  which  absentee  proprietors  or  present 
mercantile  interests  would  be  interested. 

The  islands  of  Jamaica  (with  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands),  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's  and  Nevis,  Virgin 
Islands,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat,  contain  about  6,465,300 
acres  of  land,  of  which  only  about  1,542,942  are  in  anyway 
cultivated.  But  the  distribution  of  cultivation  is  unequal :  less 
than  ^  of  Jamaica  and  Grenada,  less  than  ^  of  Trinidad  and 
Antigua,  less  than  ^  of  St.  Vincent,  St.  Kitt's  and  Nevis,  I  of 
Montserrat,  less  than  i  of  St.  Lucia  and  the  Bahamas  (but 
some  say  ^  of  both  are  uncultivable),  y  of  Tobago,  J  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  ^  of  Dominica,  the  whole  of  Barbadoes.  Culti- 
vation, roughly  speaking,  is  thus  distributed.  In  tropical 
countries  much  land  deemed  uncultivable  on  closer  inspection 
is  found  useful.  Coffee,  cocoa,  arborets  generally,  and  fruit, 
sometimes  prosper  in  very  unlikely  looking  places,  due  to 
skilful  and  intelligent  industry.  Jamaica  and  Dominica  offer 
the  best  advantages,  perhaps,  and  the  greatest  fields  for  future 
development.  But  the  labour  difficulty  is  chronic  in  both, 
due  to  the  official  discouragement  of  sufficiently-paid  field 
labour.  The  best  hands  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  Dominicans  go  to  make  money— by 
higher  wages — in  the  neighbouring  French  Colonies,  and  the 
*  The  average  duty  on  preserving  sugar  is  from  |d,  to  i|d.  per  lb. 
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Jamaicans  in  Central  America.  The  Dominican  dislikes 
much  the  forced  road  labour  ("travaux") — a  form  of  taxa- 
tion which  is  always  unpopular,  usually  unjust  in  its  incidence, 
and,  as  a  rule,  useless  in  its  application.  It  may  be  safely 
said  of  both  these  Colonies  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
fiscal  systems  and  laws  and  methods  of  dealing  with  local 
(questions  so  hurtful  to  prosperity,  so  calculated  to  discourage 
local  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  capital,  so  certain 
to  drive  away  labour,  and,  consequently,  so  detrimental  to 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  a  community.  On  the  mainland 
-3I0  part  of  Guiana  is  cultivated,  chiefly  by  the  European 
community  through  its  dependents ;  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  the  aborigines,  who  are  supposed  to  number  less  than  8,000, 
officially.  Sornething  over  yJo  part  of  Honduras  is  similarly 
cultivated.  There  have  been  local  wars  with  the  natives  from 
time  to  time,  which  have  told  against  the  prosperity  of  this 
latter  Colony.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  the  independent  States 
of  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  The  far  greater  progress  made  by 
these  countries  in  every  direction,  their  apparently  greater 
attractions  for  Europeans  and  Americans  and  foreign  capital 
generally,  and  their  limitless  resources,  must  make  the  future 
of  Honduras  less  certain  than  that  of  any  other  West  Indian 
colony.  On  the  whole  the  Islands  should  offer  the  best 
advantages  to  moderate  capitalists ;  they  grow  almost  everything 
in  perfection ;  there  is  no  lack  of  good  land  or  of  the  best 
labour  either  if  fairly  dealt  by ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  legitimate 
reason  why  a  prosperous  future  should  not  be  in  store  for  them 
all.  But  there  is  one  thing  necessary,  without  which,  a  long 
and  sad  experience  must  have  taught  them,  no  forward  step 
can  be  made  :*  thorough  local  self-government  and  absence  of 
outside  control. 

The  value  of  the  exportable  produce  of  the  West  Indies 
has  always  been  great.  As  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  any  considerable 
wealth  to  the  Colonies.  Absentee  interests  have  usually 
dominated  the  position,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  certain 
forms  of  cultivation  having  been  kept  up  when  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  many  of  these  Colonies  to  have 

*  El  Nacionaly  of  Brazil,  states  that  British  interests  in  Brazil  alone 
represent  a  capital  of  ;^44, 500,000.  There  is  little  or  no  fresh  (British) 
capital  being  invested  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
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replaced  them,  to  some  larger  extent  at  all  events  than  has  yet 
been  the  case,  by  other  descriptions  of  produce.  It  is  pretty 
certain  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  persevered  in  beyond 
reason  in  certain  places  v^^here  it  could  not  possibly  be  raised 
on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  a  similar  crop  in  other 
Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  productions,  of  quite 
equal  value  to  sugar,  very  suitable  to  these  localities,  vv^hich 
would  have  yielded  adequate  profits  to  an  intelligent  culti- 
vation. It  may  be  fairly  said  of  the  West  Indies  that  they 
produce  everything  well ;  that  there  is  no  article  of  value 
grown  in  tropical  or  intertropical  climates  that  may  not  find  a 
suitable  soil  and  climate  somewhere  in  their  midst.  Some 
essential  articles  of  human  food  require  a  milder  climate ; 
these  the  people  must  import.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  day  will 
come  when  they  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  these  necessary  food 
supplies  without  having  to  pay  penal  duties  of  customs  on 
them,  and  that  circumstances  will  be  so  adjusted,  by  that  local 
self-government  which  alone  can  do  it,  that  they  will  grow  the 
best  produce,  and  the  most  suitable  for  existing  markets,  at 
their  own  discretion  and  for  their  own  profit. 

In  some  of  the  West  Indies  there  is  yet  good  timber 
available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  that  remains  of  this  very  valu- 
able commodity  will  be  looked  after  better  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  both  for  climatic  as  well  as  for  profitable  purposes. 
Jamaica  has  suffered  much  from  sheer  useless  destruction — 
for  a  good  deal  of  which  the  people  themselves  are  to  blame, 
or  rather  would  be,  if  the  Government  had  ever  allowed 
them  any  discretion  or  direction  in  the  matter — but  much 
remains.  Much  also  remains  in  Dominica,  Trinidad,  Tobago, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada.  In  Guiana  and  Hon- 
duras there  are  large  tracts  of  virgin  forest ;  but  timber  is 
one  of  those  articles  that  have  no  present  value  unless  they  be 
reasonably  accessible,  and  in  these  two  last  mentioned  Colonies 
nearly  all  accessible  timber  has  already  been  cleared  out  or 
destroyed  and  nothing  was  put  in  its  place.  Honduras  still 
sends  mahogany  and  logwood,  but  the  haulage,  from  greater 
remoteness,  is  yearly  increasing  in  cost.  In  this  colony  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  being  seriously  spoken  of.  If  it  offers 
profitable  advantages,  people  might  be  attracted  from  the 
islands  and  the  mainland  as  peasant  cultivators.  That  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  attracted  or  even  invited  seems  probable  from 
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a  recently  published  official  calculation  which  shows  the 
Indian  coolie  to  be  the  man  wanted.  It  seems  a  West  Indian 
free  labourer  expects  quite  10  to  12  dollars  per  month  wages, 
whereas  an  indentured  coolie  can  be  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  to  work  for  five  years  at  about  half  the  current  wages, 
or  for  6-50  dollars  per  month,  as  per  invoice.  It  is  therefore 
maintained  that  Government  should  even  advance  the 
money  to  import  these  coolies  as  there  is  manifestly  a 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  them  as  against  free  labourers — 
q.  e.  d. — and  it  is  thus  prosperous  Colonies  are  expected  to 
be  formed  ! 

A  Colony  circumstanced  like  British  Honduras  should  be 
glad  to  get  people  to  come  and  work  the  land.  Let  it  be  known 
in  British  India,  in  the  West  Indies  (British  and  others),  on  the 
American  Continent,  in  Madeira,  and  in  Africa,  that  a  family 
may  have  20  acres  of  good  land  in  a  ring  fence  for  nothing, 
and  free  of  taxes  for  five  years,  on  condition  of  cultivation.  In 
order  that  they  may  have  the  necessary  means,  offer  good  wages 
for  efficient  labour  for  a  year  or  two.  They  will  thus  get  decent 
immigrants  and  peasant  farmers ;  a  class  absolutely  essential  to 
any  colony  which  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  the  pro- 
perty of  a  few  speculators  hiring  gangs  of  semi-servile  pauper 
labourers.  If  the  Colony  cannot  afford  these  or  somewhat 
similar  terms  it  Avill  not  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  places  where  advantages  equally  good  are 
to  be  had. 

Tobago  has  not  been  prosperous.  Like  some  other  West 
Indian  Colonies  (if  places  so  circumstanced  can  really  be  termed 
Colonies)  it  was  much  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  who  with- 
drew their  support  when  the  cultivation  pursued  in  the  island 
was  unprofitable  or  less  profitable  than  elsewhere — a  result 
likely  to  follow  on  the  method.  The  metairie  system  is  in  use 
now;  but  the  Government  hopes  to  get  coolies  for  the 
planters,  who  are  to  pay  a  third  of  the  cost  of  introduction,  the 
taxes  of  the  people  providing  the  other  two-thirds.  One  has  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies  to  hear  propositions  of  this  nature 
seriously  discussed. 

In  the  French  Colony  of  Martinique  the  population — 166,000 
— does  not  increase.  The  cultivated  land  is  officially  valued  at 
34,000,000  francs,  buildings  and  materials  at  31,000,000  francs, 
and  cattle  at  8,000,000  francs — a  total  of  73,000,000  francs, 
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or  43975  francs  per  inhabitant.  In  Guadaloupe  and  its  depen- 
dencies the  population  is  about  192,000.  The  value  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  returned  at  60,000,000  francs,  buildings  and 
materials  at  50,000,000  francs,  and  animals  at  10,000,000  francs 
— a  total  of  120,000,000  francs,  or  625  francs  per  inhabitant. 
The  average  for  the  two  Colonies  will  be  532*38  francs  per  in- 
habitant. In  the  British  Colonies  there  are  no  statistics  forth- 
coming of  the  above  nature,  although  in  some  of  them  the 
materials  exist  for  compiling  a  table.  Assuming  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Colonies  to  be  as  well  off  as  in  the  above 
French  Colonies  this  will  be  about  pf  21  is.  8d.  per  inhabitant, 
or  a  total  for  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies  of  about 
;!^3  2,5 50,000.  On  the  whole,  the  capitalised  value  of  the 
British  West  Indies  might  be  approximately  got  at  another 
way.  If  every  one  of  the  1,550,000  inhabitants  required  on  an 
average  only  2M.  per  day  to  live  on,  this  would  be;^3  i6s.  o^d. 
per  year,  or  ^5,893,229  3s.  2d.  for  the  entire  population. 
They  will  also  have  to  pay  ;£2,o53,75o  in  taxes.  This  would 
be  together  nearly  ;^8, 000,000  a  year.  The  total  export  of 
produce  comes  to  more  than  this,  for  it  averages  about 
;^9, 2  50,000  a  year,  while  the  total  imports  average  about 
;^'8, 5 00,000.  It  is  not  certain  how  many  people  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  produce  raised  for  export,  but  the  usual 
proportion  of  its  value  will  be  paid  in  wages  and  be  included  in 
the  above  ;£5,893,2  29  3s.  2d.  It  is  more  probable  the  people 
will  have  from  different  sources  quite  ;£9, 000,000  a  year  at  least 
(or  its  equivalents).  On  the  French  standard,  and  adding  uncul- 
tivated lands,  railways  (84  miles),  roads,  forests,  etc.  (roads 
especially  being  valuable),  the  capitalised  value  cannot  be 
under  ^^5 0,000,000 ;  but  on  the  basis  of  12  years' valuation 
of  the  above  gross  receipts  by  the  people  on  all  cultivation 
it  would  be  ;Ji 08,000,000.  The  value  of  the  British  West 
Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  doubt  great,  but  it  is  not 
in  question  here.  The  question  is  their  value  to  the  inhabitants. 
Even  at  2^d.  a  day  each  it  would  want  a  capital  of  nearly 
118  millions  at  5  per  cent  to  feed  the  people.  But  these 
civilised  and  organised  communities  have  a  potentiality  of 
development  into  a  future  wealth  that  should  require  no  calcula- 
tions to  make  its  value  felt  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  British  people  will  give  them  a  substantially  formed 
self-government  to  enable  them  to  work  for  this  end. 
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Taxatio7i. 

The  richer  and  more  varied  a  country  is  industrially  the 
more  it  may  receive  from  duties  of  customs  by  moderation  in 
its  tariffs  and  by  having  few  of  them  and  by  imposing  no 
duties  on  necessary  food  or  raw  material.  Thus  Free-Trade 
England  gets  24  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  from  this  source, 
whilst  Protectionist  France  and  Italy  only  get  about  9  per  cent, 
of  theirs  from  it;  Austria  gets  5  per  cent.,  Russia  12  per  cent, 
Belgium  and  Holland  1 2  and  4 J  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
customs  charges  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  carefully  imposed 
so  as  not  to  check  importation.  Protectionist  States  impose 
theirs  for  the  chief  purpose  of  restricting  supplies.  With  few 
exceptions,  none  of  the  tariffs  imposed  on  the  British  Crown 
Colonies  are  for  avowed  Protectionist  objects,  but  they  are  as 
mischievous  as  if  they  were  intended  for  that  purpose,  and  often 
more  so.  There  are  no  countries  in  the  world  where  the  tariffs 
in  use  are  so  bad  in  their  effect  on  the  people  and  on  trade  as  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  These  tariffs  are  very  heavy  on  articles 
that  should  be  free  to  the  people — such  as  corn,  flour,  and  meat. 
The  supplies  of  these  necessaries  of  life  are,  in  consequence, 
limited ;  they  are  also  made  too  costly  for  the  humble  to  use  them, 
except  as  luxuries.  The  West  Indies  can  grow  but  little  of  that 
kind  of  food  which  mankind  must  use  in  order  to  sustain  a 
vigorous  vitality  and  to  advance  in  civilisation.  Many  worthy 
people  have  spoken  of  root  diets,  and  the  liking  of  the  people 
for  such,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  West  Indian  soil  for  growing 
them.  It  is  no  injustice  to  those  who  urge  these  arguments  to 
state  that  a  careful  study  of  their  whole  views  will  show  them  to 
have  usually  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the  people.  They  deem 
them  very  inferior  indeed  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  unlikely 
to  rise  higher,  and  therefore  the  food  of  organised  civilised  com- 
munities cannot  be  much  needed  by  them.  This  argument 
would  be  entitled  to  have  weight,  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  hold  these  views,  if  root  foods  could  be  had;  but  they 
cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any  season  and  they 
alfbgether  fail  more  or  less  from  time  to  time.  This  enforced 
reliance  on  them,  therefore,  results  in  a  chronic  state  of  partial 
famine — a  long  agony  of  starvation — to  the  poor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  none  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  is  more  than 
a  contribution  of  root  food  locally  grown;  in  many  of  them  this 
D  2 
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contribution  to  the  general  diet  is  less  per  head  than  is  grown 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  have  to  obtain  their 
chief  food  supplies  from  abroad  to  a  greater  extent,  relatively, 
than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  These  imported  supplies 
are  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  due  to  the  tariffs ; 
but  they  have  to  suffice,  and  the  consequences  are  traceable 
in  the  mortality  of  children,  in  the  hospital  returns,  and  in  the 
usual  signs  indicative  of  a  poor  vitality  among  a  population. 
The  West  Indies  should  do  a  considerably  larger  export  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  obtain  equivalent  food  supplies  in 
return.  As  it  is,  they  received  about  ^2,000,000  a  year  on 
an  average,  during  the  10  years  ending  1882,  mostly  in  food, 
and  they  sent  in  return  about  ;£"5oo,ooo  a  year  less  in  produce. 
They  could  do  five  times  this,  and  the  larger  trade  would 
secure  a  more  certain  and  remunerative  market.  United 
States  merchants  would  be  glad  to  deal  readily  with  people 
who  took  much  of  th.  ir  market  produce  in  exchange."^  It 
needs  no  economist  to  prove  how  the  West  Indian  tariffs  must 
make  the  growth  of  a  sound  trade  impossible.  If  these  tariffs 
are  morally  unjustifiable  and  cruel  to  the  people,  they  are  perhaps 
even  more  unsound  and  impolitic  from  a  business  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  If  they  were  imposed  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  arresting  the  growth  of  United  States  trade  they 
could  not  have  been  made  more  certainly  effective.  Perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  this  was  one  of  the  unavowed  objects — at  the 
time  they  were  imposed — in  making  them  so  onerous.  A  few 
monopolists  (British  merchants)  have  had  all  the  West  Indies 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  and  did  with  them  much  as  they 
pleased.  These  interests  have  recently  endeavoured  to  get 
the  British  Government  to  make  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  reciprocal  trade  by  a  mutual  lowering  of  tariffs  ;  for 
the  British  West  Indian  merchants  find  it  also  to  be  their 
interest  now  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  British 
Government  would  have  no  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
legislative  body  representing   a  United  West   Indies   making 

*  All  the  foreign  West  Indian  Islands  require  to  import  food  as  well  as 
the  British  Islands.  Besides  very  large  supplies  of  flour,  biscuits,  fish, 
etc.,  the  United  States  send  to  all  the  West  Indian  Islands  each  year 
about  68,000,000  lbs.  of  lard,  22,000,000  lbs.  of  bacon  and  ham,  and 
275,000  barrels  of  pork. 
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a  fair  arrangement ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
regulating  British  international  trade  for  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
pose the  convention  herself.  It  stands  to  reason  the  official 
councils  and  the  little  mockeries  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  separate  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies  can 
have  no  right  to  treat,  for  they  represent  nothing.  The  Bar- 
badoes  Assembly  is  the  only  reasonable  one  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  it  cannot  claim  to  represent  more  than  its  own  tight  little 
island.* 

About  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United 
States  consist  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  demand  for  fruit 
is  without  limit  and  other  produce,  such  as  cocoa  and  coffee, 
finds  an  increasing  market.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  .the  Spanish  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
exceed  ;;£'i 4,000,000  a  year  in  value.  In  1883  these  two 
islands  sent  471,957  tons  of  sugar  against  135,400  tons  from 
the  fourteen  British  Colonies,  32,780  tons  from  the  two  French 
Colonies,  14,118  tons  from  other  foreign  West  Indian  Colonies, 
Haiti,  and  San  Domingo.  When  two  parties  have  large 
supplies,  each  of  what  the  other  most  wants,  there  must  be 
some  considerable  mismanagement  which  allows  of  a  restricted 
commerce  between  them.  The  United  States  require  yearly 
supplies  of  the  best  grown  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
latter  require  large  yearly  supplies  of  American  food  articles. 
It  is  waste  of  time  and  space  to  argue  over  such  an  elementary 
truism  as  that  the  West  Indian  food  tariffs — so  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  so  calculated  to  limit  their  trade — are  the 
worst  possible  methods  of  raising  revenue  that  could  be  devised. 
M.  Eugene  Forgues,  in  a  clever  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
April,  1886,  entitled,  "Le  radicalisme  en  Angleterre,"  says  of  the 
olden  times :  '■'■Plus  un  objet  etait  indispensable^ plus  ildhenait  aux 
yeux  du  legislateur  une  soiirce  certaine  et  facile  de  revenue"  This 
aptly  puts  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  West  Indian  system 
and  the  whole  financial  wisdom  of  legislators  and  administrators 
for  the  last  half  century.  It  would  be  impossible  for  legislative 
finance  to  do  worse.  The  question  is  now  blandly  asked  :  If 
these  tariffs  are  abolished,  what  is  proposed  in  their  place  ?  The 
answer  is  doubtless  not  so  easy  as  it  should  be,  but  it  has  been 
rendered    difficult    by    the    almost    complete    ruin    of   these 

*  The  proposed  convention  between  the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States  would  be  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  to  work  against  Free  Trade. 
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Colonies,  due  largely  to  the  very  thing  complained  of.  The 
answer  nevertheless  can  be  given,  and  in  no  hesitating  or 
uncertain  voice.  A  saving  of  ^,^200,000  a  year  at  least  could 
be  immediately  made  by  the  union  of  the  West  Indies  into  one 
General  Government.  More  probably  the  saving  would  be 
;j^3oo,ooo,  or  more,  because  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  "The  Government  of  the  West  Indies,"  has  been 
purposely  put  at  the  highest  possible  expenditure.  It  could 
well  be  lowered ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  many  points  where  it 
might  be  largely  curtailed.  The  present  method  of  taxation  in 
many  West  Indian  Colonies  leaves  the  rich  practically  untaxed. 
A  properly  distributed  land  and  property  tax  would  alone  bring 
in  the  sum  required — about  ;£"2 90,000  a  year — and  make  it 
practicable,  even  at  the  present  extravagant  rate  of  public 
expenditure,  to  entirely  free  all  necessary  food  imports.*  The 
profits  of  merchants  and  planters  (for  there  are  profits  notwith- 
standing all  the  grumbling)  are  now  practically  untaxed.  In 
dealing  with  first  principles  Adam  Smith  may  be  quoted ;  he 
says  :  "The  subjects  of  a  State  ought  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  enjoy  under  the  protection 
of  the  State — according  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  each 
person  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  State."  Were  any- 
thing approaching  this  to  be  done  the  difficulty  would  no 
longer  exist.  There  are  places  in  the  West  Indies  where 
taxation  is  so  adjusted  that  men  receiving  ^^  1,000  a  year 
profit  (when  they  pay  any  taxes  at  all)  pay  less  than  a  labourer 
on  IS.  a  day.  Unfortunately,  should  the  present  unnecessary 
and  extravagant  rate  of  expenditure  be  kept  up,  the  removal  of 
these  mischievous  and  iniquitous  taxes  will  necessitate  the 
placing  of  some  of  the  burden  on  shoulders  hitherto  exempted. 
Proportional  taxation  is  not  hereby  intended.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  incidences  of  taxation  be  so  adjusted  that  the  burden  may 
fall  equally  on  all,  and  not,  as  now,  almost  wholly  on  the  poor.f 
Legislators   and    Governors   have  a  not  unnatural   dislike 

*  The  present  taxes  on  food  articles,  chiefly  imported  from  the  United 
States,  come  to  between  ;^28o,ooo  and  ;^290,ooo  a  year  for  all  the  British 
West  Indies. 

t  These  West  Indian  food  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  old  Assemblies — 
representing  entirely  and  solely  the  planting  interests — and  they  took  good 
care  the  lower  classes  should  pay  the  taxes  and  the  planting  interests  be 
practically  exempted.     Downing  Street  made  no  objections. 
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of  this  thorny  ground  and  of  putting  powerful  and  in- 
fluential bodies  against  them.  There  seems  little  likelihood 
of  any  real  good  being  done  except  by  an  independent  local 
body,  powerful  enough,  by  representing  the  popular  voice  of 
the  whole  community,  to  deal  with  all  such  matters  without 
fear  of  sectional  interests.  The  easiest  way  and  the  most 
practicable  would  be  to  lower  expenditure,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  pointed  out,  by  the  creation  of  a  "  United  West 
Indies." 

Crttntnal  Statistics. 

The  population  of  all  the  British  West  Indies  is  known  to 
be  about  1,550,000  (including  both  continental  and  island 
Colonies).  In  the  year  1884  there  were  102,856  people 
apprehended  and  summoned.  Of  this  number,  48,827  were 
acquitted.  The  convictions,  therefore,  amounted  to  54,029, 
or  less  than  3J  per  cent,  of  the  population.  13,221  convictions 
were  for  oifences  against  persons,  but  not  generally  of  a  severe 
or  dangerous  kind  socially — being  chiefly  personal  assaults 
owing  to  disputes,  brawls,  etc.  There  were  2,003  convictions 
for  praedial  larceny,  or  one  for  every  774  inhabitants.*  This  is 
a  startling  disproof  of  one  of  the  accepted  grievances  against 
the  people.  It  is  currently  said  the  offence  is  so  common  that 
agricultural  interests  suffer  severely  through  it.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  an  increase  of  peasant  proprietors  in  a  country 
causes  rural  thefts  of  produce  to  diminish  ;  this  is  eminently  the 
case  in  the  West  Indies.  Other  offences  against  property  show 
4,747  convictions;  among  them  there  appears  a  good  deal 
of  trespass.  "Other"  (undefined)  offences  show  31,388  con- 
victions ;  these  include  cases  never  heard  of  in  England, 
such  as  labour  and  domestic  disputes  in  large  numbers. 
2,670  of  the  total  convictions  were  by  the  superior  courts. 
The  criminal  statistics  on  the  whole  cannot  be  deemed 
unsatisfactory.  Single  years  taken  alone  are  sometimes  mis- 
leading ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  compare  the  year  1 884 
with  the  three  years   1876-7-8.     The  average  for  these  years 

*  Praedial  larceny  in  England  and  Wales,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
would  have  to  include  offences  connected  with  game  laws.  The  convictions 
on  this  basis  for  1882-3  were  about  15,100,  or  i  for  every  1,821  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  larceny  from  the  person,  in  England  and  Wales,  shows 
so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  convictions  than  in  the  West  Indies,  that  it 
redresses  the  scale. 
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show  (for  all  the  West  Indies)  convictions,  52,338,  which, 
allowing  for  increase  of  population,  will  be  about  the  same  as 
for  1884.  The  average  acquittals  were  40,332,  showing  fewer 
acquittals  proportionately  than  in  1884.  Labour  disputes  are 
evidently  often  before  the  courts  in  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  semi-servile  class 
of  coolie  labour  so  largely  used  in  these  Colonies,  this  must  be 
expected.  In  British  Guiana,  in  the  three  years,  there  were 
only  377  convictions  for  praedial  larceny,  but  27,691  people 
were  convicted  for  "  other  "  (undefined)  offences  in  the  inferior 
courts.  There  were  18,715  convictions  for  offences  against  the 
person  in  the  same  courts,  and  4,627  for  offences  against 
property,  including  cattle  and  other  trespass,  not  being  praedial 
larceny.  During  the  same  years  the  inferior  courts  discharged 
46,922  cases.  A  large  number  of  the  "other"  offences  and  of 
the  discharges  were  for  labour  disputes  between  masters  and 
labourers  or  among  labourers  themselves  or  arising  out  of 
such.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  100,644  cases  went  before 
the  courts  of  British  Guiana  in  the  three  years  1876-7-8,  or 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  those  three  years.  It 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  prosperous  sugar  trade  to  establish 
a  social  system  in  a  British  Colony  which  can  bring  about  such 
results.  The  industries  and  commerce  of  the  people  might  be 
founded  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  nature  of  the  offences  is  largely  of  a  character  which 
really  should  convey  no  social  stigma;  there  should  be 
some  other  arrangements  and  other  tribunals  to  determine  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases.  A  wholesome  local  self-govern- 
ment for  this  Colony  would  work  better  and  lead  to  greater 
harmony  among  the  several  sections  of  the  people.  The 
present  system  stands  self-condemned.  Then  there  is  the 
great  Colony  of  Trinidad,  whose  inhabitants,  outside  the 
disturbing  elements  inseparable  from  the  Government  labour 
system  and  the  large  coolie  traffic,  are,  as  in  British  Guiana 
also,  as  law-abiding  as  in  any  Colony  under  the  Crown.  This 
Colony  has  about  a  quarter  the  population  of  Jamaica,  yet  in  the 
three  years  the  convictions  in  Trinidad,  in  all  the  courts,  came 
to  22^730,  and  in  Jamaica  to  26,637  ;  that  is  to  say,  15  percent, 
of  the  population  of  Trinidad  were  convicted  of  offences  before 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  island  and  in  Jamaica  only  4  J-  per 
cent,  in  those  three  years.      Even  in  Jamaica,  of  this  4J  per 
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cent.,  the  imported  labour  had  a  large  share.  And  yet,  to  speak 
honestly,  Jamaica,  as  regards  its  population,  is  certainly  no 
better  conducted  than  Trinidad,  the  imported  labour  and  the 
disputes  it  involves  being  put  aside.  In  fact,  in  these  three 
years,  the  convictions  before  the  supreme  courts  in  Trinidad 
were  only  232,  against  7,938  in  Jamaica.*  In  Trinidad  there 
were  69  acquittals  before  superior  courts  to  6,738  in  Jamaica. 
Although  the  law  and  its  administration  differ  in  these  two 
islands,  these  statistics  nevertheless  unerringly  demonstrate  that 
Trinidad,  for  the  heavier  class  of  oflfences,  stands  better  than 
Jamaica.  Now  comes  the  social  disorganisation  introduced  by 
the  Government  system.  The  convictions  for  "other"  offences 
in  the  Trinidad  petty  courts  were  16,759,  against  10,136  in 
Jamaica;  that  is  to  say,  11  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Trinidad  were  found  guilty  of  "  other"  offences  against  ij  per 
cent,  for  Jamaica.  An  analysis  of  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  AVest  Indies  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  compare  favourably  with  any  other  community. 
The  largest  number  of  convictions  before  the  courts  of  justice 
are  not  such  as  in  any  civilised  country  would  be  deemed 
dishonourable ;  they  are  due  to  the  disorganisation  of  labour 
and  the  coolie  system.  The  method  of  administration  and  the 
degradation  of  labour — so  evident  to  any  impartial  observer — 
are  the  causes  of  the  social  mischief  in  these  Colonies.  The 
number  of  cases  before  all  the  courts  that  can  be  deemed 
sociably  discreditable  or  dangerous  to  society  are,  on  the 
whole,  no  greater  than  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Dutch  law  (Roman-Dutch)  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  the  fundamental  law  of  British  Guiana  when 
taken  over  by  the  British  (the  same  as  at  the  Cape  and 
Ceylon).  The  Spanish  code,  "Recopilacion  de  las  Indias," 
had  effect  in  Trinidad,  and  the  "Code  de  Martinique"  was 
the  law  of  St.  Lucia.  There  have  been  considerable  modifi- 
cations since  then,  by  subsequent  enactment,  especially  as  to 
criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure.  The  laws  of  most  of 
the  Colonies  have  been  learnedly  compiled  by  competent 
hands.  There  is  much  divergence  between  the  various 
Colonies  in  legal  forms  and  systems,  due  to  the  different 
nationalities   which    founded    them    and   the    terms   of    the 

*  As   follows:    against  the  person,   2,582;    praedial   larceny,    1,515; 
against  property,  2,080 ;  "  other  "  (undefined)  offences,  1,761 ;  total,  7,938. 
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capitulations,  which  does  not  matter  at  all  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view  so  long  as  each  possesses  now  what  it  desires. 
The  Colonies  that  are  British  in  origin  have  naturally  English 
law  and  English  forms  of  procedure  almost  in  every  respect  as 
in  England  itself.  But  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  where 
uniformity  might  have  been  reasonably  looked  for. 

The  Bounty  Systetn  and  Adulteration. 

The  growth  of  sugar  will  always  be  an  important  item  of 
West  Indian  export  industry.  It  is  now  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  bounty  system  certainly  causes  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  those  foreign  countries  employing  it,  but  it  is  also 
injurious  to  the  sugar-growing  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  The  people  of  the  European  States 
where  beet  sugar  is  manufactured,  and  where  bounties  are 
given  on  its  export,  are  mostly  too  ignorant  to  see  they 
are  only  taxing  themselves  to  enrich  a  few  monopolists  and 
that  labour  as  a  whole  profits  nothing  by  the  system.  Even 
if  they  did  see  all  this,  the  people  of  these  despotically 
governed  States  are  powerless.  But  a  country  need  not  be 
despotically  ruled  politically  in  order  to  be  despotically  ruled 
from  a  commercial  and  economic  standpoint ;  for  France, 
commercially,  was  a  freer  country  under  the  Empire  than  she 
is  under  the  Republic,  and  was  consequently  more  prosperous 
also,  only  the  degradation  of  the  political  situation  over- 
shadowed everything  and  eventually  ruined  everything.  It  is 
evident  these  bounties  are  twofold  in  their  aim,  perhaps  even 
more  than  that.  The  chief  cause  for  keeping  them  up  is  to 
enrich  a  few  monopolists — some  of  whom  are  royal,  and  all 
supremely  powerful.  They  are  also  levelled  at  those  Free  Trade 
principles  the  upholders  of  these  bounties  so  much  detest,  and 
which  they  would  like  to  damage  or  destroy ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  succeeded  in  alienating,  if  not  in  converting,  many  honest 
but  weak-kneed  Free  Traders  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
They  are  likewise  levelled  at  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  which 
these  foreign  Powers  so  much  envy,  but  which  they  feel  they 
cannot  touch  unless  they  first  succeed  in  sapping  Free  Trade. 
A  bounty  is  not  Protection  ;  it  is  more  than  that.  The  bounty 
system  has  been  kept  up,  because  Protection  of  itself  could 
do   nothing  against   Free   Trade.      In   a  fair   stand-up  fight 
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Protection  must  always  go  down,  and  the  upholders  of  these 
bounties  know  this  and,  in  fact,  say  so.  They  therefore  try  to 
hit  below  the  belt.  But  they  fail  in  their  designs,  because  they 
do  infinitely  more  mischief  and  injury  to  their  own  trade  and 
people  than  to  the  British  Colonies  or  the  British  people.  It 
would,  nevertheless,  be  a  good  thing  for  honest  principles  and 
for  the  extension  of  Free  Trade,  especially  in  the  Colonies, 
if  something  could  be  devised  to  meet  and  defeat  this  bounty 
system  without  infringing  upon  the  practice  of  Free  Trade,  on 
which  the  future  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  empire  must  depend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  of  bounties,  if  it  lessened 
the  output  of  beet  sugar  (which  is  not  absolutely  certain)  would 
cause  a  recrudescence  of  cane-planting,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  market  would  much  alter.  Over-production  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  occasional  very  low  prices  ;  it  is  certain  to 
come  about  from  time  to  time,  but  always  wears  itself  out. 
Cane  is  yet  grown  in  places  where  it  will  probably  never 
again  pay  to  grow  it.  Countries  have  sometimes  had 
to  transform  their  industries,  and  this  is  a  painful  process. 
But  Ceylon  has  had  to  do  it,  and  the  planters  of  that  island 
have  set  an  example  of  energy  in  this  respect  which  should  not 
be  lost  on  other  Colonies.  The  opening  up  almost  every  year 
of  new  countries  with  virgin  soil — more  fitted  to  grow  sugar 
than  some  Old  Colonies — can  only  have  one  result — the  old 
Colonies  will  have  to  grow  something  else.  One  thing  is 
certain  ;  that  country  where  food  is  cheapest  will  compete  at  a 
distinct  advantage  over  others  where  it  is  made  artificially  dear 
by  tariffs.  The  bounty  system  does  harm  in  the  same  way  that 
any  false  system  or  method  of  conducting  any  great  trade  must 
do  harm,  but  as  regards  the  sugar  Colonies  it  is  only  one 
among  many  evils — and  it  is  not  the  greatest. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  really  comprehensive  adultera- 
tion Act  for  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  of  great  value 
to  legitimate  trade  and  honest  industries,  more  so  than 
many  people  imagine,  and  a  boon  beyond  measure  of  calcula- 
tion to  the  poor.  After  all,  there  should  be  no  great  harm  in 
a  man  being  compelled  to  sell  what  he  is  paid  for  selling. 
Commerce  would  soon  adjust  itself  to  this  useful  condi- 
tion. The  labouring  classes  are  swindled  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  wages  by  millions  sterling  every  year,  in  purchasing 
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fraudulent  mixtures  purporting  to  be  what  they  are  not,  to 
the  damage  of  the  national  health  and  the  honest  industries 
of  the  empire.  With  sugar,  for  instance,  would  it  be  altogether 
impracticable  for  a  purchaser  to  be  able  to  buy  cane  sugar  in  lieu 
of  beet  sugar  if  he  justly  deemed  it  more  wholesome  for  his 
family?  In  the  same  way  he  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  &c.,  without  having 
also  to  consume  the  numerous  abominations  usually  mixed 
with  these  articles.  The  rich  can,  and  no  doubt  do, 
take  care  of  themselves ;  they  probably  sometimes  get — but 
less  often  than  they  imagine — the  articles  they  ask  and 
pay  for.  The  poor  never.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
the  poor  so  defrauded  this  way  as  in  Great  Britain.  Large 
and  fraudulent  profits  are  made  out  of  the  people  somewhere, 
equal  to  a  heavy  taxation.  Members  of  Parliament  and  the 
Government  could  do  nothing  more  useful  than  to  put  a  stop  to 
this.  The  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Colonies  would  be  as  great  as  on  the  health  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  THE   GOVERNMENT   OF    THE    WEST    INDIES." 

Every  one  speaks  of  confederation  in  these  days.  The 
advantages  are  really  too  obvious  to  need  dwelling  on.  What 
is  wanted  to  make  it  practicable  is  to  confine  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  in  order  to  give  as 
much  individual  liberty  to  every  member  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  working  together  of  the  whole  for  specified  purposes. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Crown  Colonies  from  any  scheme,  how- 
ever limited,  would  cause  it  to  fail  on  the  main  issues — that  of 
mutual  protection  and  defence — the  most  important  strategical 
positions  being  held  by  these  Colonies.  The  Parliamentary 
Colonies,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  also  the  less  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  an  enemy  in  case  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  that  the  Crown  Colonies  may  be  included  in  any  intelli- 
gent scheme  of  confederation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  chief 
among  them  at  all  events  to  have  some  considerable  alterations 
made  in  existing  systems.  A  satisfactory  method  of  local  self- 
government  will  have  to  be  granted  them  in  order  that  they 
may  effectively  and  willingly  participate  in  the  general  defence 
with  men  and  money. 

Those  who  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  Federation  must 
be  careful  not  to  permit  the  subject  to  be  any  longer  used,  as 
it  is  so  much  used  now,  as  a  peg  by  Protectionists  and  Fair- 
Traders  on  which  to  hang  their  principles ;  these  latter 
endeavour  to  get  the  public  to  believe  that  Federation  must 
include  Protection ;  the  fact  being  they  care  more  for  the 
latter  than  for  the  former.  The  cause  of  Federation  is  too 
important  to  the  Empire  to  be  permitted  to  be  so  openly 
taken  advantage  of  for  these  party  ends.  It  is  distinctly 
weakened,  and  its  advance  endangered,  by  this  forced  and 
unnecessary  juxtaposition.  The  Federation  of  the  British 
Empire,  whether  for  defensive  or  political  purposes,  is  a 
national  question,  not  only  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  but 
for  all  the  Colonies,  and  it  must  be  treated  as  such.     If  it  be 
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made  a  party  question  by  Protectionists  or  Free  Traders  it  is 
foredoomed  to  failure  notwithstanding  its  greatness. 

With  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  present  methods  are  working  badly.  Little  is  known  in 
England  of  the  opinions  of  these  Colonies.  Unfortunately,  it 
looks  remarkably  like  as  if  no  one  particularly  cared  what  they 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  of  the  people  of  the 
West  Indies  that  they  evince  no  desire  to  trouble  Englishmen  with 
matters  that  mainly  interest  themselves ;  they  are  forced  to  do  so 
because  they  are  not  permitted  to  manage  their  own  business. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  place  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  the  people  by  relieving  the  Home 
Government  of  that  portion  of  its  present  duty  which  consists 
in  directing  and  administering  their  local  domestic  and  business 
affairs. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  hide  the  plain  fact  that 
there  is  general,  deep,  and  wide-spreading  discontent  among 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  is 
not  a  disloyal  discontent,  for  the  people  of  these  Colonies,  of 
all  races,  are  specially  loyal  to  the  Crown.  But  they  are  almost 
as  discontented  as  Englishmen  would  be  under  like  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  light  of 
this  discontent,  as  unfortunately  sometimes  happens,  because 
it  is  only  demonstrated  in  a  loyal  and  constitutional  manner. 
It  would  be  the  less  prudent  to  do  so  because  the  discontent 
is  reasonably  founded.  What  the  people  desire  is  to  be  able 
to  manage  their  own  business.  They  think  they  can  do  this 
for  themselves  better  than  other  people — better  even  than  the 
Colonial  Office  can.  They  are  probably  right  in  their  con- 
jecture. But  even  if  they  went  wrong  they  could  not  be  doing 
worse  than  they  are  doing  now. 

The  trade  of  the  combined  Colonies  is  very  considerable 
and  of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  imports  and 
exports  total  nearly  eighteen  millions  sterling  a  year.  The 
people  pay  over  two  million  pounds  a  year  in  taxes.  It  is  not  a 
light  thing  to  say  to  people  who  do  this  business  and  pay  these 
taxes  that  they  are  unfitted  for  local  self-government.  It  is 
the  less  easy  to  say  it  with  complacency  when  their  business  is 
manifestly  ill-managed  for  them  and  the  taxes  are  expended 
without  any  appreciable  benefit.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
it  is  not  quite  the  case  either  that  the  people  are  deemed 
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wholly  unworthy  of  local  self-government.  That  position 
would  at  all  events  be  logical,  although  founded  on  fallacious 
data.  There  are  places  in  the  West  Indies  where  the  people 
have  a  tolerably  complete  local  self-government.  There  are 
other  places  under  analogous,  if  not  exactly  similar,  conditions 
w^here  there  is  none  whatever,  not  even  its  shadow.  The 
whole  position  is  anomalous. 

The  British  West  Indies  are  indubitably  as  well  governed 
as  it  is  possible  for  Colonies  to  be  which  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced and  placed  under  a  paternal  bureaucracy.  It 
is  not  the  persotmel^  which  is  always  of  a  high  standard 
under  British  rule,  but  the  system  that  causes  all  the  mischief; 
this  stands  self-convicted,  almost  self-condemned,  on  every 
issue.  The.  French  Colonies  are  much  more  liberally 
governed  than  are  most  British  West  Indian  Colonies. 
Martinique  and  Quadaloupe  each  send  a  senator  and  two 
deputies  to  the  French  assemblies.  A  Colonial  senator 
has  recently  been  French  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 
These  Colonies  have  the  French  suffrage.  They  have 
general  councils  as  in  France  and  with  like  powers,  and  the 
Colonies  are  divided  into  communes,  precisely  like  the  mother 
country,  for  local  purposes,  with  mayors,  having  the  same 
powers  as  similar  communes  in  France.  There  are  twenty- 
five  such  in  the  island  of  Martinique  alone.  They  have 
Colonial  Commissions  on  the  same  basis  as  the  French 
Departmental  Commissions.  The  system  of  education  is 
somewhat  backward — the  school  attendance  being  under  the 
average  of  the  British  Colonies,  or  only  one  in  seventeen  of 
the  population.  The  French  are  very  liberal  to  their 
Colonies — the  Home  Government  contributing  about ^^  170,000 
a  year  to  the  general  expenditure  of  Martinique  and  Quadaloupe. 
The  Colonies  of  France  are  behind  no  Colonies  of  any 
Power  in  loyalty  to  the  Home  Government.  They  have  the 
same  kind  of  tariffs  as  the  British  Colonies  and  similar  labour 
systems.  In  consequence  of  this,  notwithstanding  perhaps 
greater  efforts  to  make  some  progress,  they  equally  fail.  In 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  Colonies  the  average  school  attendance 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  British  Colonies,  being  least  at  Surinam 
with  one  in  thirteen  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  Colonial 
system  is  very  illiberal  and  their  Colonies  are  in  a  bad  way. 

A  learned  and  able  writer  in  Appleton's  American  Magazine 
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says  that  young  societies  (Colonies)  require  three  conditions 
in  order  to  prosper :  the  right  of  self-administration,  rapid  and 
easy  transfer  of  property,  and  cheap  government.  No  reasons 
not  easy  of  confutation  have  ever  yet  been  given  why  the  West 
Indies  should  not  have  these  advantages.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  people  maintain  that  the  West  Indies  have  had  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  they  have  had  to  be  withdrawn  because 
they  failed.  But  this  is  not  history.  It  is  an  unfounded  assertion. 

In  the  old  Colonial  period,  which  may  be  said  for  the 
Crown  Colonies  to  have  ended  with  the  Act  of  Emancipation, 
a  House  of  Assembly  was  deemed  constitutionally  essential  in 
every  Settlement  that  was  not  purely  a  military  garrison. 

Everyone  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  except  Trinidad  and  St. 
Lucia,  have  had  elective  representative  Assemblies ;  the  two 
latter  Colonies  were  taken  from  Spain  and  France  respectively 
during  the  great  war  and  held  for  a  time  as  military  conquests. 
These  old  Assemblies  were  completely  representative  of  all 
the  freemen  then  living  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  they  there- 
fore answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  Assembhes  are 
supposed  to  exist.  The  emancipation  of  the  black  popu- 
lation altered  to  their  very  foundations  the  whole  social  fabric, 
so  that  these  old  assemblies  no  longer  represented  the  people. 
The  suffrage  was  elaborately  calculated  to  carefully  exclude 
the  black  population  and  the  interests  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  It  is  evident  to  common  sense  that  these  assemblies 
should  then  have  been  either  at  once  abolished,  or  have  been 
reformed  so  as  to  adequately  represent  the  new  free  interests 
created.  But,  in  truth,  the  emancipation  which  was  decreed 
by  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  was  not  accepted 
in  its  entirety,  and  certainly  was  not  acted  up  to  in  its  true 
meaning,  by  the  permanent  authorities  in  Downing  Street. 
They  kept  on  foot  in  these  Colonies  what  were  now  no  longer 
representative  bodies,  but  only  oligarchal  assemblies  of  planters.* 

*  Of  course  the  Crown  sole  could  not  abolish  these  Assemblies.  This 
abolition,  however,  could  be  brought  about  by  their  own  voluntary  act. 
When  the  Colonial  Office  deemed  it  advisable  they  should  no  longer  exist 
in  certain  Colonies,  it  was  not  found  impracticable  to  get  the  members  of 
most  of  them  to  comply.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  reformed 
them.  It  is  understood  the  permanent  officials  at  Downing  Street  were  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  these  Assemblies  in  certain  Colonies  before  the 
Ministers  could  be  got  to  have  the  same  views,  or  perhaps  before  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  them  in  force. 
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It  would  have  needed  no  penetrative  wisdom  to  have  foretold 
what  must  have  occurred. 

Calamities  came.  These  representative  bodies,  not  of  the 
people  but  of  monstrous  monopolies  and  a  regretted  past, 
then  proved  what  they  obviously  were  throughout  since  the 
act  of  emancipation — unworthy  and  unworkable.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  discredit  on  representative  institutions  was 
not  lost  on  those  who  distrusted  and  disliked  them.  No 
bureaucracy  ever  yet  existed  which  did  not  deem  itself  more 
competent  than  the  peoples'  representatives  to  guide  an 
administration.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  incontestable 
fact  that  the  individuals  composing  a  bureaucracy  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  superior  and  able  men — much  abler  than  any  average 
elected  member  of  an  assembly.  But  they  lack  one  thing : 
they  do  not  know  what  the  people  want,  they  never  can  know 
this.  Their  principles  and  policies  are,  like  themselves,  fixed 
and  immovable ;  whereas  in  a  changing  world  people  have  to 
move  and  be  guided  by  events.  There  are  also  the  dangers  of 
intrigue  and  of  secret  despatches  which  never  see  the  light  of 
day  and  remain  uncontradicted ;  it  is  well  known  how  the 
fate  of  measures  and  of  people  depend  on  such  things,  and 
that  many  measures  are  secretly,  arbitrarily,  and  summarily 
disposed  of  by  irresponsible  individuals.  The  great  Cavour, 
who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  all  these  matters,  said  he 
preferred  the  worst  possible  Assembly  to  an  ante-chamber. 
For  this  reason  also  the  one  great  Assembly,  hereafter  referred 
to,  for  all  the  West  Indies  would  be  lifted  above  the  danger  of 
those  petty  intrigues  that  always  have  some  sway  in  smaller 
assemblies  of  men. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  in  his  work  on  Colonial  Constitutions, 
said  that  local  self-government  failed  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  thus  that  history  gets  falsified,  and  abuses  get  a  warranty  for 
their  continuance,  until  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives  when 
some  calamity  arouses  the  people  and  they  see  the  true 
position.  What  Mr.  Mills  alludes  to  as  having  failed  were 
legislatures  of  planters  with  a  limited  suffrage.  Self-government 
could  not  have  failed  because  it  was  never  tried — at  least  not 
since  emancipation. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  dealing  with  West  Indian  questions 
is  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  Colonies.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  self-government  granted  to  the   people   are   therefore 
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disposed  to  favour  confederation.  The  people  of  the  West 
Indies  are  completely  justified  in  their  suspicion  and  dislike  of 
the  idea.  The  odious  way  in  which  it  has  worked  in  the 
Confederation  of  ^the  Leeward  Islands  and  on  other  occasions 
would  make  it  contemptible  anywhere.  Well  may  people  dread 
a  confederation  which  might  mean  a  concentration  of  des- 
potism, a  centralisation  of  bureaucratic  irresponsibility,  and  the 
death  of  the  little  local  independence  that  even  now  exists  at 
places.  A  confederation  with  an  omnipotent  governor  and  the 
usual  kind  of  council  would  indeed  be  a  calamity.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  realise  the  position.  It 
matters  little  where  a  Minister  resides  in  England.  But  if  the 
making  of  roads,  railways,  harbours  and  bridges,  the  removal 
of  nuisances,  and  all  the  petty  things  done  by  parish  authorities 
at  home,  depended  on  his  nod,  it  would  be  very  dififerent. 
He  would  be  welcomed  by  bands  and  banners,  and  banquets 
and  addresses,  and  the  population  would  turn  out  to  do  him 
honour  because  they  wanted  a  river  bridged,  or  a  lock  to  the 
door  of  the  Court  House,  and  unless  he  be  well  disposed  they 
shan't  get  it  done.  It  is  not  at  all  flunkeyism,  as  some  people 
might  think,  that  causes  respectable  West  Indians  to  be  so 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  a  Governor  in  their  midst;  but 
the  poor  people  can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  or  get  anything 
done  for  them,  without  the  approval  of  this  official. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mills  also  said  :  "  A  Government  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  on  a  real  workable,  authoritative,  and  repre- 
sentative basis  is  impossible  except  all  combine.  Then  the 
colony  will  have  attained  that  degree  of  maturity  at  which  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  community  can  find  an 
adequate  expression  through  an  electoral  body."  Mr.  Mills 
meant  real  self-government,  for  he  says  elsewhere  :  "  The  fullest 
conceivable  development  of  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  as  a  natural  result  of  those  of  self-defence,  can  never 
conflict  with  the  prerogative,  essential  as  it  is  not  only  to  the 
harmonious  action,  but  to  the  very  political  existence  of  a 
detached  and  fragmentary  empire  "  (the  prerogative  alluded  to 
being  the  relations  with  external  States). 

Mr.  Arthur  Mills  was  deemed  in  his  time  an  authority  in 
official  circles.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  a  greater  and  more 
recent  authority.  Lord  Norton  (then  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.),  who  has  been  Parliamentary  Under- 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  says  in  his  work  on 
Colonial  policy,  published  in  1869:  "A  confederation  of  all 
these  eleven  little  Crown  Colonies  (meaning  all  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands,  exclusive  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad)  in  one, 
with  only  such  outlying  agency  in  each  island  as  the  central- 
authority  might  require  to  execute  its  orders,  would  have  the 
trebly  good  effect  of  economising  their  resources,  of  offering 
larger  inducements  to  superior  men  to  undertake  their  civil 
and  judicial  service,  and  of  increasing  the  social  influence  of 
higher  intelligence,  swamping  petty  jealousies  in  the  wider 
community."  He  says  again :  "  A  united  legislature  will,  to 
some  extent,  escape  from  little  party  spirit,  dealing  with  larger 
questions  on  wider  principles ;  and  union  must  tend  to 
assimilate  laws  and  regulations."  The  effect  of  confederation 
on  the  important  matter  of  judicature  is  thus  expressed  : 
"There  are  means  of  substituting  a  few  circuit  judges  of  the 
highest  order  for  a  mass  of  little  chancellors,  chief  justices,  and 
puisnes  now  fritting  authority  and  exhibiting  unseemly  quarrels 

in  every  little  island while  decisions  from  one  set  of  law 

officers  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  kaleidoscope 
of  conflicting  and  fanciful  opinions." 

When  speaking  of  self-government  for  the  British  West 
Indies  many  ignorant  views  and  much  misapprehension  have 
to  be  combated.  Even  Haiti  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  and  paraded  as  a  warning.  But  the  government  of 
this  unfortunate  country,  if  government  it  may  be  called,  was 
founded  on  a  servile  insurrection  that  occurred  a  century  ago. 
The  term  Taine  applied  to  the  French  Revolution  more  aptly 
applies  here :  "  C^  n^etait pas  une  revolution^  viais  une  dissolution^ 
The  uprising  in  Haiti  followed  on  the  application  to  the  people 
of  every  form  of  social  injustice  and  brutal  rule  that  mingled 
ignorance  and  capricious  despotism  could  suggest.  Since  then 
the  Government  has  been  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
disorganised  communities  and  the  plaything  of  occult  forces. 
The  British  West  Indies  are  organised  communities  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  the  authorities  and  statistics  quoted  will 
suffice  to  convince  reasonable  Englishmen  that  it  would  be  a 
signal  advantage  to  the  Empire  to  give  them  that  political 
organisation  and  complete  local  self-government  their  numbers, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  entitle  them  to. 

In  dealing  with  a  confederation  of  the  West  Indies  it  will 
e  2 
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be  best  to  take  the  larger  view  and  have  it  include  all  the 
Colonies.  It  will  then  be  what  Professor  Sheldon  Amos  deems 
a  State  should  be  :  "  Large  enough  to  promote  and  admit  of 
all  economical  and  constitutional  reactions  needed  for  the 
adequate  evolution  of  human  powers  and  relationships,  but  not 
large  enough  to  swallow  up  all  individual  and  national 
idiosyncracies  in  an  overcentralised  dominion."  There  is  no 
danger  that  capital  and  powerful  interests  will  not  be  always 
well  and  sufficiently  represented  and  protected.  What  is 
mainly  required  for  the  stability  of  society  is  that  the 
multitude — the  poor  and  the  obscure — may  also  make  their 
wishes  and  hopes  heard,  and  thus  have  a  basis  upon  which,  by 
perseverance  and  energy,  they  may  construct  for  themselves  a 
home  and  a  country  they  shall  love  to  dwell  in. 

The  general  government  might  be  called  "  The  United 
West  Indies,"  and  be  composed  of  twelve  separate  States, 
with  a  flag  of  its  own  based  on  the  British  ensign.  Each  of 
the  States  would  be  such  as  Professor  Sheldon  Amos  describes 
one  to  be  according  to  international  law  :  "  An  entity  having 
certain  recognisable  predicates,  such  as  independence  of  other 
entities  like  itself,  and  the  power  of  self-government  in  respect 
of  determining  upon  and  controlling  its  own  internal  organisa- 
tion." Each  of  the  States  would  have  its  particular  assembly. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  lay  down  dogmatically  any  method 
to  be  observed  indiscriminately  by  the  several  States  for  their 
local  self-government.  Local  circumstances  and  existing  arrange- 
ments and  institutions  can  albbe  fairly  and  separately  considered 
and  worked  into  the  general  harmony.  All  that  is  demanded  is 
that  the  local  self-government  be  a  real  one  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  It  would  be  well,  nevertheless,  to 
have  the  same  system  for  each  State  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
allowed.  The  franchise  for  all  local  assemblies  should  be 
completely  representative,  every  taxpayer  having  his  vote. 

In  British  Guiana  there  are  now  900  electors  for  a  popula- 
tion of  260,000.  The  court  of  policy  and  combined  court 
have  no  real  power,  they  are  practically  official  councils. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  see  how  such  bodies  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  in  a  community,  except  it  be  deemed  one  to 
lead  an  ignorant  public  to  believe  they  represent  something, 
will  be  edified  by  the  proceedings  of  January,  1886,  and  other 
occasions,  reported  in  the  local  journals.     It  is  almost  waste  of 
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time  referring  to  such  bodies,  only  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
pubHcly  paraded  as  useful  parts  of  an  intelligent  administration. 
The  system  is  a  survival  from  the  old  Dutch  rule,  and  was 
intended  to  support  the  home  trade  interests  only ;  from 
the  very  first  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  a  British  Colony.  The 
court  of  policy  consists  of  the  governor,  four  officials,  and  five 
elective  members.  When  a  seat  of  one  of  these  elective  mem- 
bers becomes  vacant  (the  senior  elective  member  retires  every 
year),  the  college  of  electors  sends  in  two  names  and  the  court 
of  policy  selects  which  pleases  best.  This  college  of  electors  is 
composed  of  seven  members  chosen  for  life  or  pending  residence 
by  a  restricted  franchise  !  There  are  also  six  financial  representa- 
tives elected  for  two  years,  and  re-eligible,  who  are  to  sit  with  the 
above  court  of  policy  when  financial  questions  are  being  dealt 
with  ;  the  machine  is  then  termed  a  "  combined  court."  These 
financial  representatives  have  no  authority  whatever,  except  by 
express  permission  of  the  governor,  to  discuss  any  item  upon 
the  estimate  so  as  to  alter  its  amount.  The  members  maintain 
they  have  a  right.  Hence  some  unseemly  squabbles.  English- 
men will  readily  conclude  that  the  system  is  unworthy  of  any 
British  Colony. 

The  people  of  Barbadoes  have  a  very  good  Assembly  with 
an  electorate  of  4,000  to  a  population  of  175,000.  It  is 
elected  yearly  (there  are  twenty-four  members  according  to 
the  last  Colonial  Office  List).  They  have  the  ballot,  and 
a  corrupt  practices  Act,  a  speaker,  revising  barristers,  a 
mace,  etc.  In  fact,  one  sniffs  the  fresh  air  of  England.  The 
qualifications  for  a  member  are  as  follows  : — A  freehold  of 
30  acres  of  land  and  a  house  on  it  worth  not  less  than  ;!^3oo ; 
the  ownership  of  real  estate  not  under  ;3^i,5oo;  real  property 
rented  at  ^120  a  year  ;  or  ;z^2oo  a  year  from  all  sources.  A 
town  voter  must  have  j£^  a  year  freehold,  or  be  assessed  at 
;£"i5  a  year  taxes,  or  pay  j{^2  a  year  taxes.  Outside  a  town, 
;£i  a  year  taxes  will  give  the  franchise.  It  is  also  conferred 
for  the  receipt  of  ;^4  3s.  4d.  per  month,  or  ^^o  a  year,  wages 
(not  being  menial),  for;^i5  a  year  from  real  estate,  or  the 
securities  of  an  incorporated  company,  or  ;£"5  a  year  as  joint 
tenant  of  lands.  Barristers,  solicitors,  surgeons,  physicians  have 
votes,  also  those  who  hold  B.A.  or  M.A.  university  degrees,  or 
a  testamur  of  Codrington  College.  There  is  a  lodger  franchise 
for  ^i^  a  year  rent  on  premises  worth  ^^50  a  year  value.    The 
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House  elects  its  own  officers.  Members  present  petitions,  ask 
questions  of  executive  officers,  and  introduce  the  usual  bills 
dealt  with  by  Parliaments.  No  private  member  can  introduce  a 
bill  involving  the  direct  raising  or  expenditure  of  revenue,  and  no 
measure  creating  a  charge  on  the  revenue  can  be  introduced 
except  on  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  committee.  In  the 
Assembly,  business  proceeds  by  bills  read  three  times  and  by 
resolutions.  Private  members  can  move  an  address  to  the 
Governor  in  executive  committee  requesting  that  certain  acts 
may  be  done  involving  expenditure,  or  requesting  certain  bills 
or  resolutions  may  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  which  will 
involve  expenditure.  Private  members  introduce  bills  demand- 
ing the-granting  of  powers  to  local  bodies  to  raise  loans.  In 
fact,  as  the  Letters  Patent  say  :  *'  The  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Barbadoes,  may  make  all  such  laws  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govQrn- 
ment  of  the  Island." 

The  Governor  has  a  negative  vote ;  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment retains  the  power  of  withholding  or  disallowing  any  bill. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  9  nominated 
members  whose  assent  is  necessary  to  bills. 

There  is  an  Executive  Committee  presided  over  by  the 
Governor.  This  Committee,  according  to  the  latest  Colonial 
Office  List,  consists  of  the  Commander  of  the  troops,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  one  (nominated) 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  four  (nominated) 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  body  introduces 
all  money  votes,  prepares  estimates,  and  initiates  all  Govern- 
ment measures. 

The  Sessions  are  opened  by  the  Governor,  who  addresses 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
Assembly  separately  (on  financial  questions),  the  British  pro- 
cedure, in  fact,  being  used.  A  Committee  of  the  House  is 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  address. 

There  is  an  Executive  Council  of  three  officials  and  one 
unofficial. 

A  defect  in  the  Barbadian  system  is  the  nomination  of  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  would 
be  a  distinct  improvement — and  be  more  in  accordance  with 
all  proper  principles  of  local  self-government — for  the  Legislative 
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Council  to  elect  its  member  every  three  years,  and  for  every  new 
Assembly  to  elect  its  four  members,  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Barbadians  are  very  good  people,  and  their  island  is  a 
standing  proof,  better  than  any  possible  arguments,  of  what 
Englishmen  and  African  races  can  do  when  they  work  together 
in  harmony  ;  but  the  other  Colonies  have  also  good  qualities.  All 
of  them,  Barbadoes  included,  have  had  their  troubles  due  to 
unpopular  legislation.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
every  one  that  all  these  Colonies  are  equally  fitted  for  perfect 
local  self-government. 

The  Bahamas,  with  a  population  under  44,000,  have  an 
Assembly  of  twenty-eight  members  with  over  6,000  electors. 
There  are  also  legislative  and  executive  councils. 

Antigua  lias  a  Legislative  Council  of  five  officials,  seven  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Governor  and  twelve  members  elected 
by  298  electors  for  a  population  of  34^000.  The  Assembly  having 
no  real  power  even  these  few  electors  hardly  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  ;  sometimes  half  a  dozen  electors  send  a  member  to  the 
Assembly. 

Dominica  has  an  elected  Chamber  of  fourteen  members,  of 
which  the  Governor  or,  in  his  absence,  the  President  of  the 
Island,  is  chairman.  It  is  divested  of  most  of  that  authority 
which  makes  a  local  assembly  of  value  to  a  people. 

With  the  exception  of-  Barbadoes,  none  of  these  assemblies 
have  any  real  power  or  may  be  said  fairly  to  be  the  means  of 
conferring  local  self-government  on  the  people.  They  are 
officially  classed  as  Crown  Colonies  where  the  Crown  has  a 
casting  vote  on  all  measures. 

Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St. 
Christopher  Nevis  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Montserrat,  are 
all  ruled  by  nominated  and  official  councils  and  are  officially 
classed  as  wholly  Crown  Colonies  where  there  is  no  need  of  the 
fiction  of  a  casting  vote. 

The  Jamaican  Assembly  consists  of  nine  members  elected 
by  9,298  electors  in  a  population  of  over  600^000.  Joined  to 
these  are  four  ex-officio  members  and  two  nominated  officials, 
making  sixteen  in  all.  The  Governor  presides  in  person.  The 
failure  of  the  old  Assembly,  which  resulted  in  the  rising,  has 
made  the  Home  Government  afraid  to  trust  the  people.  The 
conclusion  is  not  logical.  The  old  Assembly  had  forty-seven 
members  ;  the  last  election,  prior  to  its  suppression,  was  held 
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in  1863  ')  there  were  1,798  registered  electors,  of  whom  1,482 
recorded  their  votes  in  a  population  then  close  on  500,000;  not 
thirty-two  votes  to  return  a  member.  The  Government  is  acting 
foolishly;  for  the  people  would  have  elected  the  right  men,  and 
men  they  had  confidence  in,  had  they  the  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
there  would  be  a  contented  people  in  this  splendid  Island — a 
British  Colony  since  the  Commonwealth — instead  of  something 
very  much  the  reverse  just  now. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  some  considerable  altera- 
tions will  be  required  in  the  States  of  the  United  West  Indies 
in  order  to  place  their  local  self-governments  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  State  must  be  considered  when 
determining  the  size  of  a  local  assembly;  but  no  local  assembly 
should  number  less  than  15  to  20  members.  Any  lesser  num- 
ber would  be  a  cabal.  In  order  that  every  interest  in  the 
smaller  States  may  be  duly  represented  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  a  member  to  every  2,000  or  2,500  inhabitants.  In 
Jamaica  one  for  every  10,000  would  answer  exactly  the  same 
purpose,  and  bring  together  a  local  assembly  numbering  about 
sixty. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  General  Assembly  for  the 
United  West  Indies  might  be  called  together.  There  might 
be  delegates  sent  in  due  proportions  from  each  of  the  local 
Assemblies — after  these  had  been  properly  created  and  formed — 
to  compose  the  general  one.  In  this  case  the  General  Assembly 
would  partake  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Senate,  and  the 
number  of  members  might  be  confined  to  the  following : 
Jamaica,  19;  Guiana,  10;  Barbadoes,  10;  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  12;  St.  Christopher  Nevis  and  Virgin  Islands,  4 ;  the 
Bahamas,  4 ;  Grenada,  4 ;  St.  Vincent,  4 ;  Antigua  and  Mont- 
serrat,  6 ;  St.  Lucia,  4 ;  Honduras,  3  ;  Dominica,  3 — or  83 
in  all.  The  vacancies  in  the  local  Assemblies  caused  by  the 
above  nominations  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  new  members. 
The  direct  representation  of  the  twelve  States  might  be 
better.  In  that  case,  however,  in  order  to  make  the  scheme 
work  practically,  the  proportional  representation  will  have  to 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  larger  States  shall  not  too  much  over- 
shadow the  smaller  ones.  When  a  State  numbers  over  400,000 
people,  let  every  15,000  inhabitants  send  a  member;  when 
between  200,000  and  400,000,  let  every  10,000  inhabitants 
send  one;  when  between  100,000  and  200,000,  let  there  be  a 
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member  for  every  8,000.  Let  all  the  other  States  have  one 
member  for  every  6,000  inhabitants.  By  this  method,  Jamaica 
— including  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands — would  have  40 
members;  Guiana,  25 ;  Barbadoes,  22  ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
23  ;  St.  Christopher  Nevis  and  Virgin  Islands,  8  ;  the  Bahamas, 
7  ;  Grenada,  7  ;  St.  Vincent,  7  ;  Antigua  (with  Burbuda)  and 
Montserrat,  8  ;  St.  Lucia,  6 ;  Honduras,  5  ;  Dominica,  5 — total, 
163. 

The  local  assemblies  of  the  twelve  States  might  be  elected 
annually,  and  the  general  assembly  every  three  years. 

The  direct  election  of  the  general  assembly  would  facilitate 
the  creation  of  a  Senate  for  the  united  West  Indies.  The 
fourteen  State  assemblies  could  elect  the  Senate  as  above 
suggested  for  the  assembly,  but  fewer  members.  Jamaica,  13; 
Guiana,  7 ;  Barbadoes,  6 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  7  ;  St.  Kitt's, 
Nevis,  and  Virgin  Islands,  3  ;  Bahamas,  3 ;  Grenada,  3 ;  St. 
Vincent,  3  ;  Antigua  and  Montserrat,  4 ;  St.  Lucia,  3 ;  Hon- 
duras, 2  ;  Dominica,  2 — being  56  in  all.  Should  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  any  State  hereafter  demand  a  change  in  the 
number  of  its  representatives  to  the  general  Assembly  or  to  the 
Senate,  the  Federal  Council,  hereafter  referred  to,  could  deter- 
mine the  point.  The  term  of  the  Senate  could  terminate  with 
the  Assembly  every  three  years ;  or  it  might  be  better  to  have 
half  the  number  renewable  every  eighteen  months.  By  this 
means  it  would  be  never  entirely  new. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  on  the  above  lines  would  be 
consistent  with  the  best  traditions  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
most  timid  need  not  fear  any  evil  results.  The  local  British 
population,  on  the  whole,  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  its 
interests  respected  and  felt.  The  larger  States  can  be  always 
controlled  by  the  united  interests  of  the  smaller  ones,  and 
forced  to  work  for  the  common  good.  The  opinions  of 
cautious  and  conservative  authorities  and  statesmen  have  been 
given  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  islands.  No  repre- 
sentative system  in  any  island  has  yet  failed  that  has  been 
founded  on  a  popular  basis.  It  may  be  safely  said  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  much  as  of  any  other  country  that  it  could 
have  been  said  of,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  all  common 
aims  and  objects,  the  consistent  pursuit  of  which  in  union 
would  add  largely  to  their  prosperity  and  success.  In  the 
general  assembly,  the  larger  views,  the  separation  from  local 
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animosities,  the  necessities  for  compromise,  the  balance  ot 
interests,  and  the  contact  of  different  minds,  would  take  from 
it  all  the  obvious  disadvantages  and  possible  dangers  to  timid 
people  that  are  sometimes  indicated  in  small  assemblies  in 
minute  Colonies  having  societies  organised  after  the  West 
Indian  type.  At  present  there  is  no  authoritative  voice  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies,  none  at  least  that  the  people 
acknowledge.  The  necessity  for  their  having  one  is  most 
urgent,  as  every  business  man  knows  who  has  any  dealing 
with  them.  Political  economists  and  statesmen  have  for  years 
seen  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  union  ;  but  they  always 
halted  on  the  threshold  because  they  were  afraid  to  allude  to 
the  one  thing  necessary  for  any  workable  scheme — an  elective 
assembly  that  was  not  to  be  a  sham. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  several  assemblies  it  is 
intended  that  the  State  Assemblies  have  absolute  control, 
within  defined  limits,  over  local  taxation  and  local  affairs ;  and 
the  General  Assembly  must  be  supreme,  and  be  empowered  to 
make  laws  on  all  matters.  It  should  elect  all  its  own  officers. 
The  Governor-General  would  open  the  sessions  in  the  usual 
way.  He  should  have  no  right  to  sit,  speak,  or  vote,  in  either 
House.  The  heads  of  all  the  departments  and  the  Attorney- 
General  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses,  to  propose  the  measures  affecting  their  depart- 
ments, to  answer  questions,  etc.,  but  to-  have  no  right  to  vote 
on  any  measure  whatever."^  Further  details  could  not  be 
advantageously  dealt  with  short  of  a  special  treatise.  There 
are  not  wanting  antecedents  and  precedents  to  act  as  guides. 

The  General  Assembly  should  be  a  body  with  large 
authority;  not  entirely  the  organ  of  a  wholly  responsible 
government,  but,  nevertheless,  with  well-defined  powers  over 
all  taxation  and  expenditure  and  the  making  of  laws  within 
the  usual  limitations  for  the  general  government  it  represents. 
The  Senate  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  purely  money  votes, 
but  laws  on  all  other  matters  would  require  its  assent,  and 
measures  might  be  initiated  by  it. 

It  is  intended  by  this  scheme  that  the  Crown  should  retain 
the  appointment  and  control  of  all  the  chief  public  officers. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  Government  of  this  description,  the  elected 

*  These  officials,  being  direct  nominees  of  the  Crown,  would  have  no 
constitutional  right  \o  vote  in  an  elective  Assembly. 
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representatives  of  the  people  must  have  real  control.  The 
position  could  be  met  by  an  executive  committee  (or  Federal 
Council),  of  which  the  Governor-General  of  the  United  West 
Indies  would  be  President.  This  committee  could  be  com- 
posed (by  election)  of  ten  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  five  elected  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  heads  of  departments, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops.  This  body  (twenty- 
six  in  number,  including  the  Governor-General)  would  see  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government,  by  the 
officials  of  the  Crown,  in  compliance  with  the  declared  wishes 
of  the  people  through  their  representatives.  The  yearly  federal 
budget  would  require  their  assent  before  being  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  as  well  as  all  direct  federal  money  votes.  This 
official  council. could  also  act  as  a  P'ederal  tribunal  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  decide  disputes  between  States  and  other 
matters  to  be  defined. 

There  are  Orders  of  the  Qiieen  in  Council  and  public  acts 
in  number  which  contain  all  the  details  requisite  for  the 
working  of  the  above  scheme. 

The  place  where  the  Assembly  should  sit  would  give  rise  to 
some  local  competition  and  might  be  well  left  for  the  body 
itself  to  determine  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  comparison  will  help  to  show  the  expensive 
nature  of  the  present  West  Indian  Governments  as  a  wholo. 
Their  expenditure  is  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland ;  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  organised,  as  it  is  certainly  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilised,  countries  in  the  world.  In  Switzerland 
the  councillors  are  paid — not  with  a  view  to  profit  but  to  cover 
bare  expenditure.  It  may  hereafter  be  found  advisable  to  pay 
them  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  so  many 
rich  men,  wholly  independent  of  the  necessity  of  supervising 
their  private  affairs,  that  people  are  apt  to  think  other  countries 
have  the  like  class  of  men  in  sufficient  number  to  provide 
wholly  unpaid  members.  There  are  some  disadvantages  in 
having  to  pay  members.  The  system  has  also  its  advantages 
in  places  where  the  best  and  most  suitable  men  might  not  be 
otherwise  procurable  and  if  the  pay  be  moderate. 
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This  comparative  statement  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  comparison  whatever  to  draw  between  Switzerland 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  simply  meant  to  show  the  enormous 
expensiveness  of  the  present  West  Indian  system  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  most  primitive  society.  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States  (North),  are  the  three  foremost  countries  in 
the  world  in  education  and,  man  for  man,  in  civilisation.  And 
yet  the  complex  government  of  one  of  these  great  countries  is 
carried  on  at  less  cost  than  that  for  the  poor  West  Indian 
people.''^ 

A  Constitutional  Legislature,  with  proper  authority  for  local 
purposes,  would  never  have  permitted  the  gradual  increase  of 
expenditure  which  steadily  continues  every  year.  Taking  the 
West  Indies  as  a  whole,  the  expenditure  has  increased  in  the 
ten  years  between  1874  and  1884  from  ;£i5598,665  to 
;£2, 053,750,  or  nearly  28J  per  cent.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  show  for  all  this,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  whole,  would  meanwhile  rather  demand  a 
retrenchment  in  expenditure  to  this  extent  than  an  increase  of 
the  taxation  of  the  people. 

Suggested  Expenditure  for    the    General  Government  of  the 
United    West   Indies   and  the    tivelve   States. 

Governor-General,  ;2^5,ooo,  and  ;^i,ooo  for  Secretaries  and 
A.D.C.  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  following  twelve  States 
and  groups  of  States,  ;!^i,2oo  each :  Jamaica  and  Turks 
Island,  Barbadoes,  Guiana,  Honduras,  Bahamas,  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  St.  Kitts 
and  Nevis  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
and  Barbuda.  These  officers  are  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Colonial  Secretaries  ;  to  be  working  Presidents  of  Audit  and 
Revenue  Boards,  and  of  jail,  hospital,  sanitary,  and  education 
Boards;  to  be  Presidents  of  local  public  works  and  roads 
Boards  ;  and  in  the  smaller  States  (islands)  to  act  as  magistrates 
when  deemed  necessary.  The  smallest  of  the  States  have 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done.    In  the  large  States  extra  responsible 

*  The  costliness  of  the  system  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
so  many  separate  Governments.  Hence  the  number  of  officials  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  done.  But  even  in  the  separate  Governments 
the  number  of  officials  could  be  largely  reduced  without  loss  of  efficiency. 
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officers  will  be  wanted.  In  Jamaica,  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  and 
Trinidad,  the  local  Governmental  and  Financial  Departments 
should  have  separate  heads,  say  four  at  ;£^6oo  each  and  four  at 
;£"9oo  each.  Clerical  aid,  besides,  for  the  Financial  Depart- 
ments of  the  twelve  States,  ^^5,800,  and  for  the  Govern- 
mental Departments,  ;£^7,9oo,  should  amply  suffice.  The  collec- 
tion of  revenue  could  be  simplified.  Collectors  of  Customs, 
Receivers-General,  Treasurers,  with  their  assistants  and  clerks, 
have  doubtless  separate  functions  to  perform  where  this  division 
of  labour  has  its  uses  and  necessities  in  large  Governments  with 
vast  revenues ;  but  this  complicated  system  is  not  warranted  in 
any  West  Indian  Colony.  A  single  Department  or  office, 
intelligently  subdivided,  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  numerous  Revenue  Departments  and  do  the  work 
better.  One  chief  would  suffice  for  each  department  in  a 
United  West  Indies  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  machinery 
for  the  several  States  and  for  the  Federation.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  here  in  detail  the  savings  that  might  be  effected.  A 
committee  composed  of  bankers  and  men  of  business  would 
draw  up  a  workable  scheme,  and,  allowing  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  with  proper  Audit  Boards,  would 
make  ^{^80,000  amply  sufficient  (the  present  cost  being 
;;{^95,ooo).  A  simplification  of  tarifis  would  make  ;^6o,ooo 
amply  suffice  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 

There  are  now  ten  Chief  Justices,  and  twelve  other  Judges. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  magistrates  everywhere.  This 
is  a  very  preposterous  state  of  things  and  quite  unwarranted. 
There  could  easily  be  a  single  supreme  court  to  go  on 
circuit.  There  will  be  plenty  of  transport  supplied  in  the 
estimates  for  this  purpose.  The  British  West  Indies  are 
scattered  over  an  ocean  space  of  about  20  deg.  of  latitude 
and  the  same  of  longitude.  The  intervals  of  ocean  separ- 
ating the  States  are  never  considerable  and  may  be  usually 
traversed  in  a  few  hours.  Compared  with  the  difficulties 
of  land  transport  in  many  large  Colonies,  the  West  Indies 
are  indeed  well  off.  Travelling  in  the  West  Indies  from 
port  to  port  in  a  first-class  steamer  is  more  easy  and  rapid 
than  in  many  other  countries  and  Colonies  by  land  where 
judges  have  to  go  on  circuit.  There  might  be  a  supreme  court 
of  three  judges  at  ;£"3,ooo  a  year  each ;  resident  judges  in 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes  at  ;;£^i,5oo  a  year 
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each;  and  five  others  to  go  on  circuit  among  the  other 
States  at  ;^i,ooo  each.  There  appears  little  doubt  that  the 
magistracy  is  open  to  modification.  The  Departments  of 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  cost  quite  ;^  10,000  a 
year.  There  would  be  one  Attorney-General  for  the  one 
Colony  with  a  competent  staff.  Much  of  the  local  work  would 
not  demand  a  permanent  official ;  it  could  be  adequately 
performed  by  legal  men  for  regulated  fees.  ;^6,ooo  a  year 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  requirements  under 
this  department. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Grants  (;^6o,ooo)  are  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  to  cease  at  fixed  periods.  They  are  not  likely  here- 
after to  exceed  ^£"40,000  a  year.  In  1884  they  came  to 
;£"6o,ooo.* 

Were  anything  wanting  to  condemn  the  present  West  Indian 
system  it  would  be  the  expenditure  on  Medical  Departments 
and  Hospitals — ;?^2  20,000  a  year.  High  tariffs  and  a  low 
class  diet,  and  a  backward  sanitary  condition,  cause  even  this 
gigantic  outlay  to  be  wholly  insufficient.  Local  self-government 
would  in  time  alter  all  this  and  save  ^^  100, 000  a  year.  The 
concentration  will  immediately  save  ;^i 0,000. 

PubHc  Works  in  the  West  Indies  want  a  single  first-class 
engineer  and  a  strong  scientific  staff;  no  department  requires 
better  men  to  lay  out  plans  and  to  supervise.  The  present 
divided  system  causes  the  supervision  to  be  costly  everywhere, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  well  known  to  be  ineffective.  The 
present  total  cost  for  work  and  supervision  (;^32o,ooo)  is  not 
near  being  represented  by  the  performance.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  more  and  better  work  can  be  done  at  a 
saving  of  ;£'56,ooo  a  year,  due  to  concentration  and  absence  of 
blunders. 

The  cost  of  pohce  and  jails  could  be  reduced  by  concentra- 
tion alone  of  offices  and  prisons  from  ;£^253,5oo  to  ;!^22o,ooo. 

Poor  expenditure,  post  offices,  and  savings'  banks,  railways, 
debentures,  and  debts,  will  probably  not  be  any  less  in  amount 
by  consolidation  of  supervision — but  they  will  be  better 
managed. 

Concentration  must  save  at  least  ^£^2,500  in  the  present 
military  expenditure. 

*  There  is  a  growing  public  feeling  against  the  payment  from  public 
funds  of  any  religious  grants  whatever. 
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The  chief  gain  from  local  self-government  will  doubtless  be 
in  education.  The  West  Indians  are  as  alive  as  any  people 
can  be  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject.  No  country- 
more  demands  a  practical,  technical,  scientific  education  for 
middle  class  youth.  In  no  country  will  it  pay  better  to  have 
it.  Local  boards  of  education  in  the  twelve  States,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  would  be  most  active, 
and  would  second  the  efforts  of  a  general  board  presided  ovei 
by  a  Secretary  for  Education.  The  present  expenditure,  by 
superior  local  management,  should  give  a  better  result.  But 
the  Government,  by  savings  elsewhere,  could  immediately 
afford  to  spend  ;£"i  5,000  a  year  more  on  education. 

In  the  West  Indies  ocean  steamers  will  do  the  work  that  is 
done  by  railways  in  other  countries.  There  will  be  no  expendi- 
ture on  permanent  way.  Few  countries  are  open  to  be  so 
magnificently  developed  by  a  liberally  conceived  and  per- 
manently established  system  of  communication  by  water  as  the 
British  West  Indies.  If  these  countries  were  all  joined  to- 
gether they  would  want  railways.  They  are  severed  and  they 
want  steamers.  The  movements  and  transferability  of  labour, 
the  needs  of  commerce,  the  transport  of  Government  officers 
and  of  the  peoples'  representatives,  will  want  permanent  lines 
of  good  steamers ;  nothing  will  more  civilise  the  people, 
attract  foreign  capital,  and  develop  the  varied  and  various  re- 
sources of  the  twelve  States. 

The  following  is  the  summary  for  the  suggested  expenditure. 
It  is  almost  certain  the  work  can  be  well  and  efficiently  done 
for  much  less  money.  There  are  many  points  left  untouched, 
which  the  greater  knowledge  following  on  local  self-government 
will  more  fitly  handle.  In  Jamaica  the  officials,  numbering 
over  500,  receive  an  average  salary  of  ;^ 2 92  each  per  annum. 
In  the  four  Windward  Islands  the  number  is  over  190,  and  the 
average;2^2ii  each.  In  the  Leeward  Islands  the  average  for 
178  officials  is  ;2{^i9o  each.  In  Jamaica,  692  police  (officers 
included)  average  ^iQ^ji  per  man.  In  the  four  Windward 
Islands,  213,  average  ;£47  per  man;  and  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  175,  average  jQ/^i  per  man.  Some  West  Indian 
Governments  show  a  tendency  to  increased  expenditure  on 
departments  when  prosperous.  When  bad  times  arrive  it 
becomes  difficult  to  retrench.  The  following  estimate  is  simply 
to  indicate  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  union  of  the  States, 
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and  what  might  be  done  at  once  without  difficulty  and  without 
friction : — 

Governor-General,  Secretaries,  and  A.D.C.     ...         ...  ;i^6,ooo 

*Twelve  Lieut. -Governors,  ;^ 1, 2CXD  each  ...         ...         ...  14,400 

Financial  and  governmental  departments          19,700 

Revenue  department         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  80,000 

Administration  of  the  Law  (magistracy  as  at  present) ...  115,000 

Ecclesiastical  grants           ...         ...         ...         40,000 

Medical  and  hospital  expenditure            ...         ...         ...  210,000 

Public  works           ,..         ...         ...         ...          ...         ...  264,000 

Police  and  jails       ...         ...         ...         ...         ..           ...  220,000 

Expenditure  on  the  poor  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  80,000 

Colonial  military  expenditure      ...         ...         ...          ...  27,000 

Post  office  and  savings' banks      ...         ...         ...         ...  67,000 

Railways,  debentures,  and  debts...         ...         ...         ...  190,000 

Education  of  the  people    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  120,000 

Immigrants  (saving  of  ;^4,2C)0  a  year  by  concentration)  130,000 
[This  expenditure  will  belong  entirely  to  the  local 
government  of  the  several  States  employing  the 
system.] 

Contingencies     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  120,000 

[This  is  an  item  usually  very  large,  which  the 
above  mentioned  arrangements  and  superior 
steam  communication  will  greatly  lessen.  In 
1884  the  contingencies  for  the  States  came  to 
;^i87,55o] 


Total ;^i, 703,100 

Against   ;^i, 973,750   expenditure   on   similar  departments  in 
1884 — a  saving  of  ;£'27o,65o  a  year. 

The  fourteen  States  at  present  spend  for  the  most 
inefficient  steam  communication  and  subsidies  for  mails 
and  telegrams  ;£'8o,ooo  a  year.  It  is  suggested  to  adopt 
a  splendid  system  of  national  transport  until  private  enterprise 
takes  the  matter  in  hand.  Two  large  steamers  at  ;!f  50,000  a 
year  each,  two  at  ;!£'2  5,000  a  year  each,  nine  at  ;£  10,000  a 
year  each,  ;^3o,ooo  a  year  subsidy  to  telegraphs,  and;^5o,ooo 
a  year  special  subsidies  to  mail  steamers.  A  Secretary-General 
for  mails  and  steam  communication,  ;2^2,5oo  a  year,  including 
clerical  aid,  making  ;,4^32  2,5oo  a  year.  But  these  steamers, 
which  could  be  readily  purchased  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
West  Indies,  will  do  the  work  that  railways  perform  in  other 

*  The  number  of  Lieutenant-Governors  might  be  reduced  if  the  four 
States — Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent — could  be 
formed  into  two  States  for  local  purposes. 
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countries,  and  railways  are  often  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  freights  chargeable,  and  the  large  passenger  traffic  and 
movements  of  labour  which  these  steamers  will  certainly  cause, 
will  at  once  reduce  the  cost  at  the  very  least  by  half,  and 
ultimately  bring  a  profit  as  railways  would.  ^^160,000  a  year 
will,  therefore,  suffice  for  this  item,  until  the  first  cost  of  the 
steamers  be  paid  off. 

Suggestions  for  Stations  and  Movements  ""f  Steamers : — 

One  steamer  to  run  between  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  Barbuda, 

at  ;^  1 0,000  a  year. 
One  steamer  to  run  between   St.   Kitts,    Nevis,   and  Virgin 

Islands,  at  ;^i 0,000  a  year. 
One   steamer  to  run   between   Dominica  and   St.    Lucia   at 

;£"io,ooo  a  year. 
One   steamer   to   run   between   Tobago   and    Trinidad,    and 

Barbadoes,  at  ;£"i 0,000  a  year. 
One  steamer  to  run  between  St.   Vincent  and  Grenada,  or 

between  these  islands  and  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad,  at 

;j^  1 0,000  a  year. 
One  steamer  for  the  Bahama  Islands  at  ;!^  10,000  a  year. 
One  steamer  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica  at  ;£"io,ooo  a  year. 
One  steamer  for  British  Guiana  at  ;jf  10,000  a  year. 
One   steamer  from   Honduras   to  Jamaica   or   elsewhere    at 

;?f  10,000  a  year. 
The  two  steamers  at  ;j£'2 5,000  a  year  each  and  the  two  at 
;!^5o,ooo  a  year  each  would  communicate  between  the  Colonies 
on  the  mainland  and  the  Islands  generally — from  the  Bahamas 
to  British  Guiana — as  main  lines,  to  meet  the  several  local 
steamers  and  the  subsidised  mail  packets. 

Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Barbadoes,  and  British  Guiana,  or  other 
places  if  deemed  more  suitable,  might  be  the  head-quarters  of 
the  main  lines. 

A  Colonial  fleet  for  the  West  Indies  will  supply  all  the 
requirements  which  railways  meet  elsewhere,  will  nourish  a 
good  race  of  seamen,  and  will  be  handy  for  local  transport  in 
case  of  war.  It  is  intended  that  the  steamers,  in  their  main 
and  branch  lines,  shall  call  everywhere  and  show  no  favouritism. 
They  should  carry  cheaply.  If  largely  viewed  and  managed 
they  will  revolutionise  the  industries  of  the  West  Indies  in  the 
F  2 
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right  direction  and  help  to  make  these  settlements  into  a  great 
Colony. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  twelve  States  and  the 
General  Government  would,  on  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  be 
only  ;^i, 863,100  for  the  present,  and  hereafter  be  much  less, 
and  would  give  something  very  different  from  what  is  now 
had  for  ;£2,o53,75o.  Some  people  may  object  to  the 
number  of  Lieut. -Governors  at  such  high  salaries.  But  the 
intention  is  to  have  first  class  men  to  do  real  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  native  born  West  Indian  gentlemen.  The 
smaller  States  are  as  important  to  the  inhabitants  residing  in 
them  as  the  larger  ones  to  their  people.  They  want  first  class 
officers.  Under  a  real  local  government  these  men  will  not  be 
mere  cyphers.  The  scheme  also  intends  these  officers  to  be 
transferable  from  State  to  State.  They  can  perform  services  in 
the  smaller  States  now  not  done  at  all  or  ill  done.  If  they 
can  be  had  for  less  money,  so  much  the  better. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  chief  responsible  Officer  for  each 
department  of  government  (provided  for  in  the  above  estimates), 
as  follows: — The  Secretary-General,  the  Treasurer- General,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary-Gene- 
ral for  Transport,  the  Secretary-General  for  Education,  the 
Secretary-General  for  Public  Works,  the  Secretary-General  for 
Hospitals,  &c.,  the  Secretary-General  for  Police  and  Gaols. 
These  officers  will  have  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
people,  conveyed  through  their  Legislatures  to  the  Federal 
Council,  and  they  will  transmit  orders  to  the  Lieut.-Governors 
and  other  officials.  The  Lieut.-Governors  will  perform  towards 
the  local  Assemblies  almost  similar  functions  to  those  which 
the  Governor-General  does  towards  the  General  Assembly; 
they  will  have  to  open  them.  But  they  might  also  attend  ex-officio, 
as  the  chiefs  of  departments  do  in  the  General  Assembly,  to 
answer  questions  connected  with  their  duties,  but  not  otherwise 
to  speak  or  to  vote  in  such  Assemblies.  They  will  have  to 
organise  and  make  out  periodically  the  really  serviceable 
returns  so  much  wanted.  They  should  be  transferable  from 
State  to  State  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee  or  Federal  Council  presided  over  by  the  Governor 
in  Chief. 
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The  author  has  requested  Mr.  Ilalihurton,  Q.C.,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  long  visit  to  Jamaica,  where  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  the  island,  to  contribute  to  this  volume.  He 
was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  and  was 
also  for  some  time  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  In 
1875  he  was  one  of  three  Commissioners  (of  which  Mr.  Childers  was  one) 
for  the  expropriation  of  landlords'  estates  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  essays  on  trade  questions,  among  others,  "The 
Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  United  States  as  a  Maritime  Power," 
"American  Protection  and  Cnnadian  Reciprocity,"  &c.  In  the  interests 
of  Free  Trade  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1871,  and  brought  about 
conferences  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Dominion  Board. 


THE    BLACK    AND    BROWN    LANDHOLDERS    OF 

JAMAICA. 

Character  and  Condition. 

On  arriving  at  Jamaica,  in  search  of  sunshine  and  health,  I 
was,  in  common  with  most  persons  who  judge  of  the  island 
from  a  distance,  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  black  and 
brown  people  of  that  colony.  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  Avere  fast  -  relapsing  into  savages,  and  could  not  safely 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs  ;  that  firm,  paternal  sway  was 
the  only  practical  way  of  ruling  them ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  able  to  acquire  little  holdings,  either  by  purchase  or 
by  squatting,  their  tendency  was  to  abjure  work,  raise  a  few 
yams  and  chickens,  and  steadily  relapse  into  the  state  of  listless 
African  barbarism  from  which  their  ancestors  w^re  torn  by 
slave-hunters ;  and  that,  whatever  w^ages  could  be  offered,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations — a  field 
of  labour  which,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned,  or  entrusted  to 
imported  coolies ;  in  short,  that  labour  w^as  despised  and 
abhorred  by  the  blacks,  as  a  survival  of  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  having  spent  two  winters  in  the 
island — my  stay  there  extending  to  nineteen  months — in  the 
very  districts  where  the  black  and  brow^n  people  are  gene- 
rally small  landowners,  I  found  that  my  first  impressions 
were  most  erroneous  :  that  the  people  are  willing  and  glad 
to  work  for  a  very  scanty  amount  of  w-ages  ;  that  being  small 
landowners    has    been    a    benefit    to    them,   and    that   they 
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are  in  a  singularly  advanced  state,  considering  their  oppor- 
tunities and  their  antecedents,  and  the  evil  influences  and 
habits  of  former  servitude.  I  found  them  very  peaceable  and 
law-abiding,  and  though  given  to  small  acts  of  praedial  larceny 
(largely  due  to  their  lots  of  land  being  isolated  and  unpro- 
tected), they  are  generally  very  honest.  For  weeks  I  lived  in 
a  house,  none  of  the  doors  of  which  were  locked,  or  could  be 
locked,  for  the  keys  had  been  lost.  Poor  people  were,  night 
and  day,  constantly  coming  to  the  place,  and  could  have  gone 
into  the  house  and  stolen  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  &c. 
Yet  I  never  missed  anything,  and  was  told  that  my  uneasiness 
as  to  the  safety  of  my  house  was  quite  uncalled  for.  As  a 
peasantry,  they  compared  favourably  with  the  people  of  many  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  visited.  Excepting  occasionally  meet- 
ing very  poor  people,  I  seldom  saw  persons  in  ragged  clothes  ; 
and  their  little  houses,  consisting  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  three,  but  oftener  of  two  rooms,  were  generally  tidy  and  neat. 

Their  holdings  were  small,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  acres, 
though  some  of  the  blacks  owned  large  tracts.  One  intelligent 
and  enterprising  black  man  was  a  comparatively  large  land- 
owner, and  owned  and  bred  many  horses,  cows,  donkeys,  and 
mules.  The  great  ambition  of  the  Jamaican  black  is  to  have  a 
patch  of  land  of  his  own,  and  when  he  succeeds  in  gratifying 
his  land-hunger,  he  is  thenceforth  attached  to  the  soil ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  neither  sickness,  nor  want,  nor  even  the  fear  of 
death  itself,  will  tempt  him  to  part  with  his  land.  The  fact, 
too,  that  the  blacks  are  in  the  habit  (whether  from  choice  or 
necessity  I  leave  others  to  say)  of  burying  their  dead  in  their 
little  holdings,  may  naturally  intensify  this  feeling. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  60,000  landowners  in 
Jamaica.  Many  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  land,  or  who  live  in  dis- 
tricts where  proprietors  are  unwilling  to  sell  small  lots  to  them, 
rent  an  acre  or  two.  Many  penkeepers  (as  owners  of  grazing 
estates  are  called)  allow  the  blacks  to  clear  and  cultivate  small 
tracts,  which  at  the  end  of  two  years  are  sown  in  guinea  grass,  and 
given  up  to  the  owners.  Where  "the  bush  "is  heavy,  some- 
thing is  paid  for  clearing,  and  in  other  cases  some  small  share 
of  produce  goes  to  the  owners. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  the  people'  could  read 
and  write ;  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  large  number  of 
decently-dressed  children  on  their  way  to  or  from  school. 
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In  the  parish  of  St.  Eh'zabeth,  where  I  spent  most  of  my 
time,  and  kept  house  in  two  localities,  I  found  that  everything 
the  people  had  to  buy  was  dear,  and  that  everything  they  had 
to  sell  was  singularly  cheap.  A  woman's  labour  per  day  can 
be  had  for  sixpence,  and  a  man's  for  a  shilling,  though  a 
woman  can  be  hired  by  the  week  for  2s.  6d.,  and  a  man  for 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.,  finding  themselves.  Five  shillings  a  week  for  a 
competent  groom  was  the  pay  which  was  expected.  I  was 
accused  of  spoiling  the  servants  of  the  district,  because  I  gave 
8s.  per  week  to  a  capital  servant,  who  was  a  butler,  valet,  cook, 
groom — almost  anything  that  he  could  be  wanted  for,  and 
also  because  I  gave  4s.  a  week  to  his  daughter,  who  was  a 
housemaid. 

In  Manchester  wages  are  somewhat  higher,  and  in  Kingston 
the  wages  for  a  coachman  are  from  8s.  to  iis.  a  week.  The 
servants  generally  find  themselves. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  for  these  low  rates  of  wages  you 
get  the  most  satisfactory  labour  in  the  world.  In  small  things 
black  servants  are  often  most  provoking,  for  they  are  like 
children,  and  require  to  be  well  looked  after.  They  have  also 
a  strange  lack  of  persistency,  and  often  decline  to  work  long 
at  precisely  the  same  work. 

The  women  are  (as  I  believe  is  the  case  in  most  countries) 
more  industrious  than  the  men.  A  stranger  keeping  house 
cannot  do  better  than  get  some  trustworthy  woman  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  let  her  in  his  absence  take  charge  of  the 
men-servants  and  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  odds  are 
his  horses  will  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  their  corn,  and 
of  being  looked  after,  than  if  left  to  the  charge  of  the  men- 
servants. 

In  St.  Elizabeth  the  peasantry  are  not  used  to  anything 
being  gratuitously  done  for  them,  and  they  rarely  expect  any 
assistance    from    private   charity.      While  in  Manchester   the 
blacks  are  well  looked  after  in  sickness,  they  are  most  cruelly  / 
neglected  in  St.  Elizabeth.     One  of  the  most  notable  excep-  ! 
tions   to   the  prevailing  type  of  the  White  landowners   there  j 
in   this  respect   is   Mr.  Panton  Forbes,   who,    so   far  as   his  | 
means  allow,  nobly    aids   the   poor  people  around  him,  and  | 
has   deservedly  gained   their  gratitude.'    I  cannot  speak  too    ' 
highly  of  the  kindness  and  charity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes 
towards  the  poor  people  of   their  district.     In   sickness  and 
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Starvation  the  blacks  exhibit  a  singular  apathy  and  a  helpless- 
ness that  are  very  remarkable,  and  which  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  put  down  to  fatalisfn.  But  I  have  failed  to  find  any  trace 
of  fatalism  among  them^  which  is  (as  seen  in  the  Moslem) 
the  calmness  of  strength,  the  result  of  a  strong  faith  in  the 
immutable  working  of  an  overruling  power  or  destiny  beyond 
human  control. 

On  this  point  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  as  to  the 
blacks,  recently  written  by  myself  to  a  distinguished  visitor  to 
Jamaica  : — "  The  shadow  of  the  curse  of  slavery  seems  to  have 
descended  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Inured  to 
oppression  and  neglect  by  heredity^  they  do  not  complain,  but 
quietly  suffer,  starve  and  die,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 
They  do  not  murmur  if  the  parson  never  visits  them,  or  never 
buries  their  dead.  They  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  else : 
they  cannot  pay  for  their  communion  ticket." 

"  One  Man  Rule  "  afid  its  Results. 

A  visitor  from  a  Crown  Colony  to  London  this  summer,  on 
seeing  one  or  two  muzzled  dogs  led  for  exercise  by  a  footman, 
and  looking  very  helpless  and  unhappy,  must  be  puzzled  at  this 
novel  scene  appearing  strangely  familiar.  The  enigma  is  solved 
when  he  thinks  of  official  legislators  led  by  a  Governor. 

Even  in  Jamaica,  where  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  have  been  lately  made  elective,  there  is  a 
Damocles  sword  hanging  over  their  heads.  If  they  propose 
anything  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Government,  the  number 
of  led  officials  can  be  increased,  until  they  make  a  majority 
against  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  heads  of  departments  so  largely 
represented  and  so  powerful,  no  drastic  measure  of  reform  has 
a  chance  of  being  adopted.  Thus  a  proposal  to  abolish  costly 
and  unnecessary  Inspectors-General,  who  often  do  anything  but 
inspect,  and  are  not  required  in  self-governing  colonies,  would 
be  a  hopeless  project,  though  they  are  no  protection  for  any  one 
except  their  subordinates. 

But  while  the  system  of  Crown  Colonies  precludes  the 
people  from  expecting  such  retrenchment  and  reform  as  may 
be  urgently  needed,  it  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  as  respects 
questions  of  administration. 
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The  axiom  of  Crown  government,  that,  in  questions  affect- 
ing the  conduct  or  duties  of  officials,  "  every  man  should  be 
the  judge  in  his  own  cause,"  is  of  course  opposed  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  law  among  all  nations,  which  jurists  have 
assumed  is  based  on  natural  justice. 

The  practical  working  of  this  axiom  I  very  soon  learned 
on  residing  at  Southfield  in  the  parish  of  St  Elizabeth.  I 
was  not  aware  that  for  years  the  system  of  medical  relief  in 
that  parish  had  been  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Press,  which 
accused  the  Gustos,  the  nominee  of  the  Crown  and  the  auto- 
crat of  the  parish,  of  being  utterly  callous  to  human  misery  and 
suffering,  and  was  therefore  much  surprised  at  finding  that  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  sick  poor,  were  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  parochial  authorities,  to  whose  attention  I  brought  the  state 
of  things  which  I  had  had  forced  upon  my  notice.  Subsequently 
an  address,  signed  by  two  hundred  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  was 
sent  to  me,  urging  me  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Custos,  the  nominee  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  parish 
authorities,  as  to  their  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  This 
was,  at  my  suggestion,  sent  to  the  Governor;  and  I  subse- 
quently wrote  to  him,  on  June  11,  1885,  earnestly  urging 
that  the  people  should  be  heard,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  one-sided  statements  of  the  officials  who  were 
responsible. 

"  Of  course  any  one  who  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  three 
men  who  have  the  control  of  the  matter  is  '  taking  a  dog 
by  the  ear,'  and  is  likely  to  suffer.  As  a  stranger,  I  have  no 
possible  prejudice  or  interest  in  the  matter.  But  I  find  that 
the  sick  poor  here  are  shamefully  neglected  and  deserted,  and 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  Southfield  and  Tophill 
districts  during  the  past  two  years  were  of  persons  who  (so  far 
as  regards  any  aid,  comfort,  or  offices  which  they  received  from 
the  parochial  board,  parson,  or  doctor)  we  might  suppose 
had  sickened,  died,  and  been  buried  in  the  heart  of  heathen 
Africa.  This  somewhat  startling  fact  will,  I  trust,  plead  my 
excuse  for  writing  again  for  the  last  time  so  strongly  and  so 
fully  on  this  subject." 

The  only  result  was  that  the  Governor  sent  the  com- 
munications to  the  parochial  authorities,  and  invited  them  to 
report  on  the  charges  against  themselves ;  and  when  they 
reported   that   they   had   made   a   "searching   inquiry"   into 
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themselves,  and  were  quite  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  that 
the  charges  were  quite  unfounded,  there  was  practically  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Up  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  earnest  appeals 
from  the  Press  and  from  the  people^  the  Government  has  never 
afforded  the  poor  of  St.  Elizabeth  a  chance  of  a  hearing,  though 
they  were  considerately  informed  that  the  matter  had  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the  Governor  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  their  complaints  against  the 
parochial  authorities. 

A  Kingston  paper,  in  discussing  some  other  question, 
supplied  a  clue  to  the  apparently  mysterious  conduct  of  the 
Government.  We  learned  from  it  that  we  had  no  special 
reason  to  complain,  for  what  we  had  experienced  was  only  the 
common  lot  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Crown  Colonies,  who 
may  venture  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  : 

"  Then  followed  one  of  those  items  of  an  abominable  system 
which  was  the  subject  of  such  vehement  denunciation  from  the 
late  Chief  Justice  when  he  first  assumed  office — a  system  of 
trying  a  case  behind  the  back  of  the  parties  interested,  thus 
preventing  any  cross-examination  and  the  bringing  out  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  '  The  defendant  says  he  is  not  guilty. 
You  may  put  on  your  hats  and  go,  gentlemen.  The  case  is 
decided.  The  defendant  says  he  is  not  guilty,  and  that  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.' 

"  Under  such  a  system  there  is  a  premium  held  out  for  false- 
hood, and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  prevention  or  rectifi- 
cation of  errors,  which  are  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked  and 
uncared  for." 

But  the  matter  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislative  Council  by  a  paragraph  in  the  English  papers ;  and 
when  the  Government  was  urged  in  the  Legislative  Council 
and  by  the  Press  to  grant  an  inquiry,  the  Governor  stated  that 
he  was  taking  steps  to  have  the  charges  "  thoroughly  investi- 
gated." To  the  intense  amazement  and  indignation  of  the 
Press  and  the  public,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  same  old 
routine  was  intended.  The  matter  was  again  referred  to  the 
parochial  board,  who  declined  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
Determined  that  this  should  not  be  "  an  end  to  the  matter,"  I 
appealed  to  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  preside  at  a 
public  inquiry  at  the  Moravian  Mission  at  Lititz,  who  kindly 
agreed  to  act,  and  who  heard  the  almost  incredible  statement 
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of  that  venerable  apostle  to  the  poor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna, 
and  of  the  people  among  whom  for  years  he  had  laboured. 
The  sight  of  the  150  miserable,  starving  wretches  who  crowded 
the  large  room  was  one  which  no  one  who  had  witnessed  it  is 
ever  likely  to  forget ;  and  a  report,  with  notes  of  evidence,  was 
sent  by  the  chairman,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Palache,  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  report  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  astonished 
and  shocked  the  public.  The  Press  almost  unanimously 
denounced  the  state  of  things  disclosed,  and  very  handsomely 
acknowledged  that  my  statements,  which  they  had  regarded  as 
exaggerated,  were  under  the  mark.  When  the  Legislative 
Council  met,  the  same  routine,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  was  adhered  to.  One  of  the  three  persons  responsible 
wrote  a  report  denying  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
submitted  by  us,  and  was  supported  by  another  of  the  trio,  a 
member  of  the  Council.  His  Excellency,  therefore,  dis- 
missed the  matter,  as  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  report, 
which  he  had  not  had  time  to  read,  contained  serious  exaggera- 
tions. 

"  The  defendant  says  he  is  not  guilty,  and  that  is  an  end  to 
the  matter." 

To  prove  beyond  question  the  length  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Crown  Colony  will  go  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
officials  and  of  stifling  inquiry,  I  may  mention  "a  matter  of 
record."  The  district  medical  officer  of  St.  Elizabeth  asserted 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  poor,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
resort  to  the  poor-house  at  Santa  Cruz,  as  it  was  close  to  an 
extensive  swamp,  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real  reason 
was  that  they  preferred  Obeah  and  native  doctors. 

I  had  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  in  1877,  eighteen 
months  before  the  site  of  the  poor-house  was  selected,  this 
very  official  now  in  charge  of  it  signed  a  certificate,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Government,  and  is  now  on  file,  that  the  water  and 
air  of  that  place  were  so  unwholesome,  that  no  European 
{i.e.  white  man)  could  sleep  there  for  many  nights  without 
being  in  the  doctor's  hands. 

I  got  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  move 
for  its  production,  and  the  report  of  proceedings  in  the 
official  gazette  states  that  "  the  pape7's  7noved  for  were  laid  on 
the  tableP  I  felt  so  sure  that  this  was  incorrect,  that  I 
called  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office  and  asked  to  see  the 
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papers.  My  surmises  proved  to  be  right.  The  certificate 
had  not  been  produced,  but  in  place  of  it  a  letter  written  by 
the  medical  superintendent  in  October  last,  trying  to 
explain  why  he  had  signed  such  a  certificate  in  1877.  I  asked 
the  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  who  had  moved 
for  the  paper  to  renew  his  motion.  But  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  told  by  the  Government  that  it  would  be  use- 
less, as  the  paper  would  not  be  produced;  and  I  have 
since  tried,  without  success,  to  get  another  member  to  move 
for  it. 

In  such  a  summary  way  were  the  statements  of  the  people 
of  several  districts^  backed  up  by  myself,  an  eye-witness,  and 
a  disinterested  outsider,  as  well  as  the  report  of  an  open 
inquiry  held  by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council^  dis- 
posed of.  Nothing  further  was  done,  or  will  ever  be  done,  in 
this  matter. 

Yet  there  were  two  uncontradicted  statements,  publicly 
made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hanna,  and  subsequently  re- 
asserted in  a  written  statement  by  him,  that  during  the  previous 
year  two  persons,  one  a  child,  and  the  other  100  years  old, 
had  "  died  of  starvation  ; "  and  that  he  had  in  vain  solicited 
assistance  and  relief  for  the  latter  from  the  parochial  authorities — 
statements  which  called  for  an  inquiry,  not  by  the  Government 
only,  but  by  a  judge  and  jury. 

Let  us  trust  that  that  abomination — trying  cases  against 
officials  by  departmental  reports — will  henceforth  be  unheard 
of.  So  long  as  this  system  prevails  there  is  no  protection  for 
the  rights,  or  even  for  the  lives,  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Crown  Colonies. 

Retrenchment^  or  a  Duty  on  Food. 

Mr.  Craig,  who  deserves  infinite  credit  for  his  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  in  introducing  his  Poor  Law  Bill,  mentioned 
a  startling  fact,  that  450,000  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  {i.e. 
over  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  which  now  amounts  to 
600,000)  are  paupers;  by  which  term  he  evidently  meant 
persons  so  poor  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  are  liable  to 
need  poor  or  medical  relief.  Their  rate  of  wages  is  very  low, 
and  even  when  they  work  steadily  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  surplus  to  lay  by  "  against  a  rainy  day." 
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The  island,  too,  has  for  several  years  been  in  many  parts 
subject  to  droughts,  which  largely  deprive  the  blacks  of  the 
products  of  their  little  holdings,  and  increase  the  price  of 
food,  should  they  have  any  money  to  purchase  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  have  in  some  places  to  depend  for 
months  on  imported  food,  and  this  is  heavily  taxed — the  duty 
on  meal  being  id.  for  8  lbs. ;  on  flour,  ^d.  a  lb.  ;  on  fish  (dried 
or  salted),  3s.  iid.  per  cwt.  ;  and  on  beef  and  pork,  15s.  per 
barrel  of  200  lbs.  It  is  estimated  that  these  people,  poor  as 
they  are,  pay  ;£"i  per  head  to  the  revenue,  independently  of 
the  direct  taxes  which  are  levied  by  the  Government  and  the 
parochial  authorities. 

These  duties  on  food  were  imposed  by  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  before  it  committed  "the  happy  despatch,"  in  a 
moment  of  needless  fright.  At  first  they  did  not  reach  or 
affect  the  mass  of  the  people,  who,  so  long  as  there  were 
favourable  seasons,  could  raise  their  own  food.  But  of  late 
years  they  have  been  forced  to  largely  depend  on  imported  food. 
When  they  were  prosperous  these  duties  did  not  press  on 
them,  but  the  poorer  they  became  the  heavier  became  the 
pressure. 

At  the  public  inquiry  at  Lititz,  held  in  January  last,  it 
was  proved  that  in  that  district  the  famished  people  had  had 
"  for  seven  months  of  the  year  to  depend  on  imported  food." 
Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  sad  tale  told  by  famished  wretches 
who  appeared  to  give  evidence  on  that  occasion  ? 

Why  had  they  been  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  nearly  every 
mouthful  of  food  that  they  had  eaten  for  months?  Why,  too,  were 
the  few  chattels  of  many  of  these  people,  who  were  too  poor  to 
buy  food,  sold  at  auction  to  pay  for  their  house  and  land  tax  ? 

So  far  as  I  could  gather,  they  had  received  no  return  w^hat- 
ever  from  the  Government,  except  in  the  shape  of  an  elementary 
school  or  two.  They  had,  from  the  vicious  parochial  system 
adopted,  practically  received  no  medical  or  poor  relief ;  their 
roads  were  neglected,  and  there  were  no  police  and  no  resident 
magistrate  to  protect  the  people.  The  bulk  of  the  amount 
exacted  from  the  people  went  to  supporting  a  costly  system  of 
officialism. 

With  four-fifths  of  the  people  poor  and  almost  paupers, 
and  the  trade  of  the  island  sadly  depressed,  there  is  an  ex- 
pensive system  of  government,  the  cost  of  which  is  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  the  area,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  and  the  means 
of  the  island.     Even  the  scheme  of  retrenchment  suggested 
by  the  most  advanced    reformers  in  the   Legislative  Council 
entailed  an  extravagant  scale  of  expenditure. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Canada,  each  of  which  is  double  the  extent  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  people  of  which  are  far  more  prosperous,  and  which  have 
to  maintain  three  times  the  extent  of  roads,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  post  offices,  as  well  as  the  charge  of  extensive 
Crown  lands,  the  people  are  twice  as  well  governed  at  nearly 
half  the  cost  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  :  Jamaica  has  for  years  been  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  salaries  and  offices  have  been  established  and 
maintained  according  to  the  ideas  and  the  interests  of  English 
officials. 

A  Commission,  that  did  much  good  work,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  it  was  composed  of  Englishmen  accustomed 
to  English  traditions.  It  should  have  first  visited  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  have  found 
out  how  a  country  can  be  effectively  governed  at  a  small 
cost. 

The  pension  list  of  Jamaica,  based  on  this  extravagant  scale 
of  salaries,  is  in  itself  a  grievous  burthen,  when  it  falls  on  the 
thousands  of  half-fed  and  half-starved  black  and  brown  people. 
Reform,  when  it  seeks  to  touch  the  higher  offices  of  govern- 
ment, meets  at  every  turn  with  "  a  lion  in  the  way."  Now,  the 
responsibility  and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  rest,  not 
with  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who  are  in  no  way  accountable 
for  it,  and  who  ardently  desire  retrenchment  and  reform,  but 
with  the  British  people  and  with  the  Crown.  The  remedy  is  a 
very  simple  one.  For  years  past  English  officials  have  been 
transferred  from  India  and  the  other  Crown  Colonies  to  Jamaica. 
Let  the  process  be  reversed.  Let  the  heads  of  departments 
be  sent  home,  and  cease  thenceforth  to  be. a  charge  on  the 
island,  by  being  provided  for  in  India  and  in  the  other  Crown 
Colonies,  as  vacancies  there  arise. 

Let  the  Deputy-Heads,  without  increase  of  salary,  take 
charge  of  their  respective  departments.  They  are  fully  com- 
petent to  do  all  the  work  that  would  be  imposed  on  them. 
In  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  too,  there  are  too  many 
subordinates,  the  number  of  which  could  be  reduced.     Half 
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the  present  salary  of  the  Governor  would  be  equal  to  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 
has  to  live  at  Halifax,  an  expensive  place,  and  a  large  naval 
and  military  station. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  change  in  the  character  and  salaries 
of  officials  would  "  lower  the  tone  "  of  the  public  service.  But 
Lord  Grey  once  sensibly  remarked,  that  "  poor  Colonies  must 
expect  their  work  to  be  cheaply  and  roughly  done ;"  and,  no 
doubt,  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who  can  only 
judge  of  "  the  tone  "  of  the  Government  officials  by  the  manners 
of  the  tax-collectors,  will  prefer  to  have  enough  to  eat,  even  at 
the  cost  of  having  heads  of  departments  at  Kingston,  who  may 
not,  in  point  of  culture  and  social  status,  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pensive officials  with  which  the  Crown  has  hitherto  supplied 
them. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  "lions  in  the  way"  of  retrench- 
ment, is  the  assertion  that  the  honour  and  even  the  honesty  of 
Jamaicans  are  not  to  be  trusted.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
educated  classes  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  many  other 
Colonies  that  govern  themselves  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  by  elevating  the  status  of  official  Jamaicans,  we  shall 
elevate  also  their  character  and  self-respect. 

Nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  independent  tone 
of  public  opinion  in  Jamaica;  and  the  course  which  the  press 
has  adopted  as  to  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  the  poor,  gives  a  good  augury  that  there 
will  be  honest  and  vigilant  censors,  to  protect  the  public,  and 
to  ensure  official  rectitude  and  efficiency. 

Medical  Relief  for  the  Poor. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Bowerbank  drew  attention  to  "  the 
large  number  of  deaths  that  took  place  from  purely  preventible 
causes  "  among  the  black  and  brown  people  of  Jamaica,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Government  medical  department  to 
ensure  medical  attendance  on  the  sick  poor.  A  large  amount 
has  been  annually  expended  in  support  of  this  system,  and  one 
or  more  district  medical  officers  have  been  appointed  in  each 
parish  at  a  salary  of  from  ^150  to  pf  300.  There  is  also  a 
medical  inspector-general,  who  enjoys  a  salary  of  ^^1,000  per 
annum,  besides  ;2^5oo  a  year  in  connection  with  hospitals — an 
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income  which,  from  the  cheapness  of  Hving,  equals  ^3,000  a 
year  in  England. 

One  of  the  objects  in  view  also  was  to  encourage  medical 
men  to  live  in  districts  where  the  private  practice  alone  would 
not  be  an  inducement. 

The  duties  of  the  district  medical  officer  are  attending  on 
Indian  emigrants,  on  paupers,  and  at  hospitals  or  poor-houses. 
An  Order  in  Council  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  tickets, 
which  ensures,  to  some  extent,  medical  attendance  on  the  sick 
poor,  who  are  unable  to  personally  apply  to  the  doctor  for 
treatment,  the  doctor  being  paid  per  mile  for  his  travel  by  the 
parish ;  but  in  St.  Elizabeth  this  system  has  not  been  introduced, 
and,  as  testified  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  "  if  the  sick  are  too 
ill  to  be  moved  to  the  poor-house,  they  must  die  without 
medical  aid." 

In  case  of  a  serious  accident,  or  injury  to  limbs,  requiring 
prompt  aid  from  a  surgeon,  the  sufferer  is  in  a  sore  dilemma. 
A  friend  once  was  applied  to  to  set  a  boy's  thigh,  which  had 
been  badly  broken.  He  had  never  seen  a  limb  set,  and  knew 
nothing  about  such  matters ;  but  as  it  was  likely  that  the  boy 
would  die,  or  become  a  sad  cripple  if  nothing  was  done  for 
him,  he  acted  as  surgeon,  and  to  his  great  surprise  and  relief 
his  operation  proved  a  success. 

It  was  a  sad  day  in  the  district  when  the  carpenter  died, 
for  he  had  long  been  the  only  comfort  and  surgeon  in  the  place, 
and  for  years  had  supplied  it  with  wooden  legs.  But  he  has 
gone,  and  wooden  legs  have  gone  with  him. 

The  cost  of  the  District  Medical  Service  is  ;^i4,45i,  and 
the  cost  of  its  inspection  ;4^i,ooo  a  year,  the  total  outlay  for 
the  medical  department,  hospitals,  etc.,  being  j£^2,4gi. 

In  April,  1885,  I  found,  in  certain  districts  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  that  outdoor  medical  relief  had  been  abandoned, 
and  a  system  of  exclusive  indoor  relief  substituted,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  poor  to  go  to  the  poor-house  at  Santa 
Cruz,  if  they  wished  to  get  medical  relief  from  the  district 
medical  officer ;  that  a  dread  (whether  well  founded  or  not)  as 
to  the  site  of  the  poor-house,  prevented  them  from  availing 
themselves  of  that  establishment ;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  same  cause  limited  the  attendance  there  of  the  sick 
poor. 

On  examining  the  list  of  deaths  for  two  years  in  one  district 
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I  found  that  not  a  case  had  been  medically  attended  in  the  mortal 
sickness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  in  the  district  of  Lititz,  subsequently  testified  that 
during  his  stay  there  (nine  years)  only  one  case  was  attended 
in  the  last  illness  by  the  district  medical  officer.  Ex  abimdanti 
cautela^  I  put  down  the  number  of  those  that  I  found  had  died  in 
the  absence  of  a  doctor,  at  ninety  per  cent.  Even  this  statement, 
when  published,  was  denounced  as  a  gross  exaggeration  by  the 
Press,  and  even  by  the  Government  Medical  Inspector-General 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  where  he  contemptuously  repudiated 
my  estimate  of  ninety  per  cent,  and  met  my  statements  by 
personalities,  instead  of  by  figures.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Registrar-General's  report  was  published,  and,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  he  shows  (as  Sir  Henry  Norman  admitted  in  the 
Council)  that,  outside  of  Kingston,  the  Government  medical 
service  failed  to  reach  ^''nearly  ninety  per  cent"  of  those  who 
died,  "  in  the  mortal  sickness." 

But  even  this  figure,  startling  as  it  is,  is  much  below  the 
mark.  Assuming  that,  as  is  claimed,  a  few  persons  through 
neglect  were  not  certified  as  medically  attended  who  ought  to 
have  been,  against  these  we  may  set-off  a  much  larger  number 
of  certificates  of  post-mortems,  which,  in  the  different  parishes, 
make  up  from  5  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  medically 
certified  deaths. 

But  there  is  a  much  larger  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
number  of  persons  medically  attended,  for  many  of  them  paid 
for  medical  aid,  and  did  not  receive  it  from  the  Government 
medical  service. 

One-fifth  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  are  not  poor.  Assuming 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  pay  was  not  one-fifth 
{i.e.  20  per  cent.),  but  only  7  per  cent.,  we  must  omit  this  7 
percent,  from  the  10  per  cent,  which  the  Registrar-General  says 
were  medically  attended  in  the  last  illness.  Hence  we  have  left 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  deceased  poor  whom  the  Government 
medical  service  reached  in  the  last  illness — i.e.  97  per  cent 
sickened  and  died  in  its  absence. 

We  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrett  wished 
to  abolish  the  Government  medical  service. 

At  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  where  the  people,  like  those 
of  Jamaica,  are  exceedingly  poor  and  ill-fed,  I  was  told  that 
the  greater  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  suffer  from 
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the  effects  of  a  lack  of  proper  food,  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
majority  of  the  deaths  among  the  poor  of  Jamaica  {i.e.  among 
four-fifths  of  the  people)  are  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  this 
cause  ;  and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether  the  public 
health  would  not  be  better  served  by  increasing  and  improving 
the  food  supply  of  the  people,  than  by  keeping  up  a  costly 
system,  that  only  reaches  3  per  cent,  of  the  masses  in  their  last 
illness.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  the  poor  pay 
to  the  Treasury  on  imported  food  far  more  than  the  amount  of 
outlay  for  the  whole  District  Medical  service. 

The  shocking  state  of  things  exposed  in  St.  Elizabeth  at 
the  Moravian  Mission  at  L'ititz  created  such  a  strong  public 
feeling  on  the  subject  among  the  people  of  Jamaica,  that  it  led 
to  a  clause  being  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  in  Mr. 
Craig's  Poor  Law  Bill,  creating  a  Board  of  Supervision.  But 
the  Government  medical  service  was  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  which  was,  therefore,  aptly  termed  by  the 
humane  and  public-spirited  custos  of  St.  Ann's,  the  Hon. 
Michael  Solomon,  "  a  measure  for  the  relief,  not  of  the  poor, 
but  of  the  Government  medical  service." 

An  agitation  for  a  regular  scale  of  medical  fees,  which  at 
present  are  as  high  as  in  London,  and  often  higher,  was  fruit- 
less, the  Governor  stating  that  he  had  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  did  not  think  the  proposed  Act  was  practicable.  In 
place  of  such  legislation,  a  very  different  Act  was  passed, 
which  actually  aimed  at  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
medical  men  from  America  or  Canada  practising  in  Jamaica. 
What  was  needed  was  an  Act  the  very  reverse  of  this, 
encouraging  persons  to  reside  in  Jamaica,  who  are  possessed 
even  of  a  moderate  amount  of  medical  skill,  sufficient  to  deal 
with  ordinary  simple  cases. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  medical  service 
it  is  but  right  to  state  that  they  have  the  credit  of  being  excep- 
tionally efficient,  and  of  being  also  humane  and  kind  to  the 
poor.  My  conclusions  cannot  be  put  down  to  prejudice,  or  to 
personal  feeling — for  I  experienced  almost  uniformly  very  great 
kindness  from  all  classes,  from  the  deservedly  popular  Governor 
downwards — but  are  the  result  of  impressions  produced  on  an 
ordinary  traveller  on  witnessing  the  neglected  sufferings  of  the 
sick  poor  in  St.  Elizabeth. 

At  first,   when  urged  to  mix  myself  up  in  this  matter,  I 
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declined,  as  a  stranger,  to  do  so,  and  only  ultimately  consented 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  had  no  one  else  to  whom  they 
could  apply.  ''  The  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed  had  no 
comforter ;  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  was  power." 

Mr.  Haliburton  has  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  notes  of  evidence 
taken  at  a  public  inquiry,  held  in  the  parish  of  Si.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica,  by 
a  member  of  the  Jamaican  Legislature — the  Honourable  J.  Thompson 
Palache — together  with  the  report  thereon,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts  : — 

"  I  yielded  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Haliburton,  and  held  a 
public  inquiry  at  the  Letitz  district  of  St.  Elizabeth,  January 
2nd,  1886,  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  sick  poor,  of 
that  place,  and  was  so  astounded  beyond  measure  at  the 
wretched  condition  of  a  great  number  of  the  people  there, 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  notice  of 
the  Government. 

"I  saw  152  persons,  male  and  female,  adults  and  children, 
in  the  most  pitiable  state  imaginable  :  some  blind,  others  lame, 
and  many  helpless  or  decrepit  from  illness  or  old  age,  all  on  the 
very  verge  of  starvation  -,  and  it  also  came  to  light  that  there 
have  been  cases  of  death  from  starvation  or  disease  which  a 
judicious  system  of  poor  or  medical  relief  might  have  pre- 
vented. 

"■  I  took  the  statements  of  some  of  the  worst  cases  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Swaby,  J.  P.  ;  Mr.  D.  Panton  Forbes,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  Parochial  Board;  Mr. 
Haliburton,  Q.C;  Mr.  Orth,  Inspector  of  Schools;  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Hanna,  Bishop,  and  Ochler,  Moravian  missionaries, 
and  several  respectable  residents  of  the  parish. 

"  During  the  year  ending  October  ist,  1885,  not  one  of  the 
persons  who  died  in  the  district  received  either  poor  or  medical 
relief  in  his  last  illness. 

"  It  appears  that  for  six  or  seven  years  past  the  crops  have 
greatly  suffered  from  droughts,  and  that  the  people  there, 
though  dependent  on  the  produce  of  their  little  holdings,  have 
had  to  subsist  for  seven  months  of  the  year  on  imported  food, 
which  is  heavily  taxed. 

"  It  appears,  too,  that  the  poor,  while  denied  relief,  are  held 
liable  for  taxes,  though  suffering  greatly  from  extreme  destitu- 
tion.     In  one  case,  that  of  Robert  Dennys,  a  very  old  blind 
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man,  unable  to  work  and  very  poor,  his  table  and  chairs  were 
sold  for  surcharge  of  taxes.  Comment  on  such  a  state  of 
things  is  unnecessary. 

*'  Mr.  David  Sampson,  a  storekeeper  in  the  district,  stated  in 
his  evidence  :  '  For  seven  months  out  of  the  year  the  people  of 
the  district  subsist  principally  on  imported  food.^ " 

Mr.  Palache  states  that  it  was  proved  that  the  people 
would  rather  die  than  go  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Poor-house,  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  malarious  swamp. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   PEOPLE    OF    CEYLON. 

It  appears  to  be  authenticated  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  European  population  of  Ceylon  changes  every  ten  years. 
Two  generations  in  Great  Britain  would  be  seven  generations 
in  that  island.  This  will  be  speaking  of  Europeans  on  the 
whole ;  not  official  rulers  of  the  country  only.  The  European 
element,  about  3,000  males  to  1,600  females,  will  probably  be 
stationary  in  number.  It  is  not  assumed  that  because  the  units 
of  the  European  population  are  so  frequently  renewed  that  this 
is  due  to  their  succumbing  to  the  climate ;  many  leave  before 
the  ten  years  have  come  round. 

The  burgher  class,  of  European  descent,  will  probably  now 
number  between  17,000  and  18,000  (the  males  and  females 
are  about  equal  in  number),  assuming  the  natural  increase  to 
be  nearly  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  an  important  element 
in  Ceylon,  both  socially  and  officially;  there  have  been  burghers 
of  eminence — especially  in  law  and  medicine — who  have  held 
distinguished  official  rank.  The  burghers,  indeed,  have  always 
been  noted  for  the  high  position  they  take  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  they  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  take  similar  positions  in  other  fields  and,  thereby, 
aid  in  raising  the  industries  of  their  country  to  a  higher  level. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Singhalese  increase  at  a 
higher  rate  than  half  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  the  utmost  will 
be  under  three-quarters  per  cent  Their  present  number  will 
be  about  1,900,000,  the  males  being  in  excess  by  about 
100,000.  They  are  deemed  by  some  to  be  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  others  describe  them  as  Dravidian  with 
an  Aryan  mixture.*     Professor  Virchow  says  they  are  a  mixed 

*  In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Conference  Hall  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Wall  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  present  Singhalese  dress 
much  resembled  what  may  be  seen  figured  on  some  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments.  Of  course  this  proves  no  more  than  the  antiquity  of  the 
costume,  and  that  Egypt  at  one  time  "set  the  fashions." 
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race.  They  first  arrived  in  Ceylon  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges  about  2430  years  ago.  They  regard  agriculture  as  the 
most  honourable  of  callings — a  quality  which  would  seem  of 
itself  to  suffice,  if  allowed  free  scope  for  its  exercise,  to  make 
their  island  pre-eminent.  They  are  Buddhists  when  not  Chris- 
tians (about  eight  per  cent,  are  Christians).  Their  language 
is  the  same  as  their  origin,  somewhat  undefined,  or  at  least 
disputed  over,  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  other  languages 
in  its  origin  and  composition. 

According  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  (a  chief  authority  upon 
Ceylon),  the  Singhalese  are  noted  for  the  strong  affection  which 
binds  together  those  of  the  same  family,  and  the  reverence  and 
tender  regard  with  which  age  is  honoured  and  watched  over  by 
youth.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  greater  the  per- 
fection of  family  life  the  greater  the  persistence  and  stability  of 
a  people,  and  the  greater  also  their  potentiality  for  industrial 
and  civil  development.  These  qualities,  so  essential  to 
progress  in  a  right  direction,  are  silent  and  are  not  noted  at 
a  distance  from  their  seat.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
moral  status  of  a  people.  Some  have  an  ideal  standard  to 
which  they  never  attain ;  others  by  law  or  custom  have  certain 
habits  and  family  arrangements  which  are  repugnant  to 
European  notions.  The  Singhalese  are  a  monogamous  people, 
v/hich,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is  a  proof  of  their  being 
of  an  industrial  type.  Their  marriage  arrangements  are,  to 
Europeans,  of  a  somewhat  complicated  character  due  to  the 
non-Christian  section  of  the  race  following  ancient  customs  not 
founded  on  biblical  laws.  A  certain  form  of  vice  (from  a 
Christian  standpoint),  or  polyandry,  was  formerly  occasionally 
met  with — in  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
prevalent — but  it  was  declared  illegal  and  it  has  died  out.  It 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Singhalese  that  a  European  will 
meet  with  nothing  very  different  from  what  he  is  conscious  of 
occurring  in  his  own  country.  Speaking  of  the  Kandyans, 
Sir  G.  Anderson  said  :  "  A  more  orderly,  well-behaved  and 
contented  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  could 
not  well  be  conceived."  Speaking  of  the  Singhalese,  Sir  H. 
Ward  said :  "  He  had  seen  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
powers  of  the  natives  for  steady  and  persevering  exertions, 
wherever  the  representatives  of  the  Government  sympathised 
with  their  wants  and  directed  their  efforts," 
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Mr.  Digby,  in  that  very  interesting  book,  Forty  Years  of 
Citizen  Life  in  Ceyloft,  says: — "Perhaps,  of  the  half-dozen 
nationalities  represented  in  the  population  of  Ceylon,  the  true 
'  sons  of  the  soil,'  the  Singhalese,  are  least  thought  of  by 
Europeans  as  possessing  abilities  which  should  entitle  them  to 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  alien  rulers  ;  yet,  known  as 
individuals,  they  are  learned  and  industrious,  and  as  com- 
munities not  without  a  deal  of  energy."  This  is  a  very 
suggestive  remark.  Nevertheless,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have 
been  condemned  because  European  prejudices  are  as  deep- 
grained  and  quite  as  unalterable  as  the  East  itself  was  always 
supposed  to  be,  so  that  no  evidence  on  the  spot  can  uproot 
them.  Mr.  Digby  continues  :  "  The  diverse  races  of  the  island, 
instead  of  seeking  to  have  dominion  one  over  the  other,  are 
being  drawn  together  to  think  and  act  as  one  people ;  the  dis- 
tinctive race-names  are  giving  place  to  the  comprehensive  and 
descriptive  appellation  of  '  Ceylonese.' "  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold 
says  of  them  :  "  Man  is  much  the  same  in  this  beautiful  island 
as  elsewhere — genial  and  friendly  if  you  treat  him  well ;  sus- 
picious and  dishonest  if  you  mistrust  and  overreach  him  ;  and 
the  children  are  as  comely  and  intelligent  as  need  be  seen, 
but  growing  up  often,  under  the  hot  sun  and  stress  of  poverty, 
into  plain-featured  men  and  women." 

The  Tamils  have  been  established  in  Ceylon  from  a 
remote  time,  chiefly  towards  the  north  and  north-east  coast- 
line ;  they  are  a  tough  race,  given  to  severe  labour.  They 
move  to  and  fro  a  good  deal  between  the  mainland  of 
India  and  Ceylon:  about  50,000  passed  either  way  last 
year.  But  far  larger  numbers  used  to  cross  over,  when 
the  coffee  plantations  were  at  their  height  of  prosperity, 
for  a  few  months',  or,  may  be,  a  few  years',  work.  The 
stationary  Tamil  population  is  probably  over  715,000,  the  males 
being  70,000  to  80,000  in  excess.  They  are  of  Hindu  religion 
when  not  Christians  (about  twelve  per  cent,  are  Christians). 

They  have  a  complete  version  of  the  Puranas  in  Tamil, 
and  have  many  original  works  besides,  proving  them  to  be  an 
intellectual  people ;  they  have  produced  many  eminent 
men  of  whom  Ceylon  is  justly  proud.  The  faith  they 
profess  is  derived  from  a  religion  with  an  almost  ungrasp- 
able  ideal,  fit  child  of  a  mountain  race  whose  surroundings 
inclined    to   the  mysterious    and   to   give   creative    power  to 
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the  imagination.  Tlieir  character  has  even  yet  underlying  it  a 
faint  echo,  no  doubt,  but  yet  one  appreciable  to  the  senses,  of 
what,  on  the  whole,  must  be  called  that  great  religion  and 
philosophy  which  took  its  rise  towards  the  distant  Himalayas 
long  before  the  dawn  of  modern  civiUsation.  The  Tamils  adopt 
European  manners  with  facility ;  in  their  case  it  is  not  the  garb  but 
the  actual  assimilation  of  what  is  best  in  Western  civilisation. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  a  people  are,  undoubtedly,  a 
measure  by  which  their  civilisation  may  often  be  gauged.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  here.  The  official  dresses,  customs, 
and  trappings  of  Europeans,  with  their  ceremonies,  are  apt  to 
be  accepted  by  superficial  observers  as  in  themselves  the 
highest  civilisation.  Hence  many  people  who  are  adepts  at 
copying  this  outward  garb  are  credited  with  an  amount  of 
European  civilisation  they  do  not  possess.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  people  who  do  not  quite  conform  in  thcbc  inatters  may  never- 
theless — m  all  that  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  civil  rights  and 
duties — be  on  the  right  track :  they  may  possess  the  essentials  to 
make  progress  possible,  but  wearing  them  in  a  different  garb. 

The  next  most  numerous  people,  practically  a  branch  of 
the  Tamil  race,  have  been  designated  Moormen.  According 
to  some  authorities  certain  Arabs  established  themselves 
in  the  island,  so  long  ago  as  twenty  centuries,  and  were 
ultimately  merged  in  the  Mohammedan  Tamils.  Sir  E. 
Tennant  considered  these  people  to  be  partly  of  Persian  origin. 
When  this  section  of  the  Tamil  race  became  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sunnite  sect  the  fact  must  have  influenced  their  speech.  In 
former  days,  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  they  were  the  chief 
traders  and  there  was  much  communication  between  the  island 
and  Arabia  for  commercial  purposes.  For  practical  people  it 
seems  useless,  as  it  is  evidently  impossible,  to  try  to  accurately 
define  a  race,  under  certain  conditions.  When  a  people  have 
been  on  the  move,  and  have  changed  their  homes  centuries  ago, 
an  intermixture  of  races  is  more  than  probable,  especially  if  there 
be  religious  affinities  in  the  people  they  come  across.  In 
Ceylon,  the  Moormen  may  be  practically  classed  with  the 
Tamils  only  that  they  are  Sunnite  Mohammedans.  The 
resemblance  between  them  is  as  great  in  habits  and  language  as 
in  race.  Their  language  is  mainly  Tamil,  and  the  mixture  of 
Arabic  can  be  well  accounted  for  as  above.  They  number 
about  170,000.     The  remaining  resident  races  are  composed 
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of  Afghan  money-lenders,  Malays,  Javanese,  Chinese,  East 
Africans,  and  the  various  mixed  races  found  about  the  shore 
towns  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

One  of  the  most  ethnologically  interesting  people  in 
Ceylon  are  the  Veddahs.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  islanders — the  race  antecedent  to  the 
actual  dominant  races.  They  only  number  about  2,300. 
They  are  harmless,  and  wander  through  the  forests  in 
small  groups,  avoiding  intercourse.  Their  habits  are  said 
to  be  over  natural.  In  truth,  little  or  nothing  is  or  can  be 
known,  except  superficially,  of  such  races.  To  say,  as  some 
do,  that  they  have  been  unchanged  for  2,000  years  is  mere 
guesswork  founded  on  the  statements  of  Ceylonese  chroniclers, 
which,  on  such  matters,  should  be  received  with  caution. 
It  is  probable  they  have  been  oppressed  and  hunted  about 
during  most  of  the  time,  as  they  have  evidently  been 
scorned.  There  is  something  awfully  pathetic  in  beholding 
the  abject  and  sorrowful  condition  to  which  the  last  vestiges  of 
what  were  once  perhaps  a  powerful  people  can  be  reduced  by 
oppression  and  neglect  extending  beyond  the  ken  even  of 
tradition.  The  AnW-S/az'ery  J?eJ>or^er  Qanua-vy  I'j,  1884)  says: 
"  The  knowledge  we  possess  of  savage  races  is  nil;  "  and  alludes 
to  the  errors  once  current  about  the  Andaman  Islanders. 

There  is  another  important  element  in  the  Ceylon  popula- 
tion— the  Indian  coolie  labourer — an  element  rapidly  becom- 
ing as  inseparable  from  the  planting  interest  of  modern 
times  as  was  the  slave  in  former  days.  The  coolie  system  of 
labour  is  little  less  desirable  than  slavery  itself  in  any  com- 
munity pretending  to  a  civilised  organisation.  But  immigrant 
labour  in  Ceylon  is  so  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
ordinary  indentured  coolie  labour  of  some  other  Colonies  that  it 
can  hardly  come  under  the  same  designation.  There  are  about 
125,000  of  these  people  engaged  on  estates,  but  there  have 
been  more.  The  system  of  engagement  is  different  from  the 
West  Indian  and  Mauritian  systems,  the  man  being  freer ;  he 
is  less  bound  down.  These  people  can  be  had  very  cheaply 
from  Southern  India,  especially  during  famines.  Within  the 
past  thirty-five  years  about  2,800,000  coolies  entered  Ceylon 
from  India  for  purposes  of  labour.  In  the  past  year  60  per 
cent,  of  all  the  labour  required  by  the  planters  of  Ceylon  was 
done  by  them.      Due  to  its  proximity  to  India,  there  are  more 
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women  among  the  coolies  engaged  in  Ceylon  than  among  those 
engaged  for  the  West  Indies.  Including  these  coolies,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ceylon  will  number  about  2,936,000  attheclose  of  1885, 
the  males  being  in  excess  by  about  220,000.  The  population  is 
therefore  about  118  to  the  square  mile,  being  less  than  any 
West  Indian  island  with  the  exception  of  Dominica  and  Trinidad. 

An  increase  of  population  is  too  often  of  itself  accounted  a 
gain.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  limit,  which  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  a  people,  beyond  which  the  progressive  pressure 
gets  too  great  to  be  met  by  the  accustomed  routine  of  exertion. 
High  class  labour  and  intellect  itself  then  run  much  danger  of 
depression  by  being  permanently  and  too  closely  pressed  upon 
and  surrounded  by  great  masses  of  inferior  capacities  and 
torpid  existences.  The  only  remedy  is  to  improve  the  medium 
by  diffusing  a  higher  moral  tone  and  making  possible  a  superior 
physical  and  mental  training  for  the  whole  people.  In  the 
Crown  Colonies  the  governments  are  too  prone  to  look 
exclusively  at  the  material  side  only,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
least  stable,  and  any  permanency  it  does  possess  is  due  to  moral 
causes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  Colony,  while  some 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  some  ground 
has  been  held,  and  even  some  advances  have  been  made,  many 
things  (unknowingly,  no  doubt)  are  so  ordered  as  to  work  in 
favour  of  retrogression.  It  will  be  well  not  to  be  too  slow  in 
making  reasonable  efforts  to  give  the  people  the  means  and  the 
tools  whereby  they  may  endeavour  to  become  something. 

The  religious  status  of  the  people  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  be 
known,  except  approximately.  On  comparing  Government 
returns  with  independent  authorities  there  would  appear  to  be 
1,700,000  Buddhists.  The  theory  of  this  religion  is  highly 
spiritual,  but  as  practised  by  the  people  it  is  very  different. 
AH  evidence  shows  a  present  recrudescence  of  this  religion  on 
the  part  of  the  Singhalese.  The  Theosophical  Society  has 
influence  in  the  island.  Most  of  the  non-Mohammedan  Tamils 
have  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  the  170,000  Moormen  being 
Sunnite  Mohammedans  to  a  man.  There  are  280,000  Christians 
of  all  races  and  creeds.  36,000  people  have  no  reported 
denominations.  In  1884  there  were  said  to  be  540  Christian 
ministers  and  about  8,500  priests  and  others  connected  with 
the  performance  of  non-Christian  worship. 

The  most  reliable  school  returns  show  only  1,821  schools, 
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or  I  to  i,6t2  inhabitants ;  but  the  average  on  the  roll  was  only 
55  scholars  for  each  school.  There  were  7  undenominational 
schools,  7  military,  271  Buddhist,  95  Sivite  (a  Hindu  sect), 
54  Mohammedan,  and  955  belonging  to  the  several  Christian 
sects  (170  conducted  by  Americans  showing  the  best  results  of 
all) ;  there  were  425  public  schools.  Total  number  of  scholars 
102,062,  or  3^^  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  are  inde- 
pendent returns  which  show  800  more  schools  and  8,000 
more  scholars ;  probably  some  are  Sunday  schools.  The 
public  expenditure  on  schools  came  to  ;£"45,8ii  12s.  8d.  for 
1884.  As  560  schools  with  13,265  scholars  were  unaided,  this 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  ^^36  6s.  7d.  per  school,  about  los.  9jd. 
per  scholar,  and  nearly  3|d.  per  head  of  population.*  There 
are  said  to  be  about  3,000  people  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools  in  Ceylon.  The  number  seems  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  work  done.  Many  ministers  and  priests  are 
probably  included.  The  educational  expenditure  in  1884 
from  General  Government  Revenue  (exclusive  of  Establish- 
ments) was  ;£'24,689  12s.  7d.  (included  in  above  figures). 

There  are  means  at  Ceylon  for  obtaining  a  high  grade 
education  (there  is  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  medical  college, 
&c.);  but  they  are  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  such  a  large  and  intelligent  community.  If  the 
actual  means  suffice  to  meet  current  wants,  it  is  only  another 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  elementary 
education  among  the  people.  In  the  Kandyan  districts 
education  has  been  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist 
priests,  with  the  result  seen  everywhere  under  like  conditions. 
The  best  authorities  are  of  opinion  the  people  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  whole  arrangement,  and  they  would  make  short 
work  of  it  had  they  the  power  to  do  so;  their  disposition  this  way 
is  seen  by  their  enlightened  actions  in  the  village  communities.! 

*  Native  languages  only  are  employed  in  over  1,000  of  these  schools, 
English  and  vernacular  in  about  half  the  remainder. 

f  The  social  position  and  relative  rank  of  classes  is  not  always  easily  to 
be  ascertained  in  places  where  European  civilisation  is  not  the  civilisation 
of  the  people.  The  official  view — which,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  people — 
of  the  status  of  a  Buddhist  priest  may  be  ascertained  for  practical  purposes 
from  the  schedule  of  allowances  to  witnesses.  A  Christian  minister  is 
allowed  6s.  a  day  and  is.  per  mile,  a  high  priest  of  Buddha  2s.  a  day  and 
6d.  per  mile,  and  an  ordinary  native  priest  9d.  a  day  and  fifth-class  train, 
the  same  as  a  common  Malay  soldier. 
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The  people  of  Ceylon  have  gained  little  from  Crown  govern- 
ment rule  from  an  educational  standpoint,  unless  it  be  deemed 
enough  for  2  J  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  some  large  districts 
to  be  able  to  write  their  names.  It  appears  from  the  returns  that 
only  about  400,000  males  and  38,000  females  in  the  whole  island 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  Private  benevolence  and  individual 
energy,  and  especially  the  Tamil  Coolie  Mission,  have  done  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  Government  to  bring  about  even  this 
result.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  praises  bestowed,  chiefly  in 
Blue  Book  reports  and  despatches,  on  the  efforts  of  Governors 
and  administrators  in  this  direction  when  they  are  placed 
alongside  of  the  results ;  and  this  in  the  richest  Crown  Colony 
in  the  world,  with  a  population  possessing  a  high-class  civiHsa- 
tion  and  eminently  suited  for  a  yet  higher  one.  Some  persons 
may  say  the  people  if  they  had  merit  in  them  would  look  to 
their  own  education.  The  answer  to  this  statement  is  that,  in  a 
place  ruled  as  Ceylon  is  under  the  Crown  Colonial  system,  it  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  There 
are,  however,  not  wanting  indications  to  show  that  if  they  had 
the  power  to  do  something  for  themselves  in  this  way  they 
would  set  about  doing  it  vigorously.  The  number  of  children 
attending  school  is  not  much  of  a  guide,  because  in  some  of 
the  schools  they  learn  but  little.  According  to  the  1881  census, 
the  proportion  of  inhabitants  under  instruction  in  the  Western 
Province  was  i  in  23,  in  the  Northern  i  in  15,  in  the  Eastern  i 
in  22,  in  the  Southern  i  in  59,  in  the  North- Western  i  in  73. 
The  Provinces  with  a  sea-boundary  show  better  results  than 
the  two  interior  Provinces,  and  the  Tamil  Province  of  the 
North  is  best.  The  Central  Province  showed  i  in  123  under 
instruction,  the  North-Central  i  in  204  only.  The  average 
for  all  was  i  in  34.  In  1883  there  were  under  instruction  106 
British,  2,389  burghers,  57,089  Singhalese,  27,847  Tamils,  351 
Malays,  1,163  Moors,  85  others.  Of  these  38,522  were 
returned  as  Buddhists,  21,604  Hindus,  20,310  Roman  Catholics, 
3,351  Church  of  England,  2,167  Wesleyans,  1,534  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  &c.,  21  Christians  not  denominated,  1,531 
Mohammedans. 

It  seems  the  Ceylonese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
prosperous  communities  where  British  enterprise  is  most 
conspicuous  are  admittedly  industrious,  thrifty,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances.     What  does  this 
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prove  ?  The  value  and  advantages  of  British  enterprise  ? 
Doubtless.  But  it  also  proves  the  people  to  be  as  prepared  as 
they  are  competent  to  work  out  for  themselves  a  larger 
existence.  The  island  of  Ceylon  belongs  to  Great  Britain  not 
in  the  usual  meaning  understood  by  Englishmen,  but  much 
more  comprehensively ;  the  Government  is  the  landlord,  the 
monopolist  of  some  of  the  chief  industries,  the  dry  nurse  of 
all  the  others.  Things  are  so  ruled  and  circumstanced  that 
no  business,  enterprise,  or  industry  can  prosper,  while 
many  cannot  be  established,  except  through  the  aid  and 
goodwill  of  the  Government,  its  officials  and  agents.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  must  be  credited  with  every  success 
obtained,  and  they  are  not  without  note ;  she  must  also  be 
charged  with  every  failure  and  every  loss,  and  the  ground  is 
heavily  cumbered  with  these  sad  records.  All  classes  so 
regard  her,  for  the  people  have,  and  can  have,  little  initiative ; 
the  Government  being  all  in  all,  and  insisting  in  remaining  so. 
The  Kandyan  Provinces  Great  Britain  herself  conquered. 
The  remainder  of  the  island  is  a  transferred  conquest 
from  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  and  came  under  the  British 
Crown  encumbered  with  foreign  laws  and  fiscal  methods 
which,  to  this  day,  have  proved  a  stumbHng-block  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  whole  country. 
In  the  preface  to  a  very  learned  work,  entitled  Bdrd-Boiidotir^ 
on  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Java,  by  Dr.  C.  Seemans, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Leyden,  there  is  a 
statement  as  to  the  effects  of  the  systems  pursued  by  the  Dutch 
Government  in  that  island  entirely  applicable  to  the  past  and 
present  of  Ceylon  :  "  Les  nouveaux  maitres  employaient  trop 
exclusivement  les  ressources  abondantes  de  leurs  nouvelles 
possessions  k  etendre  leur  pouvoir  et  \  entasser  des  tresors. 
lis  n'ont  pas  songd  a  reveiller  les  etincelles  qui  couvaient  peut- 
etre  encore  par-ci  par-la  sous  les  cendres  ;  ils  n'ont  recherche 
ni  cultive  les  semences  cachees.  Certes  ils  n'ont  pas  manque 
d'encourager  plusieurs  branches  d'industrie  et  d'exercer  ainsi 
sur  le  peuple  une  certaine  influence  favorable,  mais  ils  n'ont 
fait  rien,  ou  presque  rien,  pour  degager  I'heureux  naturel  de 
ces  entraves,  pour  amener  un  developpement  intellectuel  plus 
eleve,  et  pour  rappeler  les  temps  de  I'ancienne  civilisation." 
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CAPITALISED    VALUE    OF    CEYLON. 

Brought  forward        ;!^95, 388,188 

Machinery  and  Plant  connected  with  the  Growth  )  ^ 

and  Preparation  of  Produce  for  Exportation  )  '  ^  ' 

1,922  Oil  Mills  at  ;i^20  each  (average)       38,440 

1,040  Looms  ... 

3,683  Horses  1 

963,896  Horned  Cattle  j      3.000,000 

82,341  Goats  1 

53,757  Sheep]  -         34,ooo 

16,000  Bullock-carts  at  ;i^4  each     ...         ...         ...  64,000 

500,000   Dwellings  and    Outbuildings   (average  \ 

;^ioeach)  /  5.ooo,ooo 

192  Vessels  at  ;i^ioo  each,  5,320  boats  at  ;i^i5  1 

each,  1,131  Canoes  at  30s.  each,  91c  other  v  101,607 

craft  at  ;i^i  each  (engaged  in  fishing)...  J 

Unenumerated  (Waterworks  and  Tanks)  ...         ...  1,000,000 


105,376,235 


Government. 

Public  Buildings  (including  temples,) 

churches,  barracks  and  schools,  r  ^2,000,000 
and  hospitals)     ...         ...         ...) 

Bridges    and    Roads    (1,300    miles  1  ^  _^_, 

1       11        J\                                                                                                            r  2,000,000 

metalled)            ...         ...          ...  j  '       ' 

Railways  (182^  miles)        ...         ...  2,844,040 

Canals  (170  miles)     ...         ...         ...  170,000 

Harbours  and  Breakwaters  ..         ...  1,500,000 

Telegraphs  (1,100  miles  and  stations)  75,000 

Salt  monopoly  (;^64,9i6  yearly)     ...  778,992 

Arrack  monopoly  (;^64,ooo  yearly)  768,000 

Plumbago      mines,      200,000     cwt.  )  o 

yearly  (;£i59,ioo)         ]  ''9*000 

Quarries,  gems  (500  Quarries)         ...  10,000 

Quarries,  stone          ...         ...         ...  15,000 

Pearl  fisheries  (half  reported  value  of  )  o 

A  •      1      1    \                                  \  000,000 

Aripo  banks)      ...         ...         ...  \  ' 

Forests  and  other  Lands  (11,000,000  )  ,  ,^ 

acres  at  los.)      ...         ...         ...  (  5,50o,ooo 

Unenumerated          500,000        18,869,032 


;^  1 24, 245, 267 


*  Ferguson's  Handbook. 
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It  has  ofteo  been  questioned  whether  an  alien  Government 
can  debase  a  people  from  a  higher  level  or  raise  them  from  a 
lower  one ;  the  first  has  undoubtedly  often  been  brought 
about,  and  maybe  the  people  thus  lowered  deserved  their  bitter 
fate.  If  the  latter  process  shall  ever  be  accomplished  anywhere 
it  will  be  the  British  people  alone  who  will  earn  the  undying 
fame,  for  they  only  of  all  conquering  races,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  ever  really  aimed  at  doing  justice.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  do  justice.  Lecky  says  :  "  Maternal  affection  is  stronger 
than  want,  but  weaker  than  shame."  On  analogous  grounds 
hunger  and  famine  are  less  felt  than  injustice.  In  a  money- 
making  age  people  are  apt  to  forget  this.  But  when  hunger 
and  injustice  run  together  the  case  is  serious  indeed.  The 
British  in  Ceylon  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  Portuguese,  and  then  they  subsequently  took  the 
place  of  the  Ceylon  Thebaws  of  Kandy.  An  unpleasant 
inheritance !  Many  faults  have  been  committed.  Let  the 
British  nation  now  give  these  three  millions  of  people  under 
their  rule  that  system  of  self-government  without  which  no 
sure  advance  whatever  can  be  made  in  civilisation ;  and  then 
the  uphill  work  of  regeneration  and  advance,  a  wearisome  and 
toilsome  road  of  sweat  and  labour  full  of  delusions  and  dis- 
appointment but  full  also  of  honourable  efforts  and  of  hope, 
will  have  commenced. 

The  gross  value  of  ;^i 05,37 6,235  owned  by  the  people  is 
intended  to  represent  the  total  gross  value  of  the  material  and 
the  labour  of  the  island  in  their  hands.  It  has  to  provide  for 
the  livelihood  (housing,  clothing,  and  feeding)  of  nearly  the 
whole  population  —  nearly  3,000,000  people,  and  over 
^i^^i, 1 00,600  in  taxes.  The  Government  share,  valued  at 
;^i 8,869,032,  provides  for  a  large  number  oi  people — it  is 
said  plumbago  alone  finds  employment  for  20,000.  The 
figures  are  taken,  where  obtainable,  from  returns  ot  yearly 
gross  receipts;  when  not  so  obtainable  the  amount  is  estimated. 
In  a  return  of  this  nature  it  must  be  understood  that  an  article 
may  give  no  appreciable  profit  to  the  owner  after  he  has  paid 
all  the  expenses  attending  its  being  placed  on  the  market. 
The  people  employed,  nevertheless,  reap  all  the  advantages. 
In  many  instances  the  employer  and  employed  represent  the 
same  people — as  paddy  cultivators.  Hence  the  valuation  is 
not  meant  to  represent  values  that  would  be  obtainable  at  an 
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auction  in  London ;  it  is  meant  to  represent  the  values  to  the 
people  of  Ceylon.  The  Government  is  debited  with  the 
plumbago  monopoly,  although  it  only  receives  an  export  duty 
on  the  article,  because  the  royalty  formerly  levied  was  con- 
verted into  an  export  duty  only  for  conveniehce  of  collection. 
A  revision  of  the  tariff  of  customs  would  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  the  valuations 
given  it  may  be  remarked  that,  from  all  appearances,  the  out- 
put of  tea  in  three  or  four  years'  time  will  be  about  40,000,000 
lbs.  This  at  is.  per  lb.  will  be  ;^2, 000,000  a  year,  and,  on 
the  basis  of  the  other  calculations,  will  represent  a  capital  value 
to  the  island  of  ;!^24,ooo,ooo.  Much  of  this  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  natives.  Were  a  sound,  but  thorough,  local  self- 
government  established,  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
capital  value  of  Ceylon  would  soon  be  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo. 


"5 


CHAPTER    V. 

VILLAGE   COMMUNITIES. 

It  is  a  fixed  opinion  with  Englishmen  at  home  that  the  people 
of  Eastern  countries  were  not  only  always  despotically  ruled 
but  that  they  never  had  any  notions  of  local  self-government 
and  are  entirely  unfitted  for  this  form  of  administration.  The 
seeming  and,  indeed,  the  obvious  condition  of  the  people 
in  those  countries  most  known  to  Englishmen  would  lead  to 
the  formation  of  this  opinion.  And  yet  the  opinion  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  its  untruthfulness  is  well  known  to  many  keen  observers, 
able  officials,  and  public  men.*  The  despotisms  of  the  East 
were  not  always  unmitigated  in  the  past.  As  they  survive 
to-day  they  are  more  the  fruits  of  previous  foreign  conquests 
than  spontaneous  developments.  A  good  deal  hinges  on  the 
meaning  attached  to  and  surrounding  the  word  "despotism." 
In  the  East  the  monarch  was  absolute,  as  he  was  in  England 
no  longer  ago  than  Henry  VII I. ;  he  may  have  been  good  or 
bad,  but  the  system  remained.  The  people  were  apt  to  be 
regarded  by  him  as  mere  taxpayers,  and  the  money  raised  was 
expended  as  the  monarch  thought  fit.  But  the  people  were 
left  entirely  to  govern  themselves  in  conformity  with  their 
institutions.  From  this  point  of  view  no  Eastern  nation  was 
ever  ruled  by  a  complete  despotism  as  now  understood.  No 
Eastern  people  ever  gave  birth  spontaneously  to  an  uncontrolled 
despotism  to  rule  over  themselves  in  all  things.  The  iron  heel 
of  conquest  has  trod  many  Eastern  lands  for  centuries,  and  the 
people  have  had  grasped  from  them  all  the  conquerors  deemed 
worth  having,  just  as  in  many  a  fair  region  of  Europe  to-day 
the  people  are  held  in  bondage.  Great  Britain  never  conquered 
the  bulk  of  the  Eastern  people  she  rules  over;  she  defeated 
the  conquerors  of  these  people  and  took  their  places,  and 
nearly  all  the  tyrannical  despotisms  she  found  in  the  land 
and,  happily,  destroyed  were  exotic.     Every  Eastern  people 

*  Vide  in  Fortnightly  Review  for  August,   1875,    ^^  article  by  Mr. 
\Vm.  Digby,  C.I.E.,  relating  chiefly  to  Ceylon  village  communities. 
H    2 
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given  to  their  judgments,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  further 
on  this  point.  They  had  also  the  burghers  to  aid  them.  These 
latter  people  filled  some  of  the  minor  and  most  of  the  inferior 
posts  and  kept  a  kind  of  touch  with  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  evident  from  the  results  attending  the  system  followed 
that  no  one  had  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  or  of  their  social  organisations.  The  British 
administrators  were  too  wrapt  up  in  the  belief  that  their 
methods  were  -as  excellent  as  their  intentions  to  thoroughly 
and  systematically  inquire.  Meanwhile,  social  disorganisation 
attacked  the  roots  of  native  society,  due  to  acts  of  the  local 
British  Legislature,  with  the  direst  consequences  for  the  people. 
Before  the  year  1843  niuch  harm  had  been  done.  The 
government  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  island  had  been  in 
British  hands  for  forty-seven  years,  and  that  of  the  whole  island 
(including  the  interior)  for  twenty-eight  years,  or  since  the 
Convention  of  Kandy.  It  would  appear  that  throughout  this 
period  the  administration  was  either  really  unaware  that  the 
people  possessed  and  exercised  important  forms  of  local  self- 
government  or,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  officially  ignored  it. 
Wherever  the  British  Government  is  established  it  is  always  a 
strong  Government  for  certain  purposes  ;  it  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  and  to  be  expected,  that  native  local  self-government 
should  disintegrate  and  decay  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of 
non-recognition  and  when  met  by  the  obstruction  of  opposite 
m'ethods  backed  by  overwhelming  might.  It  is  true  that  the 
Convention  of  Kandy  ensured  to  the  people  of  the  Kandyan 
territories  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property,  with  their 
civil  rights  and  immunities  according  to  the  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs  established  and  in  force  among  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  was  not  the  existing  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  of  the  people  that  it  would  have  been  valuable  to 
perpetuate  in  their  entirety ;  the  abolition  or  reform  of  many  of 
them  would  have  been  welcomed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
majority  of  the  intelligent  population.  What  was  of  value  were 
the  organisations  referred  to.  Besides,  this  Convention  had 
only  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  island ;  the  more  civilised 
and  populous  districts  were  excluded.  However  it  may  be, 
no  social  or  political  organisation  can  exist  for  good  when 
unsupported  by  the  established  law  and  when  discountenanced 
by  the  Executive ;    as  the  organisations  referred  to  had  no 
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support  accorded  them  by  British  rule  they  disappeared  from 
the  land.  They  might  not  have  died  entirely  in  contact  with 
this  cold  obstruction  only.  These  homely  liberties,  that  had 
survived  the  rude  shocks  of  two  thousand  years,  fell  before  the 
enactment  of  an  official  council.  An  ordinance  was  promul- 
gated in  1843  establishing  certain  minor  courts  throughout  the 
island  the  proceedings  in  which  were  to  be  conducted  in 
English — a  language  the  people  did  not  understand — and  were 
to  enforce  a  law — the  Roman-Dutch  law — which  was  neither 
understood  by  the  people  nor  by  their  rulers.  Some  regard 
was  paid  to  native  customs  and  habits  in  the  decisions  arrived 
at  by  these  courts  but  the  local  organisations  and  councils  of 
the  people  were  entirely  supplanted.  The  immediate  physical 
consequences  of  this  lamentable  policy  or  oversight  are  related 
when  speaking  of  tanks  and  irrigation ;  the  bad  moral  effects 
were  equally  deplorable.  Superficial  observers  and  interested 
parties  can  now  point  to  the  people  of  Ceylon  and  speak  of 
their  ineptitude,  as  measured  by  results  only  too  apparent, 
little  knowing — perhaps  they  never  tried  to  know — that  these 
results  are  chiefly  due  to  administrative  errors.  If  there  were 
ever  wanting  proofs  that  a  directing  power,  greater  than  the 
will  of  men  or  their  actions,  overrules  all  things,  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  results  of  British  dominion,  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  faults  committed  and  direct  wrongs  unintentionally 
inflicted  on  subject  races  by  British  rulers,  there  runs  a  leaven 
throughout  the  whole  which  ultimately  leavens  the  mass.  The 
breath  of  liberty  that  ever  blows  strong  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
faintly  felt  in  those  remote  Dependencies  where  the  British 
race  itself  is  not  established.  But  nevertheless  it  reaches  even 
there,  and  depressed  multitudes  are  eagerly  looking  towards 
the  quarter  whence  it  comes,  for  there  is  something  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  which  tells  them  that  the  British  people  as  a  body 
are  noble,  righteous,  and  generous,  and  in  the  books  they  read 
they  see  how  stern  they  can  be  to  uproot  injustice  and  to 
overturn  servile  institutions.  British  rulers  may  do  acts  as 
foolish  and  as  wrong  as  rulers  of  any  other  nationality,  because  all 
men  are  liable  to  error;  but  the  British  people,  alone  among  Euro- 
pean Powers  holding  foreign  dominion,  ever  wish  to  do  right. 

The  minor  courts,  established  by  the  law  of  1843,  were 
necessarily  few,  but  they  have  had  to  suffice  for  the  people  for 
all  purposes ;  the  people  have  had  to  attend  them  from  long 
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given  to  their  judgments,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  further 
on  this  point.  They  had  also  the  burghers  to  aid  them.  These 
latter  people  filled  some  of  the  minor  and  most  of  the  inferior 
posts  and  kept  a  kind  of  touch  with  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  evident  from  the  results  attending  the  system  followed 
that  no  one  had  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  or  of  their  social  organisations.  The  British 
administrators  were  too  wrapt  up  in  the  belief  that  their 
methods  were  -as  excellent  as  their  intentions  to  thoroughly 
and  systematically  inquire.  Meanwhile,  social  disorganisation 
attacked  the  roots  of  native  society,  due  to  acts  of  the  local 
British  Legislature,  with  the  direst  consequences  for  the  people. 
Before  the  year  1843  niuch  harm  had  been  done.  The 
government  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  island  had  been  in 
British  hands  for  forty-seven  years,  and  that  of  the  whole  island 
(including  the  interior)  for  twenty-eight  years,  or  since  the 
Convention  of  Kandy.  It  would  appear  that  throughout  this 
period  the  administration  was  either  really  unaware  that  the 
people  possessed  and  exercised  important  forms  of  local  self- 
government  or,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  officially  ignored  it. 
Wherever  the  British  Government  is  established  it  is  always  a 
strong  Government  for  certain  purposes  ;  it  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  and  to  be  expected,  that  native  local  self-government 
should  disintegrate  and  decay  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of 
non-recognition  and  when  met  by  the  obstruction  of  opposite 
m'ethods  backed  by  overwhelming  might.  It  is  true  that  the 
Convention  of  Kandy  ensured  to  the  people  of  the  Kandyan 
territories  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property,  with  their 
civil  rights  and  immunities  according  to  the  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs  established  and  in  force  among  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  was  not  the  existing  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  of  the  people  that  it  would  have  been  valuable  to 
perpetuate  in  their  entirety ;  the  abolition  or  reform  of  many  of 
them  would  have  been  welcomed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
majority  of  the  intelligent  population.  What  was  of  value  were 
the  organisations  referred  to.  Besides,  this  Convention  had 
only  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  island ;  the  more  civilised 
and  populous  districts  were  excluded.  However  it  may  be, 
no  social  or  political  organisation  can  exist  for  good  when 
unsupported  by  the  established  law  and  when  discountenanced 
by  the  Executive  j    as  the  organisations  referred  to  had  no 
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support  accorded  them  by  British  rule  they  disappeared  from 
the  land.  They  might  not  have  died  entirely  in  contact  with 
this  cold  obstruction  only.  These  homely  Uberties,  diat  bad 
sunived  the  rude  shocks  of  two  thousand  years,  fell  before  the 
enactment  of  an  official  council  An  ordinance  was  pnMnul- 
gated  in  1843  establishing  certain  minor  courts  througfaoat  the 
island  the  proceedings  in  which  were  to  be  conducted  in 
English — a  language  the  people  did  not  understand — ^and  wotc 
to  enforce  a  law — the  Roman-Dutch  law — which  was  neither 
understood  by  the  people  nor  by  their  rulers.  Some  r^ard 
was  paid  to  native  customs  and  habits  in  the  decisions  arrived 
at  by  these  courts  but  the  local  organisations  and  councils  of 
the  people  were  entirely  supplanted.  The  immediate  physical 
consequences  of  this  lamentable  policy  or  oversight  are  related 
when  speaking  of  tanks  and  irrigation ;  the  bad  moral  effects 
were  equally  deplorable.  Superficial  observers  and  interested 
parties  can  now  point  to  the  people  of  Ceylon  and  speak  of 
their  ineptitude,  as  measured  by  results  only  too  apparent, 
Uttle  knowing — perhaps  they  never  tried  to  know — that  these 
results  are  chiefly  due  to  administrative  errors.  If  there  were 
ever  wanting  proofs  that  a  directing  power,  greater  than  the 
will  of  men  or  their  actions,  overrules  all  things,  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  results  of  British  dominion,  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  faults  committed  and  direct  wrongs  unintentionally 
inflicted  on  subject  races  by  British  rulers,  there  runs  a  leaven 
throughout  the  whole  which  ultimately  leavens  the  mass.  The 
breath  of  liberty  that  ever  blows  strong  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
faintly  felt  in  those  remote  Dependencies  where  the  British 
race  itself  is  not  established.  But  nevertheless  it  reaches  even 
there,  and  depressed  multitudes  are  eagerly  looking  towards 
the  quarter  whence  it  comes,  for  there  is  something  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  which  tells  them  thai  the  British  people  as  a  body 
are  noble,  righteous,  and  generous,  and  in  the  books  they  read 
they  see  how  stem  they  can  be  to  uproot  injustice  and  to 
overturn  servile  institutions.  British  rulers  may  do  acts  as 
foolish  and  as  wrong  as  rulers  of  any  other  nationality,  because  all 
men  are  liable  to  error ;  but  the  British  people,  alone  among  Euro- 
pean Powers  holding  foreign  dominion,  ever  wish  to  do  right 

The  minor  courts,  established  by  the  law  of  1S43,  ^"^^ 
necessarily  few,  but  they  have  had  to  suffice  for  the  people  for 
all  purposes ;  the  people  have  had  to  attend  them  from  long 
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distances,  often  through  unopened  districts  and  forests.  It 
would  be  thought  hard  in  Great  Britain  if  people  for  the  most 
trivial  matters  had  to  travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  or  from 
Derby  to  Buxton,  or  from  Tunbridge  to  Brighton,  even  with 
all  modern  appliances  for  travelling.  But  they  are  not  endowed 
with  the  patience  of  their  Eastern  fellow  subjects.  The 
enforced  absence  for  lengthened  periods,  hanging  about 
distant  courts,  of  sometimes  half  a  village  as  principals  and 
witnesses  in  petty  cases  they  used  in  the  olden  time  to  settle  in 
a  patriarchal  way  in  their  own  local  courts,  had  the  worst 
possible  results  on  industries  and  agriculture  and  laid  the 
fruitful  seeds  of  all  manner  of  bad  habits.  This  disintegrating 
process  continued  unchecked  for  nigh  twenty-eight  years,  or  until 
the  Ordinance  26,  of  187 1,  was  passed  by  the  Ceylon  Council 
for  establishing  village  communities.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1867,  an  Ordinance  had  been  passed  to  so  far  return  to  the 
old  communal  forms  of  local  self-government  in  certain 
localities  as  to  enable  the  people  to  co-operate  with  the 
administration  in  restoring  tanks  and  irrigation  works,  for  the 
purposes  of  growing  the  rice  on  which  the  revenue  so  much 
depended.  The  Ordinance  of  1871  was  well  intended,  but  it 
was  a  truncated  measure  from  the  outset.  To  hear  the  praises 
bestowed  on  it  one  might  think  the  measure  was  intended  to 
grant  real  and  original  freedom  on  a  people  which  never 
possessed  any,  whereas  the  British  administration  only  returned, 
with  a  niggard  hand,  a  portion  of  the  local  freedom  it  had,  some- 
what unintentionally  perhaps,  taken  away  from  the  people. 

That  all  things  were  carried  out  properly  in  the  old  Ceylon 
Gansebhawa,  that  no  wrong  was  committed  on  individuals 
or  injustice  done  to  sections  of  the  people,  is  not  main- 
tained. Indeed,  there  are  no  other  records  except  those 
in  the  recollections  of  the  people  to  show  their  action. 
But  this  is  not  a  material  point.  In  those  primitive  societies, 
conducted  on  patriarchal  principles,  there  could  be  no  scope 
for  modern  notions.  But  the  great  value  lies  in  the  system 
itself  and  not  in  the  method  of  its  working  in  those  days. 
As  the  people  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civilisation  these 
local  organisations  would  have  been  the  root  foundations 
for  those  methods  of  self-government  which  are  so  powerful 
for  good  in  modern  days,  and  without  which  no  real  ad- 
vance   can   be   made   in    modern   civilisation.      Under  their 
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own  local  rulers  individual  Ceylonese  had  little  or  no  direct 
dealing  with  the  State.  The  State,  through  its  agents,  dealt 
with  the  corporate  body  and  the  corporate  body  ruled  the 
individual.  It  may  be  the  corporate  body  was  liable  to  act 
unjustly  or  to  be  corrupt,  just  as  the  State  itself  might  have 
been.  Such  a  condition  of  things  would  not  be  peculiar  to 
Ceylon,  especially  in  those  times.  The  public  and  private 
morals  of  a  people  are  doubtless  influenced  by  their  institu- 
tions, but  not  altogether  so ;  but  a  people  are  more  likely  to 
advance  who  are  possessed  of  institutions  fitted  for  develop- 
ment than  when  they  have  none.  The  Ceylonese  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  framework  and  rudimentary  forms  of  the  best 
possible  systems  for  civil  and  social  development ;  this  the 
British  ignored  for  nigh  fifty  years  of  their  rule — for  twenty- 
eight  years  more  they  legislated  and  ruled  so  as  to  obliterate 
almost  the  traces  of  them.  Then,  with  a  glorious  inconsistency, 
they  set  about  re-establishing  them  all  fifteen  years  ago,  as  if  the 
self-evolved  institutions  of  a  people  can  be  set  up  and  knocked 
down  like  nine-pins  in  a  game  of  skittles.  The  British  Govern- 
ment in  Ceylon  found  how  impossible  it  was  to  do  the  work  it 
cut  out  for  itself — to  deal  directly  face  to  face  with  each  in- 
dividual inhabitant ;  that  supreme  dream  of  despotic  rulers. 

It  appears  the  resuscitation  of  village  communities  in 
Ceylon  was  greatly  due  to  a  celebrated  work  that  appeared 
dealing  learnedly  with  the  subject  of  ancient  village  com- 
munities in  general.  Since  the  passing  of  ordinance  No. 
26  of  1 87 1  these  institutions  have  been  largely  set  up  over 
Ceylon.  If  ten  inhabitants,  within  a  prescribed  limit  or  sub- 
division, notify  the  Government  Agent  of  a  province  of  their 
desire  to  form  a  community,  this  officer  calls  a  meeting  in 
form  at  which  he  or  his  nominee  presides.  The  community 
being  thus  formed,  the  inhabitants  may  make  rules  for 
the  construction,  regulation,  and  protection  of  village  paths, 
bridges,  &c.,  watering-places,  fords  and  ferries,  markets,  &c., 
and  grounds  for  burial  or  burning  of  the  dead;  for  the  con- 
servancy of  forests,  springs  and  water-courses  ;  for  building  and 
repairing  school-rooms  and  securing  the  attendance  of  children  ; 
for  regulating  fisheries  ;  for  regulating  waste  and  pasturage 
lands,  and  the  breeding  and  registering  of  cattle ;  for  prevent- 
ing cattle-stealing,  trespass  and  cattle  disease ;  for  putting  up 
and  preserving  land-boundaries  and  fences  ;  for  the  prevention 
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and  abatement  of  nuisances ;  for  the  prevention  of  the  use 
of  abusive  language  ;  for  preventing  accidents  connected  with 
the  climbing  up  palm-trees  after  toddy,  and  accidents  con- 
nected with  spring  guns;  for  preventing  gambling,  cock- 
fighting,  and  cart -racing  in  public  thoroughfares ;  for  the 
enforcement  of  ancient  customs  as  regards  cultivation,  &c. 
("cultivation"  means  and  includes  repairing,  maintaining,  and 
protecting  village  tanks).  By  a  subsequent  Ordinance  (No. 
12,  of  1880)  they  may  deal  with  loitering  on  thoroughfares  and 
public  places,  the  killing  of  game  and  buffaloes  (in  accordance 
with  Ordinance  No.  6,  of  1872),  and  for  disallowing  the  sale  in 
public  places  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  women.  By  a  further 
Ordinance  of  1882  (No.  8)  they  may  levy  tolls  on  all  ferries 
made  by  themselves  under  the  Ordinance  of  187 1  (but  the 
Governor  may  disallow  them)  and  make  rules  for  the  levy- 
ing of  such  tolls.  They  may  also  build  and  repair  their  own 
court-houses  at  their  own  expense.  The  same  Ordinance 
empowers  them  to  impose  and  enforce  penalties  on  officers  for 
breach  of  duty  ;  to  make  and  repair  village  roads  not  exceeding 
twelve  feet  wide,  but  no  inhabitant  is  to  be  forced  to  contribute 
over  ten  days'  labour  per  year ;  to  build,  protect,  and  maintain 
village  canals. 

Should  the  community  want  an  officer  to  carry  into  effect 
any  rule,  the  office  may  be  created  by  the  inhabitants,  within 
their  own  sub-division  by  a  rule  to  be  made  and  approved  of 
by  the  Governor.  The  office  having  been  created  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Government  Agent  shall  appoint  the  officer  to  it 
and  remove  him  at  his  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  will  have  to 
pay  this  officer  the  salary  approved  of  by  the  Governor. 

The  minutes  and  resolutions  adopted  at  meetings  are  to  be 
deposited  and  preserved  in  the  provincial  or  district  Kachcheri, 
and  copies  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor. 

The  inhabitants  may  delegate  the  making  of  all  rules  to  a 
committee  of  six  of  themselves,  elected  for  three  years,  and 
re-eligible.  If  a  member  of  this  committee  is  disqualified  by 
three  months'  abstention,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  members 
may  elect  some  one  in  his  place.  The  qualifications  to  be  a 
committee-man  are  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  possessed 
of  real  property  (himself  or  wife,  or  both  jointly)  valued  at  200 
rupees.  He  must  have  never  been  convicted  of  an  offence 
implying  dishonour,  or  have  been  dismissed  from  the  public 
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service  for  misconduct.  Every  villager  twenty-one  years  ot 
age,  not  convicted  within  five  years  of  an  infamous  offence,  is 
a  voter.  Objections  to  voters  are  decided  on  the  spot,  the 
president's  decision  being  final  The  majority  decide  all 
questions,  the  president  having  a  casting  vote. 

Village  communities  may  impose  a  fine  of  ten  rupees  for 
breach  of  rules  and  five  rupees  a  day  for  contumacious  con- 
tinuance of  such  breach. 

The  Governor  may  decide  that  any  chief  headman's 
division  or  part  thereof  shall  be  erected  into  a  village  com- 
munity. He  can  afterwards  withdraw  this  privilege.  He  can 
divide  the  community  into  several  communities.  He  may,  at 
any  time,  cancel  or  annul  any  rule  previously  approved  of. 

The  village  councils  have  made  rules  on  the  subjects 
within  their  scope — all  such  rules  requiring  the  Governor's 
approval.  They  have  repaired  tanks,  roads,  &c.,  by  determin- 
ing the  labour  to  be  done  by  each  person,  under  fine.  They 
have  opened  primary  schools  and  made  attendance  of  children 
compulsory.  The  education  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  is  taken 
in  hand.  Parents  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  school  are  fined  and  deprived  of  the  franchise.  Many  local 
laws  have  been  made  for  woods,  boundaries,  fisheries,  swearing, 
gambling,  drunkenness,  sanitation,  &c.  Bodies  of  volunteer 
police  have  been  formed  to  keep  order.  All  this  has  been  the 
self-paid-for  and  voluntary  work  of  the  people. 

Ceylon  village  tribunals  (akin  to  the  Indian  Panchayet) 
may  be  established,  by  request  of  the  inhabitants  within  the 
same  circumscription  as  the  councils,  for  the  trial  of  offences 
within  their  cognisance  and  boundaries.  The  village 
"  tribunals "  are  under  men  called  "  presidents,"  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  during  his  pleasure,  receiving 
pay*  from  the  general  revenue.  They  have  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath.  The  village  council  may 
fix  upon  the  number  of  councillors  to  sit  with  and  aid  the 
president  of  the  tribunal,  the  number  being  limited  to  five  and 
may  be  less.  This  village  court  may  be  held  in  times  and 
places  within  each  sub-division,  as  the  Government  Agent  shall 
prescribe,  to  try  breaches  of  rules  (if  the  community  shall  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege),  and  to  execute  criminal 

*  Cost  of  Village  Tribunals— Estimate  for  1886,  Rs.5578. 
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and  civil  jurisdiction  among  natives ;  but  other  than  natives 
may  be  a  party  to  a  suit  if  both  sides  agree  by  writing  to  have 
the  case  tried  by  the  tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
is  for  debts  up  to  twenty  rupees  and  for  damages  or  claims  on 
land  and  immovable  property  up  to  one  hundred  rupees.  On  the 
criminal  side,  the  jurisdiction  includes  assault  in  cases  involv- 
ing twenty  rupees  fine  or  two  weeks'  imprisonment ;  petty  thefts 
of  property  up  to  twenty  rupees'  value,  if  without  violence, 
and  only  punishable  by  twenty  rupees'  fine  or  two  weeks' 
imprisonment;  malicious  injury  to  property  or  boundaries,  not 
exceeding  20  rupees'  value;  cattle  trespass,  up  to  twenty 
rupees'  injury;  maintenance  in  cases  where  the  paternity  is 
not  denied;  breaches  of  rules  under  Paddy  Cultivation 
Ordinance  of  1867  (chiefly  for  enforcing  the  repair  of  tanks). 
By  a  subsequent  Ordinance  (No.  12  of  1880),  the  tribunal  may 
impose  a  fine  of  five  rupees  for  false  or  malicious  accusation, 
and  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  in  default.  They  may  commit 
prisoners  to  the  Government  prisons. 

All  offences  must  have  been  committed  in  the  sub-division 
of  the  tribunal.  No  Crown  or  revenue  case  can  be  brought 
before  it.  No  other  court  is  to  invade  its  jurisdiction. 
Councillors  for  each  case  are  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  may  be 
challenged.  They  are  to  endeavour  to  settle  amicably  all 
cases.  If  the  case  be  proceeded  with,  the  councillors  will  first 
give  their  opinions  and  then  the  president.  If  the  latter's 
opinion  differs  from  the  opinions  of  the  councillors  it  shall 
nevertheless  prevail,  but  the  circumstance  is  to  be  recorded. 
The  president  may  receive  testimony  on  oath.  With  consent 
of  all  parties  in  writing  cases  under  trial  in  District  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Requests  may  be  referred  to  a  village  tribunal  to 
report  on  boundary  questions.  The  judgments  of  the  tribunals 
may  be  enforced  against  property  by  the  Government 
authorities  (fiscals).  Presidents  may  arrest  and  send  before 
Justices  of  the  Peace  persons  accused  of  offences  triable  by 
District  or  Supreme  Courts.  The  president  and  councillors 
may  send  a  case  for  trial  to  a  Court  of  Requests  or  Police 
Court  if  it  be  deemed  suitable  for  those  courts.  By  Ordinance 
No.  10  of  1872,  where  a  village  community  is  formed  without 
a  tribunal,  the  police  magistrate  of  the  district  may  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  community. 

TheAttorney-General,  or  his  deputy,  or  the  Government  Agent 
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of  the  province,  may  stop  a  case  proceeding  before  a  village 
tribunal  and  send  it  to  the  Police  Court  or  Court  of  Requests. 

The  Governor  and  Executive  Council  make  all  the  rules 
for  village  tribunals,  as  follows : — On  the  form  and  manner 
of  proceeding  to  be  observed  in  cases  before  them.  The 
process  to  be  issued  by  them,  and  the  mode  of  enforc- 
ing the  same.  The  execution  of  judgments  pronounced  by 
them.  The  form  and  mode  of  prosecuting  applications  for 
relief  in  law.  The  summoning  and  empanelling  of  councillors 
and  regulations  respecting  them.  The  form  and  mode  in 
which  they  may  refer  cases  to  the  Court  of  Requests  or  Police 
Courts.  And  all  general  rules  deemed  necessary.  The 
Governor  may  alter,  repeal,  and  amend  such  rules  when  he 
likes.  Rules  are  to  be  published  in  the  native  and  English 
languages  in  the  Government  gazette. 

The  Governor  may  dismiss  any  president  of  a  tribunal, 
who  shall  thereafter  be  disqualified  for  the  public  service  unless 
he  be  rehabilitated  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council. 
The  Governor  may  suppress  a  village  council  if  he  thinks  they 
have  abused  their  powers,  or  is  of  opinion  they  are  unworthy  or 
ncapable  of  exercising  the  same  justly. 

The  Government  Agent  of  the  province  may  sit  when  he 
likes  with  the  president  of  a  village  tribunal  and  report  to  the 
Governor  on  the  proceedings.  He  may  take  action  when 
parties  apply  to  him  for  relief,  order  further  inquiry  or  a  new 
trial,  and  he  may  alter,  amend,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision 
therein.  And  a  person  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  and  not 
getting  relief  from  the  Agent,  may  petition  the  Governor,  and 
the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  may  direct  further 
inquiry,  order  a  new  trial  or  the  taking  of  further  evidence,  and 
alter,  amend,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision.  By  a  subsequent 
Ordinance,  No.  12  of  1880,  application  for  relief  from  the 
decision  of  a  village  tribunal  to  the  Government  Agent  must 
be  made  within  fourteen  days  from  trial,  and  from  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor  within  the  same  period.  Fines 
may  be  given  to  injured  parties  (who  must  not  then  claim  civil 
damages),  or  be  used  to  repair  damage  done,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  to  do  work  for  the  non-doing  of  which  fines 
were  imposed.  Fines  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  Government 
Agent,  to  be  applied  as  determined  upon.  Balances  are  to  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  village  purposes,  as  the 
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people  or  their  committee  may  desire,  but  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Government  Agent  of  the  province.  Head- 
men, poHce,  and  peace-officers  not  aiding  and  assisting  the 
inhabitants,  committees,  and  tribunals,  in  exercising  their 
powers  and  jurisdiction,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  rupees. 
Presidents  of  tribunals  are  to  send  in  weekly  reports  of 
cases  to  the  Kachcheri  of  the  sub-division,  and  a  journal 
of  proceedings  to  the  Government  Agent,  to  be  filed  in  his 
Kachcheri. 

Village  tribunals  are  to  have  no  tormalities  of  judicial 
procedure.  The  husband  may  appear  for  his  wife,  guardians 
and  curators  for  minors  and  wards,  agents  doing  business  in 
the  sub-division  for  absent  principals.  Professional  lawyers  are 
not  to  attend  and  conduct  cases  for  chents. 

The  village  communities  were  re-established  chiefly  to 
encourage  the  people  to  re-introduce,  as  nearly  as  modern 
circumstances  permitted,  the  communal^method  of  keeping  up 
tanks  and  irrigation  systems,  and  thereby  lead  to  a  reclamation 
of  the  old  paddy  lands  lying  waste  since  their  abandonment 
after  the  break-up  of  the  old  communities.  The  village 
tribunals  were  introduced  to  aid  in  the  above  work ;  by  keep- 
ing the  people  in  their  villages  and  not  forcing  them  for 
trivial  matters  to  attend  distant  courts  for  considerable 
periods  of  time,  thereby  causing  much  damage  to  crops 
and  unwarranted  hardship  to  the  people.  The  village 
tribunals  were  also  wanted  in  order  to  relieve  the  minor 
courts,  which  found  it  impracticable  to  adequately  deal  with 
every  local  case. 

The  ancient  village  communities  were  not  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  new  ones.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
present  communities  and  tribunals  are  entirely  too  much  under 
the  direct  rule  and  influence  of  the  administration.  This 
centralisation  of  power  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  system  is  missing.  What  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  perfectly  free  local  self-government  in  detail  is 
overshadowed  in  every  one  of  its  most  essential  points  by  an 
all-powerful,  ever-present,  bureaucracy  with  an  irresponsible 
despotic  chief  at  the  end  whose  nod  or  word  is  an  irreversible 
mandate.  The  organisations  may  be  compared  to  a  spider's 
web  whose  countless  threads  are  all  used  and  manipulated  by 
the  master  at  his  post  in  the  centre.     The  whole  organisation 
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of  Ceylon  shows  the  uses  to  which  headmen  and  presidents 
are  put  by  the  Government;  they  being  its  mere  creatures, 
open  to  summary  dismissal.  The  system,  in  lieu  of  making 
for  local  self-government,  is  making  for  the  most  far- 
reaching,  inquisitive,  and  searching  of  paternal  despotisms. 
The  people  of  Ceylon  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  local  self- 
government,  which  they  had  practised  after  their  own  fashion 
for  twenty  centuries.  It  was  impossible  to  re-institute  the  old 
patriarchal  self-government  that  had  been  destroyed.  But  as 
the  British  Government  of  the  island  found  it  necessary,  even  for 
its  own  purposes,  to  re-establish  these  old  communities,  but  on 
a  more  modern  basis,  it  might  have  done  it  more  thoroughly, 
with  less  obvious  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  the  people,  leaning 
more  towards  freedom  of  selection,  and  with  less  of  Govern- 
ment interference  and  administrative  supervision. 

The  ancient  village  communities  were  apparently  mixed  up 
with  the  then  form  of  land  tenure,  which  was  probably  a 
communal  ownership,  or  tenure,  on  feudal  principles.  The 
tenants  had  doubtless  occupancy  rights.  In  Sir  E.  Tennant's 
time  the  feudal  system  still  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  province,  everything  in  theory  belonging  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  The  existing  Government  tithe  was  an 
original  payment  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who  had  to  settle 
with  the  king.  As  was  once  the  case  in  England,  he 
likewise  owned  the  cattle,  and  the  labourers  or  serfs  had  to 
pay  a  tithe  for  their  use.  He  also  advanced  the  seed,  for 
which  he  received  tithe  and  a  high  percentage  added.  The 
crop  seems  to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  after  the 
hereditary  officers  had  got  their  share.  The  system  of  irrigation 
made  a  failure  of  crop  almost  impossible;  it  appears  as  if 
every  village  north  of  the  Kandyan  zone  had  a  tank  for  its 
paddy  fields.  The  kings  ordered  the  construction  of  the 
great  tanks  to  glorify  their  reign,  and  it  doubtless  paid  them 
well  and  enriched  the  lords  of  the  soil.  The  peasantry  could 
have  been  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  The  "family 
communism  "  of  the  peasantry  in  parts  of  Tuscany,  described 
in  the  Saturday  Review  (22nd  May,  1886),  seems  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  Singhalese  family  life."* 

*  Mr.  Digby,  in  his  essay  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  before  quoted,  states 
that  community  of  ownership  in  land  never  existed  in  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Ceylon,  and  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  Kandyan  district. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LAW   AND    CRIMINAL    STATISTICS. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  been  known  for  their 
suspicion  of,  or  disUke  to,  fixed  systems,  or  cut  and  dried 
precepts  for  universal  application,  which  may  be  excellent  in 
theory  but  are  open  to  much  friction  when  put  into  practice. 
They  prefer  the  evolutionary  process — to  follow  precedents  and 
to  await  developments.  Sometimes,  often  indeed,  the  pre- 
cedents they  follow  were  manifestly  unjust  from  the  outset 
and  the  developments  they  await  have  no  grounds  set  aside 
that  they  may  grow  in.  But  the  method  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  strongest  prevail  in  the  end.  For  a  common- 
sense  people,  and  a  people  who  love  rule,  this  is  an  advantage 
outweighing  all  mere  abstract  theories  and  principles  of  justice 
and  of  right  codified  into  laws  and  systems.  Happily  for  the 
ruled,  the  British  nation  has,  alongside  of  this  rough  procedure — 
and  walking  abreast  with  it,  as  it  were,  shoulder  to  shoulder — a 
stern  sense  of  justice  and  an  inborn  hatred  of  petty  oppressions 
which  redress  the  scale  and  nearly  equipoise  the  balance ; 
and  thus,  if  as  rulers  they  be  not  loved,  they  may  be  respected. 
There  is  the  difficulty,  in  dealing  with  foreign  and  subject  races 
on  this  system,  that  the  precedents  forthcoming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  magistrates  and  administrators  may  be  incomplete, 
and,  where  the  races  are  mixed,  conflicting.  Furthermore,  the 
precedents  themselves  may  be  opposed  to  the  common  sense 
and  sense  of  justice  of  the  British  officer.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  India  a  code  had  to  be  finally  adopted  after  all.  In 
some  of  the  Crown  Colonies  the  struggle  yet  continues  and 
the  jumble  is  beyond  all  power  of  unravelling.  Ceylon,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  presents  the  most  extraordinary  case  on 
record;  precedents  and  rule  have  been  here  pushed  to  a 
point  bordering  on  the  absurd,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
when  speaking  of  so  grave  a  subject  as  law. 

At  the  commencement  of  British  rule  in  Ceylon  all  the  laws 
enacted  by  Government  were  in  the  form  of  regulations  and 
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proclamations.  After  the  creation  of  a  nominated  Legislative 
Council  substantive  laws  had  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body, 
and  Government  regulations  and  proclamations  dealing  with  such 
laws  had  to  be  subordinated  to  them,  and  had  to  be  issued  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  laid  down  in  such  laws.  There  are 
several  large  volumes  containing  Ceylon  "  Ordinances  " — as  all 
enactments  dealing  with  legal  or  other  business  in  Crown 
Colonies  are  called — that  have  passed  through  nominated  Legis- 
lative Councils.  The  framework  of  many  of  these  ordinances 
is  said  by  lawyers  to  be  wanting  in  clearness  and  otherwise 
to  show  signs  of  having  been  hastily  put  together.  With 
many,  also,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  questions  they  dealt  with 
were  not  fully  considered  with  reference  to  former  laws  yet 
in  force ;  there  is  consequently  a  lack  of  intelligibility  about 
them  as  a  whole  which  makes  it  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  deal  with  a  subject  comprehensibly.  In  large 
Crown  Colonies  like  Ceylon  law  officers  are  always  eminent 
men  in  their  profession,  and  if  legal  enactments  emanated 
entirely  from  them  they  would  no  doubt  all  be  admirable. 
But  the  administration  has  much  to  say  in  these  matters.  The 
views,  not  alone  of  Governors,  but  of  individual  officials,  in 
Crown  Colonies,  have  a  weight  and  importance  given  them 
they  never  get  in  other  countries ;  and  they  find  expression  in 
these  measures.  These  views,  although  perhaps  sound  for  the 
particular  instance  and  on  the  immediate  subject  to  be  dealt 
with,  do  not  always  coincide  to  a  degree  necessary  for  con- 
sistency or  for  lucidity  with  previous  enactments  dealing  with 
similar  or  kindred  questions.  The  judges  and  the  bar  have 
also  usually  received  their  main  training  under  English  law  in 
England,  and  are,  therefore,  naturally  imbued  with  its  pro- 
cedure. The  effects  of  this  are  noticeable  in  the  law  courts  of 
the  island  by  an  admixture  of  the  legal  procedure  in  use  in 
England  with  the  procedure  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  and  by  precedent  in  Ceylon. 
The  old  Roman-Dutch  law,  the  accepted  common  law  of  the 
island,  is  not  always  certain  in  its  application,  having  different 
readings.  In  Holland  itself  in  the  olden  time  (before  the 
introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  into  that  country)  the 
different  States  had  conflicting  laws  on  many  essential  points. 
In  the  Dutch  times  in  Ceylon  the  local  courts  would  have 
settled  Dutch  claims  in  accordance  with  whether  a  petitioner 
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claimed  to  be  a  Frisian  or  a  native  of  Brabant.  Sir  E.  Creasy, 
a  British  judge  in  a  British  Colony,  had  to  determine  whether 
the  ancient  law  of  North  Holland  or  of  South  Holland  was  to 
prevail  in  cases  of  intestacy  among  the  native  Singhalese. 

A  newly-made  penal  code  and  code  of  criminal  procedure 
was  introduced  into  this  island  in  1886.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
framed  on  the  Indian  model,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  enough 
lost  sight  of  existing  institutions  and  systems;  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  to  have  had  less  regard  for  them.  The 
present  machinery,  at  all  events,  seems  to  allow  of  numerous 
imprisonments  for  long  dates  after  remand — before  final  trial, 
the  real  hardship  of  which  may  be  gauged  by  the  great  number 
of  subsequent  acquittals  and  even  discharges  without  trial. 
One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  either  guilty  people  escape  for 
want  of  an  intelligent  system  of  police  and  of  prosecution,  or 
that  magistrates  are  careless  in  their  committals,  or  that  the 
subsequent  prosecuting  department  which  has  charge  of  such 
cases  cannot  duly  attend  to  them.  Whatever  be  the  cause  or 
causes,  the  law  of  no  British  Colony  should  be  so  administered. 
Up  to  the  date  of  this  new  code  the  judges  had  to  ad- 
minister a  criminal  law  after  their  own  sense  of  right,  guided 
somewhat  by  old  Dutch  law  plus  native  law  plus  a  formidable 
array  of  precedents,  as  a  case  in  equity  might  have  been  recently 
conducted  in  England. 

The  old  Dutch  law  is  still  the  common  law  of  the  island,  in 
the  main,  for  all  civil  cases  unless  special  provisions  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary ;  but  the  customary  laws  of  the  natives— 
when  these  are  ascertainable  or  when  produced — have  likewise 
to  be  considered  in  certain  proceedings,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  central  provinces ;  this  native  law  is  usually 
Singhalese,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  Tamil,  sometimes 
Mohammedan ;  it  is  conceivable  it  may  partake  of  all  these 
together.  The  Convention  of  Kandy  allows  certain  Singhalese 
secular  and  religious  rights  and  privileges  when  not  repugnant 
to  British  law.  The  Moors  have  their  own  Mohammedan 
laws  as  to  sacrifice,  marriage,  and  other  matters,  and  there  is  a 
special  code  of  Indian  law  in  similar  matters  in  force  for  the 
Tamils.  The  English  law  of  evidence  generally  prevails, 
especially  on  commercial  questions  ;  but  as  it  was  never 
formulated,  but  was  only  brought  into  the  practice  gradually, 
it  has   been  handed   down   from   precedent   to  precedent  in 
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rather  a  mixed  way.  When  the  Dutch  ceded  the  island  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1796,  they  occupied  very  little  of  the  country 
except  places  neighbouring  the  coast;  their  law  prevailed 
only  over  their  own  people,  and,  to  some  extent,  over  the  im- 
mediate people  they  had  dealings  with.  The  Dutch  never 
adopted  the  Portuguese  laws  of  their  predecessors.  When  the 
British  were  ceded  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  they 
undertook  to  continue  to  administer  Dutch  law,  but  this  must 
have  been  understood  to  refer  to  Dutch  subjects  only  and  to 
the  existing  status.  In  fact  the  Proclamation  of  the  23rd 
September,  1799,  stated  the  temporary  administration  of  justice 
and  police  should,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
be  exercised  by  the  British  Government  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  under  the  ancient  Government  of  the 
United  Provinces,  subject  to  such  deviations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  British  afterwards  took  the  whole 
island  from  the  native  powers  by  conquest  and  dethroned  the 
Kandyan  Emperors.  And  this  Dutch  law,  and  not  British  law, 
followed  the  British  flag,  and  was  established  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ceylon.  While  the  British  Government  was  busily 
extending  these  old-fashioned  foreign  laws  among  the  people, 
the  Dutch  themselves  abolished  them  altogether  in  Holland 
and  in  their  own  colonies,  and  substituted  the  Code  Napoleon. 
The  British,  according  to  their  wont,  have  been  so  conservative 
that  they  have  kept  up  the  Dutch  laws  where  the  Dutch  them- 
selves would  have  reformed  them.  The  language  of  all  the 
courts  in  Ceylon  is  English,  the  common  law  is  written  in 
Dutch  and  Latin,  the  people  mostly  concerned  with  the 
procedures  and  the  courts  know  neither  Dutch,  Latin,  nor 
English.  The  Dutch  language  having  completely  died  out  in 
the  island,  few  even  of  those  connected  with  the  law  can  any 
longer  read  the  books  in  that  tongue.  They  must  make  use 
of  translations,  or  be  able  to  construe  the  legal  Latin.  As 
in  none  of  the  courts  justice  is  administered  to  the  people 
in  their  own  language,  an  army  of  interpreters  is  required. 
The  remarks  of  judges  and  lawyers  are  often  not  translated 
to  prisoners  or  to  the  parties  interested — in  fact,  they  often 
cannot  be  translated.  Too  much  interpretation  also  favours 
and  covers  perjury,  especially  in  petty  matters.  No  interpre- 
tation can  replace  a  native  tongue. 

The  "  village  communities"  of  Ceylon  (referred  to  in  chapter 
I  2 
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V.)  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  up  to  one  hundred  rupees, 
when  involving  debt  or  damage,  and  in  direct  debt  claims  up  to 
twenty  rupees.  The  people  use  their  own  language.  The 
Courts  of  Requests  have  jurisdiction  for  direct  claims  up  to 
one  hundred  rupees.  The  District  Courts  (the  next  highest 
courts)  have  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction  and  criminal  juris- 
diction in  cases  not  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
can  imprison  for  two  years  and  fine  one  thousand  rupees. 
Petty  criminal  cases  go  before  a  police  magistrate,  who  can 
imprison  for  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and 
fine  one  hundred  rupees, — all  proceedings  in  these  courts 
being  in  English  as  in  England.  The  Supreme  Court,  since 
the  year  18  ri,  was  assisted  by  a  jury  of  thirteen  (verdict 
by  majority) ;  but  the  recent  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
limits  the  number  to  nine  (verdict  by  majority,  but  a 
death-sentence  requires  two-thirds).  The  Queen's  Advocate 
(with  a  strong  department)  does  the  work  of  an  English  grand 
jury.  He  determines  the  court  to  which  a  committed  case  is 
to  be  sent  for  trial ;  he  can  even  discharge  parties  committed 
for  trial,  or  whom  the  magistrates  believe  guilty — the  latter  a 
discretion  naturally  seldom  exercised.  An  appeal  lies  to  the 
Privy  Council  for  cases  involving  ;£"5oo  and  upwards. 
Coroner's  inquests  exist  in  Ceylon  after  the  British  pattern. 
But  the  jury  must  not  be  less  than  five  in  number  or  over 
thirteen. 

People  who  are  fond  of  following  precedents,  even  blindly, 
would  do  well  to  try  and  understand  the  origin  and  objects  of 
trial  by  jury  in  England  before  introducing  it  into  places  like 
a  Ceylon  court  of  justice  where  testimony,  as  understood  in 
England,  cannot  be  forthcoming,  because  the  language 
employed  is  not  that  of  the  people.  There  are  cases  even  in 
English  courts  whose  determination  by  a  jury  is  of  doubtful 
value.  Most  people,  however,  will  be  of  opinion  that  if  a  jury, 
even  a  very  intelligent  jury,  is  to  try  a  case,  it  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  language  they  understand ;  for  although  the 
English  language  be  much  understood  in  Ceylon  it  is  not  the 
common  language  of  the  people.  There  are  three  panels — 
English,  Singhalese,  and  Tamil.  The  accused  and  the 
Attorney-General  determines  which  is  to  be  called.  If 
they  do  not  agree,  the  judge  selects  one.  It  seems  also  the 
juries  are  often  mixed ;  there  may  be  Tamils,  Singhalese,  and 
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Europeans  on  them — people  who,  in  many  things,  may  have  no 
common  ground  to  argue  on  :  the  native  will  not  understand 
the  legal  phraseology  of  the  English  language,  the  European, 
unless  he  be  an  old  hand,  will  not  comprehend  native 
idiosyncracies.  The  English-speaking  juries  up  at  Kandy  and 
Badulla  are  usually  composed  of  persons  connected  with  the 
planting  interest.  A  Ceylonese  accused  of  stealing  coffee 
would  have  just  reason  to  fear  their  not  unnatural  prejudices. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Ceylonese  jury  (rightly  perhaps)  would 
not  always  have  the  confidence  of  the  planters.  An  English 
juryman  must  be  worth  i,ooo  rupees  per  year.  Tamil  and 
Singhalese  jurymen  must  have  i,ooo  rupees  real  property  or 
be  worth  500  rupees  a  year.  They  may  be  summoned  from 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  court 
house.  The  Attorney-General  or  prisoner  may  apply  for 
a  special  jury  the  members  of  which  must  read,  write,  and 
speak  English,  and  be  worth  2,00c  rupees  a  year,  or  have 
20,000  rupees  real  property  in  their  own  or  their  wives' 
right.  But  the  Governor  may  lessen  the  qualification. 
It  is  pretty  plain  that  in  Ceylon  no  man  is  deemed  to 
be  intelligent  unless  he  has  money.  The  magistrates 
are  civil  servants,  but  not  always  lawyers ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, the  special  department,  as  described  above,  for  public 
prosecutions,  to  which  they  have  repeatedly  to  refer  before 
deciding  any  case  ;  when  in  doubt  they  send  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  instructions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
inevitable  delays  and  ill-results  of  such  a  method.  There  are 
a  few  municipalities  in  the  island,  the  municipal  councillors 
being  magistrates ;  there  are  few  Europeans  among  them. 
Three-quarters  of  the  members  of  a  municipality  may  petition 
for  the  Council  to  be  relieved  from  magisterial  work.  In  this 
case  the  police  court  will  act  instead.  It  seems  the  mortgage 
laws  are  very  undefined,  and  also  the  laws  that  relate  to  the 
disposal  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons.  There  arise  cases 
in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  Dutch  law  shall  be 
followed  or  English  law,  the  two  being  entirely  opposed  to  one 
another  in  principle.  Much  delay  and  severe  losses  are 
entailed  on  worthy  people  and  on  families  through  these  un- 
certainties. 

Advocates    and     proctors    (solicitors)    are     admitted     on 
examination.     British   barristers    may   practise.     Notaries   (of 
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whom  there  are  about  600)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
It  appears  that  the  majority  of -the  legal  profession  are 
Singhalese. 

Caste  in  Ceylon  exists  among  the  Singhalese,  but  more  as 
a  social  than  as  a  religious  distinction  ;  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
rank  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  waning  feudalism 
than  a  question  of  religion  as  in  India ;  it  appears  to  be  getting 
very  faint  and,  for  practical  purposes,  has  lost  all  political,  if  not 
all  social,  significance.  The  "  Ratamahatmeyas  "  and  others  of 
the  Kandyan  districts,  and  the  "  Mudaliyars "  of  the  low 
country  are  in  some  sense  the  representatives  of  the  *' lords 
of  the  soil ; "  what  in  England  would  be  lords  of  the  manor, 
only  the  manorial  rights  on  both  sides  are  rather  visionary 
now.*  The  Tamils,  in  these  matters,  partake  a  good  deal  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  kindred  in  Southern  India,  but  in  a 
weakened  form.  Caste  in  Ceylon,  from  a  legal  or  administra- 
tive point  of  view,  need  not  be  considered. 

Many  native  gentlemen  have  held  distinguished  rank  in 
Ceylon  as  lawyers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1883,  a 
Parliamentary  return  was  made  of  all  Burgher,  Singhalese,  and 
other  native  magistrates.  District  judges,  and  Superior  Court 
judges  having  jurisdiction  over  Englishmen  as  well  as  over 
others  appointed  in  Ceylon  during  the  previous  ten  years.  In 
the  Supreme  Court  there  were  three  Burghers,  the  Honourable 
C.  H.  Stewart,  C.M.G.,  the  Honourable  Sir  R.  F.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  S.  Grenier,  and  one  Singhalese,  the  Honourable  H. 
Dias.  In  the  District  Courts  there  were  three  Burghers,  four 
Singhalese,  and  one  Tamil.  There  had  been  four  Burghers, 
one  Singhalese,  and  two  Tamil  magistrates.  This  makes 
nineteen  out  of  forty-six  possible  appointments  of  the  kind  in 
ten  years.  There  are  about  forty-six  judges  and  magistrates 
having  the  jurisdiction  specified  in  the  return. 

The  statistics  of  crime  and  offences  against  law  are  often 
misleading  when  taken  for  a  single  year.  The  social  condition 
of  a  people  may  be  exceptional  for  a  single  year  and  lead  to 
the  more  or  less  committal  of  certain  minor  offences.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  five  years  ending  1877,  there  were  13,000  con- 
victions for  offences  against  property,  an  average  of  2,600  a 
year.       During  the  same  period  there  were   14,800  offences 

*  A  Ratamahatmeya  is  the  native  headman  of  a  district.     Mudaliyar  is 
an  honorary  title  of  distinction,  and  sometimes  carries  office. 
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against  the  person,  an  average  of  2,960  a  year.  Taking  the  six 
years,  from  1879  ^^  1884,  by  yearly  averages,  the  number  of 
offences  reported  to  the  poHce  or  to  magistrates  was  60,077, 
the  number  of  apprehensions  by  police  or  summoned  before 
magistrates  was  119,276.  The  number  of  summary  con- 
victions was  as  follows:  Offences  against  the  person,  2,101; 
offences  against  property,  1,469;  other  offences,  7,128.  The 
above  include  cases  of  petty  larceny,  praedial  larceny,  common 
assault,  tax  defaulters,  and  charges  for  breach  of  service  against 
domestics  and  labourers.  The  convictions  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  were  as  follows  :  For  offences  against  the  person,  564  ; 
cattle  stealing,  284 ;  larceny  of  other  property,  494 ;  other 
offences,  128.  The  yearly  average  of  acquittals  in  the  Inferior 
Courts  was  86,962,  and  in  the  Superior  Courts  1,281.  There- 
fore, of  the  97,660  cases  reported  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  only 
10,698,  or  a  little  over  loj  per  cent.,  were  convicted.  In  the 
Superior' Court,  of  the  2,257  cases  reported,  there  were  1,470 
convictions,  or  nearly  63  per  cent*  It  would  appear  there 
are  18,865  people  a  year  arrested  and  discharged  without 
trial.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  and  the  averages  hold 
equal  for  the  ten  years  under  review,  that  the  number  of 
acquittals  is  very  large.  It  seems  as  if  an  unusual  number 
of  people  are  brought  before  the  courts  without  sufficient 
cause — unjustifiably  in  fact.  With  reference  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  village  communities^  they  determined  15,282  cases  as 
follows  :  5,742  for  assault,  4,739  for  theft,  956  for  malicious 
injury  to  property,  2,934  for  cattle  trespass,  and  911  for 
maintenance.     There  were  1,822  appeals  from  these  decisions, 

*  This  makes  one  reported  case  in  the  Superior  Courts  for  every  1,300 
inhabitants,  and  one  convicted  for  every  1,997.  In  England  and  Wales,  in 
1882-3,  there  were  49,534  indictable  offences  reported  to  the  police,  being 
one  for  every  555  inhabitants  ;  20,450  of  these,  or  one  for  every  1,344 
inhabitants,  were  apprehended,  and  15,258,  or  one  for  every  1,802,  were 
held  to  bail  or  committed  for  trial.  In  the  English  or  Welsh  vSuperior 
Courts  75  per  cent,  of  the  apprehended  for  indictable  offences  were  con- 
victed. In  the  Ceylon  Inferior  Courts  one  out  of  every  30  inhabitants  was 
reported,  and  one  in  every  274  convicted.  In  the  English  and  Welsh 
Inferior  Courts,  in  1882-3,  there  were  725,871  persons  proceeded  against, 
or  one  for  every  38  inhabitants;  558,710  of  these  were  summarily  con- 
victed, being  one  for  every  49  inhabitants.  Nearly  77  per  cent,  of  those 
proceeded  against  were  convicted  in  the  English  and  Welsh  Inferior  Courts, 
and  only  lo^  per  cent,  in  the  Ceylon  Government  Inferior  Courts.  This 
does  not  include  or  refer  to  the  tribunals  of  the  village  communities,  where 
such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  impossible. 
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of  which  291  only  were  reversed,  or  i6  per  cent.      There  were 
also  6,141  cases  amicably  settled  by  these  tribunals. 

In  the  year  1884  the  total  committals  to  all  jails  were 
28,758,  or  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  population;  there  were 
about  68  Tamils  to  100  Singhalese,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Tamils  being  vagrants  from  Southern  India.  Of  these 
committals,  4,183  had  been  convicted  once  before,  1,687  twice, 
and  1,176  three  times.  A  fourth  of  the  committals,  therefore, 
were  of  more  or  less  habitual  criminals.  One-third  of  the 
whole  were  tax  defaulters ;  about  one-sixth  were  coolies 
punished  for  leaving  their  masters  :  these  latter  offences,  as 
well  as  all  others  carrying  no  social  stigma,  should  be  placed 
in  a  separate  list.  Of  the  whole  number,  28,121  were  men, 
371  women,  and  261  juvenile  offenders.  The  daily  average  in 
all  jails  was  ^y02g'2g.  The  prisons  cost  437,440  rupees  ;  the 
prisoners  earned  265,160  rupees. 

Taking  the  year  1884  alone  the  summary  convictions  were  as 
follows  : — Offences  against  the  person,  1,936  ;  against  property, 
1,424  (64,000  rs.  worth  of  property  was  stolen,  of  which  15,000 
rs.  worth  was  recovered) ;  other  offences,  8, 7  79;  total,  12,139.  The 
punishments  inflicted  were  as  follow : — Fine,  7,914;  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, 136  ;  imprisonment  in  lieu  of  fine,  1,665  ;  imprison- 
ment without  option  of  fine,  2,215 ;  imprisonment  without  option 
of  fine  and  whipping,  37  ;  whipping  only,  71 ;  bound  over,  loi. 

There  were  in  the  year  1885  one  chief  justice;  2  puisne 
judges ;  i  district  judge ;  i  district  judge  who  also  is  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Requests ;  16  district  judges  who  were 
.  also  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Requests  and  police  magis- 
trates ;  I  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Requests  ;  20  commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Requests  who  were  also  police  magis- 
trates ;  I  police  magistrate ;  i  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  had  2  deputies.  The  attorney-general  had  i  office 
assistant  and  5  Crown  counsel  who  received  his  instructions ; 
there  was  i  solicitor-general;  there  were  26  fiscals;  there  are 
justices  of  the  peace  with  the  usual  jurisdiction. 

For  purposes  of  legal  jurisdiction  the  island  is  divided  into 
the  district  of  Colombo  and  3  circuits ;  these  are  divided  into 
19  districts,  and  subdivided  into  40  divisions  whose  limits  may 
be  defined  by  the  Governor.  Each  district  is  supposed  to  have 
a  court,  and  each  division  a  Court  of  Requests  and  a  police 
magistrate. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CULTIVATION   AND   TAXATION   OF   RICE. 

The  handbooks  of  Ceylon,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  give  the  best 
private  statistical  information  to  be  had.  They  make  the 
acreage  under  paddy  and  grain  to  be  greater  than  is  usually 
shown  in  Blue  Book  returns.  It  Avould  be  more  difficult  to  get 
an  approximation  were  it  not  for  the  Government  paddy  and 
grain  taxes  .which,  notwithstanding  evident  errors  and  grave 
clerical  blunders,  must  lead  to  approachable  estimates  of  those 
cereals.  The  Government  returns  for  1884  show  604,464  acres 
of  paddy  and  108,733  acres  of  grain.*  The  average  crop  is 
estimated  by  the  officials  and  others  with  such  widely  divergent 
results  that  almost  nothing  can  be  ascertained  this  way  for 
useful  statistical  purposes.  It  is  not  probable  that  even  in 
Ceylon  people  would  continue  a  cultivation  that  gave  no  profit 
whatever.  The  average  yield  of  an  acre  of  paddy  has  been  put 
for  the  whole  island  at  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  up  to 
tenfold.  As  the  product  is  only  worth  i  rupee  per  bushel  after 
being  w^ell  harvested,  it  may  be  presumed  that  at  no  lesser  yield 
than  an  average  of  2 1  bushels  per  acre  would  the  cultivation  be 
persevered  in. t  This  would  make  an  average  of  12,693,744 
bushels  of  paddy,  or,  when  unhusked,  about  6,350,000  bushels 
of  clean  rice.J  Returns  for  1883  show  a  harvest  of  8,130,208 
bushels  of  paddy,  and  for  1884  of  7,838,280  bushels;  but 
these  returns  are  deemed  to  be  incorrect.  Whether  a  parcel  of 
land  can  give  more  than  one  crop  a  year  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  irrigation. 

*  Mr.  Ferguson's  handbook  of  Ceylon  puts  paddy  at  660,000  acres  and 
dry  grain  at  150,000  acres. 

t  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Elliott  (of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service) 
before  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  August  12,  1885, 
which,  together  with  the  particulars  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  gives 
the  latest  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  rice  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 

X  An  average  rice  contains  20  per  cent,  weight  of  husk.  This  waste  is 
a  useful  cattle  food,  and  is  said  to  contain  seven  times  as  much  fatty  matter 
as  the  rice  itself. 
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It  has  been  said  that  an  acre  of  land  in  Ceylon,  in  full 
cultivation,  will  give  subsistence  to  a  family  of  five.  Of  course 
this  means  some  fancy  product  for  which  a  market  can  be 
found,  and  which  can  be  raised  at  an  immense  profit.  An  acre 
of  palms  or  of  fruit-trees  would  be  the  nearest  permanent 
approach  to  this  condition.  But,  even  in  Ceylon,  this 
would  soon  lead  to  a  glut  and  an  average  result.  However, 
the  paddy  grower  has  to  do  much  more  than  to  live  on  the  net 
profit  that  will  remain  after  he  has  met  all  the  costs  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  to  reckon  with  the  Government.  The  paddy 
tax  for  1883  came  to  871,739  rupees,  and  for  1884  to  864,332 
rupees,  an  average  for  the  two  years  of  868,000  rupees  a  year — 
nearly  70  cents  an  acre.  The  average  tax  for  the  two  years  on 
108,733  acres  of  fine  grain  came  to  44,372  rupees  a  year  only, 
or  a  little  over  40  cents  of  a  rupee  an  acre.  The  lesser 
receipt  on  fine  grain  is  owing  to  two  causes — one  being  the 
exemption  of  the  Kandyan  Province  from  this  tax  (Pro- 
clamation, 2 1  St  November,  18 18),  and  the  other  because 
the  duty  levied  is  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  crop 
on  all  high  lands  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
paddy  (Proclamations,  September,  1801,  April,  1803).  With 
the  rice  or  paddy  crop  the  case  is  widely  different.  The 
paddy  tax  varies  as  follows  :—|^,  i  ^  i,  i  yV»  tVj  sVth 
of  the  produce,  according  to  locality,  precedent,  and  nature 
of  tenure.  Mr.  George  Wall,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  an  eminent  merchant,  is  a 
standard  authority  with  the  people  of  Ceylon.  He  perhaps 
knows  as  much,  from  long  residence,  wide  experience,  and  a 
minute  study  of  Ceylonese  questions,  as  any  living  private 
authority.  He  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  lands  cultivated  by 
Europeans  and  others  in  coffee,  cinchona,  tea,  cocoa,  &c.,  are 
held  under  freehold  titles  granted  by  our  Government.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  lands  held  by  natives  under  cinnamon, 
cocoa-nuts,  citronella,  &c.  The  lands  under  paddy  cultivation 
(that  is  rice)  are  held  under  various  tenures,  but  are  chiefly 
held  by  the  cultivators  subject  to  a  tax  of  -J^th  of  the  produce. 
Some  of  these  lands  return  |th  of  their  produce,  and  others  even 
as  much  as  half.  These  last  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
Government,  and  their  cultivators  are  not  owners.  Paddy  and 
other  cereals  are  subject  to  the  above  obligation  to  the  Crown, 
but  coffee,  tea,  and  the  other  products  mentioned  above,  are 
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free  from  such  claims.*  The  proportion  of  the  cereal  crops 
claimed  as  above  by  Government  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
form  of  rent.  Nevertheless,  lands  sold  by  Government, 
whether  to  natives  or  Europeans,  though  paid  for  as  freeholds, 
are  subject  to  the  Government  claim  of  a  tithe  of  the  produce, 
when  cultivated  for  cereals.  It  follows  that  all  paddy  lands, 
whether  held  under  freehold  titles  or  not,  are  subject  to  the 
Government  claim  of  a  tithe  or  more  of  the  produce.  There 
are  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  headmen  and  temple  lands." 
In  former  times,  under  the  Ceylonese  monarchs,  cereals  were 
probably  the  only  products  cultivated  on  any  extensive  scale. 
The  tithe  then  imposed  was  the  universal  and  almost  only 
form  of  raising  revenues  for  the  king  and  paying  the  rent  and 
fees  demanded  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  others.  Sir  E. 
Tennant  inveighs  strongly  against  the  tax,  which,  even  in  his 
day,  showed  how  pernicious  must  be  the  effect  of  its  continu- 
ance under  modern  economic  conditions.  That  the  Portuguese, 
and  even  the  Dutch  in  those  days,  should  have  maintained 
every  impost  and  monopoly  they  found  extant,  and  added 
others,  was  only  in  harmony  with  their  policy  and  the  methods 
of  those  days.  It  remained  for  the  British  Government,  in 
modern  times,  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  paddy  tax,  with 
all  its  manifest  inequalities,  not  only  on  the  political  grounds 
of  immemorial  usage  and  prescriptive  Government  right,  but  on 
the  economic  grounds  of  utility  and  applicability,  "  as  being 
the  only  way  of  reaching  the  bulk  of  the  people."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount  Of  profit  a  persevering 
and  hard-working  Ceylonese  could  really  make  from  paddy 
cultivation.  It  takes  about  forty  days'  labour  of  a  man  and  two 
and  a-half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.t  We  have  the  unquestion- 
able authority  of  Sir  C.  P.  Layard  that  the  pursuit  itself  is  the 
least  profitable  in  Ceylon;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  providing  the 
people  with  the  food  that  suits  them  best.     It  gives  remunerative 

*  There  is  an  export  duty,  given  elsewhere,  on  tea,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
cinchona. 

t  If  the  cultivator  realises  a  crop  of  21  bushels  per  acre,  this,  at  R.  i 
the  bushel,  will,  after  deducting  the  seed,  leave  him  Rs.  18^  for  40  days' 
labour,  or  about  Sjd.  a  day  (at  is.  7d.  the  rupee).  Out  of  this  he  will  have 
to  pay  the  Government  tax,  the  usurer,  and  the  other  charges  incidental  to 
the  calling  of  a  Ceylon  paddy  cultivator.  Many  people  state  the  cultivator 
usually  reaps  much  under  21  bushels  an  acre,  and  has  only  5d.  or  6d.  a  day 
for  the  40  days'  work  and  to  meet  all  claims. 
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employment  to  a  large  population  which  prefers  to  work  for 
its  own  account.  Mr.  Elliott  says  paddy  may  be  grown  in 
Ceylon  for  37J  cents,  of  a  rupee  per  acre.  Further  inquiry 
will  confirm  the  primci  facie  view  that  it  is  unlikely  the 
Ceylonese  emperors  and  feudal  lords  would  have  arranged  the 
grain  tax  in  the  proportions  the  people  bear  to-day  on  any 
other  basis  than  to  allow  of  the  narrowest  margin  for  existence 
to  the  cultivator.  The  Ceylonese  monarchs,  however,  with  all 
their  faults,  "which  do  live  after  them,"  had  some  good 
qualities  which,  as  the  results  to-day  too  clearly  show,  "  were 
interred  with  their  bones."  They  helped  to  keep  alive  a 
splendid  system  of  irrigation,  which  made  the  land  fat,  failure 
of  crop  impossible,  the  yield  large,  and  the  ears  heavy.  Does 
the  cultivator  get  more  than  he  is  allowed  by  the  Siamese 
system,  which  gives  him  2  J  per  cent,  only  of  the  produce  ? 
Does  he  get  .even  as  much  ? 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  Ceylon,  amongst  other 
things  they  took  over  much  that  was  corrupt  and  unjust  in  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  details  of  administration.  The 
most  notable  instance  was  the  method  of  estimating  the  rice- 
tax  payable  by  cultivators  and  the  systematic  farming  out  of 
this  tax  for  collection.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  all  the 
particulars  of  the  evils  of  a  method  for  which  nothing  good 
can  be  said  ;  crops  rotted  on  the  ground  and  cultivators  were 
robbed  under  cover  of  the  law.  After  years  of  considerable 
local  efforts — and  the  intervention  of  the  Cobden  Club  in 
Great  Britain — the  Government  passed  an  Ordinance  in  1878 
(Ordinance  No.  11),  denominated  the  "  Grain  Tax  Ordinance," 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  abolishing  the  system.  The 
following  are  the  provisions  of  this  law : — The  Governor  is  to 
appoint  commissioners,  who  are  to  hold  office  during  his 
pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  or  valuing  under  the 
terms  of  the  Ordinance,  and  these  valuers  may  engage 
assistants.  Cultivators  of  paddy  (rice)  grounds,  when  called 
upon  by  the  commissioners,  may  opt  to  have  the  annual,  but 
variable,  tax  hitherto  paid  by  them  to  the  renter  commuted 
into  a  yearly  tax  of  a  settled  sum  determined  by  annual  com- 
mutation or  crop  commutation ;  the  former  will  be  a  fixed  sum 
payable  annually,  the  latter  a  fixed  sum  payable  in  those  years 
only  in  which  the  parcel  of  land  produces  a  crop.  If  the 
cultivator  does  not   opt   for  either  of  the  above  methods  of 
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commutation  the  commissioner  may  opt  for  him.  The  option 
is  to  be  final.  Should  the  land  belong  to  several  owners,  who 
cannot  agree  among  themselves,  the  commissioner  opts  for 
them  all.  If  the  ownership  be  doubtful,  the  commissioner 
shall  decide  who  is  to  be  deemed  owner  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  the  annual  commutation,  which  decision  is  to 
hold  good  whoever  may  become  the  proprietor  subsequently. 
The  annual  commutation  is  estimated  on  the  annual  yield  for 
fourteen  years  preceding  the  inquiry  (less  lo  per  cent.),  or  for 
a  lesser  period  of  time  if  the  area  to  be  commuted  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  a  lesser  period  ;  this  estimation  can  be 
afterwards  augmented  or  lessened  if  exceptional  circumstances 
make  it  reasonable  to  do  so.  For  purposes  of  valuation, 
the  local  value  of  paddy  for  the  seven  years  preceding 
the  estimation  will  be  taken.  The  crop  commutation  is 
founded  on  the  averages  of  those  years,  out  of  the  last  four- 
teen years,  during  which  the  land  yielded  a  crop.^The  value 
in  money  of  the  proportion  due  to  the  Government  by  way 
of  grain  tax  of  such  average  annual  yield  shall  be  taken  as  the 
amount  of  crop  commutation  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
duce of  such  parcel  of  land.  But  no  crop  under  a  three-fold 
one  (eight  or  nine  bushels  an  acre)  shall  be  accounted  one 
under  the  Ordinance.  Registries  of  these  taxes  are  to  be  kept, 
setting  forth  the  proportion  payable  on  each  parcel  of  land,  but 
the  decisions  embodied  in  them  may  be  appealed  against 
within  six  months  by  civil  action.  The  registries  are  to  be 
kept  in  English  and  also  in  the  native  language  of  the  locality. 
A  copy  of  the  entries  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  parties 
interested.  The  Governor  may  correct  the  registry.  With 
regard  to  dry  grain,  which  means  all  grains  not  paddy  (rice), 
every  grower  within  fifteen  days  after  sowing  must  inform  the 
Government  Agent  of  the  province  in  order  that  he  may  send 
a  headman  (not  below  the  rank  of  Muhamdiram,  Korjila,  or 
Udaiyar)  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  probable  value  of  the 
crop  when  cut.  The  amount  thus  assessed  is  forthwith  pay- 
able. An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  headman  lies  to  the 
Government  Agent  of  the  province,  whose  decision  is  final. 
The  cultivator  is  to  be  fined  fifty  rupees  when  failing  to  give 
due  notice  of  cultivation ;  if  he  gives  no  notice  at  all  he  is 
liable  to  be  fined  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  land  so  cultivated. 
A  civil  action  lies  against  the  Government  Agent  within  three 
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months  from  the  time  of  cause  of  action.  One  month's 
notice  in  writing  of  such  action  is  to  be  given.  This  being  the 
method  of  appeal.  By  an  Ordinance  (No.  9)  passed  in  1884, 
the  Crown  may  buy  up  land  sold  in  execution  under  the 
Grain  Ordinance,  1878,  in  default  of  payment  of  annual  com- 
mutation, crop  commutation,  or  summarily  payable  dry-grain 
duty,  and,  after  deducting  what  is  due,  the  balance  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner.  But  if  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of 
the  land  be  not  enough  to  meet  the  taxes  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  crop  that  was  raised  on  it,  the  owner  of  the  land 
is  to  be  further  sued  for  the  balance  remaining  due.  The 
local  government  headmen  collect  these  tithes  or  taxes,  for 
which  they  receive  a  commission. 

But  the  Ordinance  of  1878  has  not  accompHshed  its  pur- 
port. It  would  appear  that  in  four  out  of  the  seven  Provinces 
(an  eighth  Province  has  recently  been  set  up,  Uva,  Badulla 
capital,  carved  out  of  one  of  the  four)  the  old  system  of  collect- 
ing the  paddy-tax  is  yet  in  full  operation.  By  provisions  in 
the  Ordinance  it  is  laid  down  that  the  commutation  system 
shall  only  come  into  operation  in  such  districts  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Governor  shall  proclaim — and  only  then  shall  the 
previous  system  be  abolished  in  such  districts.  But  before  the 
proclamation  can  issue  the  commissioners  must  have  been 
beforehand  and  have  done  the  work  of  commutation.  They 
have,  so  far,  taken  eight  years  to  accomplish  the  work  in  about 
one-third  of  the  island.  The  northern,  north-central,  central 
and  north-western  provinces  are  practically  untouched.  The 
eastern,  southern,  and  western  provinces  alone  may  be  said  to 
be  clear  of  the  old  system.  In  the  central  and  north-western 
provinces  voluntary  commutation  exists,  and  appears  to  be 
practised  to  some  extent,  but  in  the  northern  and  north-central 
provinces  the  old  system  of  payment  is  said  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion, with  its  necessary  evils,  except  the  farming  out  of  the 
collection.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  has  taken  two 
Commissioners  to  do  the  work  already  accomplished  ;  at  this 
rate  it  will  take  twenty-four  more  years  before  the  evil  and  the 
injustice  be  abolished.  If,  as  reported,  one  Commissioner  has 
been  taken  off,  the  work  will  not  be  done  before  forty  years. 
The  Blue  Book  report  of  1882  and  other  official  documents 
speak  so  highly  of  the  good  effects  of  the  commutations, 
where  they  have  been  already  accomplished,  that  it  must  be 
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incomprehensible  to  the  public  and  to  business  men  why  the 
authorities  should  show  such  dilatoriness.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  distinguished  island  officials  are  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
this  important  measure  of  justice  so  unwarrantably  delayed  in 
its  application,  and  a  law  deemed  so  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  practically  withheld  and  made  inoperative 
in  so  many  districts.  If  a  tax  of  this  peculiar  and  exceptional 
nature  is  to  be  kept  up  at  all,  surely  it  may  be  made  as  little 
intolerable  as  possible  to  the  poor  people  by  putting  in  force 
a  measure  passed  eight  years  ago.  A  people  possessed  of  any 
local  power  over  their  taxation  would  have  abolished  this  tax 
on  the  first  opportunity  and  established  something  more 
equitable  in  its  place.  In  the  whole  range  of  arbitrary  taxation 
no  impost  more  unjust  to  the  people  or  worse  in  its  results  can 
be  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

*  TANKS. 

Up  to  this  day  in  Ceylon  from  a  long  while  back  the  tank 
question,  or  irrigation,  has  been  a  foremost  one.  The  keeping 
up  of  the  tanks  and  village  irrigation  generally  was  in  the  hands 
of  local  bodies  from  remote  times.  But  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  all  punitive  authority  from  them,  and  afterwards  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  magistrates  not  of  themselves  by  an  Ordinance  of 
1843,  dissipated  their  powers  and  destroyed  their  cohesion. 
The  people  (every  individual  man)  henceforth  had  to  look  to 
Government  for  everything ;  for  the  future  they  could  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  It  is  useless  now  going  into  details  of 
ancient  wrongs  and  cruel  blunders.  The  Colonial  Office  as 
now  understood  did  not  then  exist.  Suffice  to  say  that  most 
of  the  tanks  that  had  been  gradually  falling  into  disrepair 
through  civil  confusion,  and  the  natural  fruits  of  conquest, 
oppression,  and  changes  of  rule  over  the  island,  fell  entirely 
into  decay  after  1843.  Irrigation  ceased  over  large  districts. 
Disease  and  starvation  swept  away  the  people.  In  the  place 
of  thousands  of  villages  and  cultivated  glades,  valleys,  and 
hill-sides,  the  dank  and  silent  jungle  is  now  only  met.  After 
such  a  fearful  calamity,  which,  although  it  took  years  of  the 
slow  agony  of  a  people  to  be  accomplished,  is  historical  in  its 
magnitude,  it  might  appear  the  Government  should  see  how 
unfitted  was  even  the  best  form  of  unmitigated  paternal  rule  for 
the  people  it  administered.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted 
the  authorities  did  not  appear  much  to  wince.  It  must  have 
been  due  to  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  cause,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  calamitous  events  occurring  around  them, 
but  in  remote  places,  that  the  sad  incidents  were  viewed  with 
such  equanimity.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
authorities  seemed  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  some  great 
blunder  had  been  done  in  those  days.  Certain  eminent  British 
officials.  Government  agents  and  others,  brought  the  matter  to 
the  Governor's  notice,  recommending  the  re-establishment  of 
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village  communities,  and  the  able  burgher  Queen's  Advocate 
of  the  day,  the  late  Sir  R.  F.  Morgan,  set  about  restoring  them. 
How  this  was  done  has  been  related  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
objects  was  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  because  of 
the  high  tax  on  it. 

To  rebuild  gigantic  tanks  that  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
to  reclaim  swampy  jungles,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  keep 
established  irrigation  works  in  order  and  cultivation  in  full 
swing.  Many  people,  not  without  showing  sound  reasons, 
deem  that  modern  engineering  skill,  modern  systems  of 
cultivation,  good  roads  and  railways,  would  make  the  necessarily 
very  costly  restoration  of  most  of  these  larger  tanks  not  now  so 
necessary.  Had  the  tanks  and  irrigation  systems  remained 
intact  the  people  could  have  employed  them ;  the  necessity  of 
the  rebuilding  of  them  under  modern  conditions  is  fairly  open 
to  doubt — at  least  for  the  purpose  of  growing  paddy,  which 
can  now  be  grown  so  much  cheaper  and  better  in  Burmah, 
while  the  Ceylonese  can  grow  other  products  more  suitable  to 
their  island  and  to  their  circumstances,  and  also  more  saleable. 
It  is  almost  certain  with  the  present  system  of  administration 
that  costly  blunders  will  be  made.  If  ever  there  was  a  thing 
which  the  people  and  taxpayers  of  a  country  should  have  full 
local  power  to  deal  with  themselves,  it  surely  should  be  such 
matters  as  tanks,  railways,  and  roads.  Even  when  the  tanks 
are  built  at  great  cost,  aided  by  the  willing  hands  of  the  people, 
they  are  said  to  be  often  useless.  In  the  Overland  Times  of 
Ceylon,  5th  March,  1886,  in  an  article  on  the  native  agricul- 
turist or  "  Goya,"  is  the  following  statement : — "  Large  sums 
have  been  uselessly  sunk  in  unavailable  tanks  \  the  Goyas  have 
constructed  by  their  own  labour  the  necessary  embankments 
under  the  distinct  promise  that  they  would  be  supplied  with 
the  sluices  requisite  for  their  utility ;  after  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  constant  repairs  to  the  tanks  the  Goyas  regard  with 
well-founded  distrust  any  Government  promises."  It  would 
appear  these  unfortunate  peasants  are  also  charged  by  the 
Government  a  rent  per  acre,  which  is  actually  levied,  for  the 
cost — never  incurred — of  the  sluices  which  they  never  get.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  for  Enghshmen  to  conclude  that  this  state  of 
things  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  merits  of  such  a  purely  local 
question  should  be  determined  only  by  local  bodies  represent- 
ing local  wants  and  local  taxpayers.  Neither  the  Governor  of  the 
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island  nor  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street  should  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  sooner  the  whole  local  administration 
is  transferred  to  local  bodies  the  better.  There  is  little  doubt 
an  intelligent  system  of  irrigation  carried  out  by  local  authority 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  work — would  be  useful.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  might  think  it  better  to  import  their  rice  free  of  duty 
from  Burmah  at  half  the  cost  they  can  raise  it  themselves,  and 
grow  something  more  profitable  and  open  up  the  island 
by  roads  and  railways,  by  allowing  free  scope  for  private 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AGRICULTURE,    LABOUR,    AND    INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture. 

Including  land  under  pasturage  and  land  employed  solely 
for  the  raising  of  products  for  export,  the  most  favourable 
estimates  give  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  acre  as  the 
quantity  per  inhabitant  that  is  in  any  way  made  use  of  for 
purposes  of  actual  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  timber  is 
not  yet  understood  in  this  country,  but  all  the  forests  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  destroyed ;  there  remains  about  one 
acre  per  head  of  forest  land  (good  and  indifferent)  per  inhabi- 
tant. The  cultivation  of  timber  and  palms  should  hereafter  go 
a  long  way  towards  paying  for  the  necessary  railway  extensions 
throughout  the  island.  After  deducting  forest  lands  and 
lands  occupied  and  cultivated,  there  remain  five  acres  per 
inhabitant,  a  good  deal  of  which  could  be  made  serviceable 
There  are  about  i,8oo  estates — the  term  meaning  certain 
areas  cultivated  chiefly  by  Europeans  with  coffee,  tea,  and 
other  produce  for  foreign  markets ;  600  of  them  average  under 
100  acres  each.  The  number  of  labourers  engaged  on  these 
properties  averages  about  120,000  males  and  80,000  females, 
of  all  ages.  The  land  held  by  Europeans,  exclusively,  is  said 
to  be  950,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  island  ;  but  only  about  320,000  acres  of  it  are  estimated 
to  be  under  cultivation.  The  numbers  of  people  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  are  variously  estimated,  but  appear  not  to 
be  under  710,000,  including  about  70,000  females. 

In  the  Ceylon  Observer  for  the  13th  April,  1886,  appears 
the  following  estimate  of  some  of  the  chief  products  for 
exportation  for  the  current  year. — In  cwts.:  Coffee,  225,000; 
tea,  7,143;  cacao,  13,000;  plumbago,  210,000;  cocoa-nut  oil, 
250,000;  copra,  120,000;  cocoa-nut  poonac,  40,000;  coir  of 
all  kinds,  110,000.  In  tons:  Ebony,  1,000;  sapan  wood, 
2,500 ;  kitul  fibre,  2,800  ;  deer  horns,  1,500.  Cinchona  bark, 
J  2 
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12,000,000  lbs.;  cardamoms,  280,000  lbs.:  cinnamon,  1,600,000 
lbs. ;  cinnamon  chips,  600,000  lbs. ;  essential  oils,  6,500,000 
ounces.  There  are  other  products,  but  these  sufficiently 
indicate  the  class  of  produce  the  island  can  best  supply  ;  and 
there  is  a  vast  field  for  development  in  every  direction  on 
these  lines. 

Details  of  cultivation  are  given  in  the  separate  chapters, 
"  Cultivation  of  Rice  and  Paddy  Tax,"  "  Palms,"  "  Foreign  Pro- 
duce." In  the  table,  '•  The  Capital  Value  of  Ceylon,"  it  may  be 
seen,  as  would  only  be  natural,  how  greatly  preponderating  all 
other  industries  and  interests  are  the  productions  for  the  home 
consumption  of  the  people,  all  of  which  are  in  the  people's 
own  hands.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  also  is  conducted 
wholly  by  Ceylonese  to  the  extent  of  25,000  acres.  The 
cinnamon  business  is  practically  wholly  native. 

"  The  Palmr 

Next  to  rice,  if  not  before  it,  the  greatest  agricultural  interest 
in  Ceylon,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  its  population,  is  the  cocoa- 
nut.  The  area  under  this  cultivation  has  been  estimated  by 
different  people  with  results  disappointingly  and  widely  di- 
vergent. The  1886  Colonial  Office  list  gives  456,000  acres, 
the  1885  Blue  Book  gives  577,780  acres,  the  1883  Blue 
Book  gives  566,166.  Mr.  Ferguson's  latest  handbook  gives 
500,000  to  550,000  acres.  This  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  cultivation ;  whether  the  ground  be  fitted  to  grow 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  exclusively  or  whether  it  best  suits 
the  cultivator  to  have  the  ground  sparingly  timbered  with 
this  tree.  In  the  latter  case  there  will  be  pasturage,  if  not 
something  else,  and  the  area  may  be  included  under  either 
head  of  cultivation  almost  at  option.  The  returns  for  1884 
give  577,780  acres  for  cocoa-nuts.  Although  this  form  of 
cultivation  has  recently  been  much  extended,  the  acreage  here 
set  down  will  probably  include  much  land  from  which  the 
cocoa-nut  crop  itself  will  be  but  slight.  There  are  few  pro- 
ducts that  give  such  variable  results  as  the  cocoa-nut  gives. 
The  best  situated  plantations  may  give  a  poor  result  if  the  trees 
be  too  close  to  one  another,  or  if  the  cultivation  be  negligently 
conducted  and  the  ground  have  nothing  returned  to  it.  Some 
fine-looking  plantations,  from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles 
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and  over-planting  through  greed,  give  surprisingly  few  nuts  per 
acre.  Droughts  also  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  a  crop. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  for  this  and  other  palm  cultiva- 
tion among  the  people,  but  the  necessary  steps  to  make  the 
knowledge  wanted  available  none  but  the  people  themselves 
are  ever  likely  to  take  in  hand  and  carry  through.  They  will 
have  to  wait  for  local  self-government.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  ordinary  home  productions  and  for  pre- 
paring them  for  market,  systematically  and  popularly  taught  by 
eminent  men,  would,  in  a  single  generation,  double  the  wealth 
of  the  people  in  a  place  like  Ceylon.  Governments,  not 
of  the  people,  have  apparently  other  aims;  they  certainly 
have  other  methods.  The  cocoa-nut  has  a  Sanscrit  name,  a 
proof  of  its  ancient  use.  It  grows  best  on  the  low  grounds 
adjoining  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  even  with  its  roots  in  the 
salt  water.  A  long  immersion  in  the  sea  will  not  damage 
the  power  of  germination  in  the  nut.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  carried  by  ocean  currents  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  tropical  world  and  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  bounteous  gifts  of  nature.  Ceylon  has  for  long  been 
noted  for  its  cocoa-nuts  :  thirty  years  ago  she  exported 
1,059,272  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil;  47,380  cwt.  of  coir;  52,844 
cwt.  cocoa-nut  kernels,  and  268,969  cocoa-nuts — of  the  total 
value  ;^i87,729.  In  1884  the  quantity  of  oil  exported 
equalled  4,805,000  gallons.  The  value  of  the  cocoa-nut 
plantations  has  been  variously  estimated.  Assuming  550,000 
acres,  at  an  average  of  60  trees  to  one  acre  (there  are  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less),  and  35  nuts  a  year  for  each  tree, 
(a  good  plantation  will  sometimes  give  80,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  more ;  others,  of  course,  will  usually  give  less),  this  gives 
33,000,000  trees  and  1,155,000,000  nuts.  The  ordinary  nut 
will  perhaps  want  100  to  make  2^  gallons  of  oil;  this  will  be 
equal  to  28,875,000  gallons  of  oil.  At  12J  gallons  to  i  cwt. 
this  comes  to  2,310,000  cwt.  At  26s.  the  cwt.  this  will  equal 
;£'3,oo3,ooo.  A  proportion  of  the  shell  of  the  nut  should  be 
returned  to  the  ground  and  nearly  all  the  leaves  as  they  fall. 
The  residue  (poonac),  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  of 
value  ;  each  nut  will  give  |th  lb.;  this  will  be  231,000,000  lbs,  of 
poonac,  or  2,062,500  cwt.  At  6s.  6d.  the  cwt.  this  comes  to 
;^67o,3i2.     Some  coir,  which  maybe  valued  at;^25o,ooo,  will 
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be  obtained  from  the  maceration  of  the  husks.  The  total 
value  of  the  cocoa-nut  plantations,  almost  entirely  owned  by- 
natives  of  the  island,  will  thus  be  about  ;£^3)923,3i2  a  year 
gross  value ;  nearly  ^'^  6s.  6d.  an  acre  gross  value,  or  about 
jQ2i  I  OS.  per  acre  net.  Twelve  years  of  the  gross  valuation 
(the  interest  on  money  in  Ceylon  is  high)  would  represent  a 
capital  of  ^4'j,o'jg,'j44.  It  is  estimated  every  family  of  five 
in  Ceylon,  when  adjoining  the  plantations,  will  consume  about 
100  nuts  a  month ;  the  cocoa-nut,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  the 
national  food  in  all  countries  where  it  is  common.  The  local 
consumption  will  thus  be  very  considerable.  Like  most  things  in 
nature  it  is  subjected  to  its  diseases  and  its  plagues,  and  bugs 
and  beetles  give  trouble.  It  takes  seven  to  ten  years  before 
the  tree  bears  fully,  sometimes  more  on  too  exposed  places, 
much  depending  on  situation  and  soil,  much,  also,  on  the  care 
bestowed.  The  usual  idea  is  that  the  cultivation  of  this  tree 
induces  rather  a  lazy  kind  of  life.  One  labourer  can  gather 
from  the  ground^  put  together,  strip  and  break  up  from  370  to 
430  cocoa  nuts  a  day.  It  will  therefore  take  9,100  men,  each 
working  300  days  every  year,  merely  to  collect  and  break  the 
fallen  nuts  of  550,000  acres.  The  tree  will  grow,  of  course, 
but  not  very  profitably,  without  much  looking  after ;  but,  like 
everything  else,  and  as  much  as  any  other  product,  it  gives  a 
large  return  for  industry  combined  with  knowledge.  The  culti- 
vation might  be  easily  extended  to  1,000,000  acres. 

There  are  other  palms  of  value  to  the  people  besides  the 
cocoa-nut.  The  palmyra  is  common  in  the  northern  parts. 
Ferguson  says,  40,000  acres  in  all  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
extract  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  its  juice.  They  also  cut  a 
bulb  from  the  root,  rather  bitter  to  the  taste  but  very  nutritious, 
of  which  they  largely  avail  themselves  for  months  every  year ; 
it  also  gives  useful  rafters."^  The  areca  palm  gives  important 
products ;  the  annual  export  of  the  nuts  averages  ;!£^93,ooo. 
It  is  said  an  acre  of  land  exclusively  cultivated  with  this  tree 
may  yield  over  10,000  lbs.  weight  of  nuts  yearly.  The 
acreage  of  this  palm  in  Ceylon  has  been  variously  estimated 
up  to  50,000.  Like  other  palms,  it  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  certain  areas  but  is  intermixed  with  other 
fomas  of  cultivation.     Twelve  years'  gross  value  of  exportation 

*  The  palmyra  palm  is  also  extensively  grown  in  parts  of  Southern 
India  and  is  a  main  support  of  the  people. 
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will  be  ;^i,  1 16,000.  Although  much  employed  by  the 
people  it  is  not  an  important  food-article ;  the  total  gross 
value  of  the  plantations  to  the  inhabitants  at  12  years'  purchase 
may  be  placed  at  ^1,500,000.  The  kitool  (a  bastard  sago) 
is  another  palm  yielding  valuable  food-products,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  30,000  acres.  It  yields  much  sugar  and 
large  supplies  of  toddy.  If  all  the  palms  exclusive  of  the 
cocoa-nut  be  together  estimated  at  half  the  gross  or  yearly 
value  per  acre  for  the  latter,  this  will  be  about  ;£^503,i25  a 
year  for  about  130,000  acres,  or;2^6,o37,5oo  capital  at  12  years' 
purchase. 

It  is  estimated  the  value  of  the  produce  of  all  palms 
(including  cocoa-nuts)  exported  from  Ceylon  is  equal  to 
;£85o,ooo  a  year;  this  at  12  years'  purchase  would  be 
;,^i  0,200,000.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  islanders  con- 
sume of  all  their  palm-products — for  food  and  other  purposes — 
four  times  as  much  as  they  export,  in  which  case  the  gross 
yearly  value  will  be  ;^4, 2 50,000,  and  the  capital  value  at 
12  years'  purchase  will  be  ;2^5 1,000,000.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  people  are  apt — in  estimating 
the  value  of  tropical  Crown  Colonies  and  their  products — 
to  have  only  in  view  those  articles  which  are  exclusively 
cultivated  by  Europeans  for  European  markets,  most  articles, 
especially  if  they  be  untaxed,  which  the  people  grow  for 
their  own  uses,  not  being  considered.  Now,  if  the  people  did 
not  grow  those  articles  on  which  they  mainly  live  they  mani- 
festly could  not  exist.  Of  course  they  might  import  all  their 
food  and  materials  from  other  countries  and  grow  only  tea,  coffee, 
and  cinchona.  They  could  easily  grow  more  of  these  articles 
than  the  world  is  yet  prepared  to  consume  if  the  population  of 
the  island,  supported  by  sufficient  capital,  were  to  set  about 
doing  it  seriously.  Wisely,  perhaps,  they  prefer  acting  djffer- 
ently,  and  to  give  other  Colonies  a  chance.  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  civilised  countries  the  produce  grown  exclusively  for 
home  consumption  usually  ranks  first  in  estimating  a  people's 
wealth.*  So  far,  however,  has  the  opposite  principle  prevailed 
in  the  Crown  Colonies  that  whole  populations  in  the  West 
Indies  have  been  reproached,  and  the  rights  of  free  labour 
taken  away  from  their  country  by  Englishmen,  because  they 

*  Sir  James  Caird  says  it  is  equal  to  ;,^8  per  head  in  Great  Britain.    In 
Ceylon  it  will  be  about  £2  5s.  per  head. 
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preferred  growing  some  food  for  themselves  to  growing 
exclusively  for  other  people.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
people  of  Ceylon  work  with  anything  like  the  steadfastness, 
energy,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  they  should  show.  But 
the  way  to  get  them  to  do  this  must  be  sought  for  by  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  combined  industry  and  to 
individual  exertion,  by  placing  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  by  giving  the  people,  to  a  reasonable,  but  sufficient, 
extent,  a  voice  in  their  own  concerns. 

Foreign  Produce. 

The  exported  produce  is  chiefly  grown  by  coolie  labour 
for  European  planters  in  portions  of  the  mountain  zone 
south  of  the  island.  It  consists  mainly  of  coffee,  tea,  cacao, 
cinchona,  and  cardamoms.  For  a  long  while,  and  even  yet 
generally,  the  Ceylonese  were  entirely — as  described  by  Sir 
E.  Tennant  and  others — mere  spectators  of  the  industrial 
din  around  them  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  this  produce 
and  its  export.  But  in  recent  times  both  the  Singhalese 
and  Tamils  have  commenced  to  raise  some  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  appear  to  be  the  popular  products  of  the 
day,  whether  coffee  or  tea.  It  is  almost  certain  it  would 
have  been  better  had  none  of  the  soil  been  sold  absolutely  to 
any  non-residents.  A  low  rent  for  a  lengthened  period  and 
security  of  continuity  of  tenure,  on  conditions  of  cultivation, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  large  and  a  permanent  revenue. 
It  would  also  have  suited  the  planter  better  to  have  paid 
a  yearly  rent  for  100  acres  and  have  had  free  food  for 
his  labourers  than  a  ;^ioo  down  and  the  present  high  tariffs. 
The  collection  of  the  rent  would  also  have  been  comparatively 
costless.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  much  of  this  capital 
received  for  sale  of  lands  was  carelessly  expended.  Some 
of  it  went  in  a  permanent  and  unnecessary  augmentation  of 
staff  and  in  increase  of  salaries.  There  is  no  doubt  the  land 
question  in  Ceylon  has  been  badly  handled.  There  are 
enormous  delays  in  obtaining  grants  from  Government ;  parties 
having  to  wait  for  surveys.  If  land  were  only  to  be  let  it 
could  be  occupied  at  once,  pending  survey,  as  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  There  is  great  room  here  for  improvement  and 
much  land  capital  yet  remains.     Arthur  Mills,  in  his  book  on 
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the  "  Colonial  Constitutions  of  British  Dependencies,"  says  : — 
*'The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  over  lands  has  been  simply 
administrative,  the  territorial  revenue  being  applied  to  the 
Colony."  The  land  of  Ceylon  was  the  public  capital  and 
should  have  been  lent  out  at  interest  at  what  Professor  Bonomy 
Price  calls  "  the  consideration  paid  for  the  loan  of  land,  the 
price  stipulated  for  the  lending  of  a  particular  machine."  The 
Government,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  has  squandered  much  of 
the  inheritance  placed  in  its  charge  with  comparatively  little 
profitable  result. 

The  value  of  the  exportable  produce  of  Ceylon  has  often 
been  dilated  on.  After  being  one  of  the  foremost  coffee  pro- 
ducers of  the  world  the  Colony  now  takes  up  tea  and  bids 
fair  to  hold  the  same  relative  position  with  regard  to  this  com- 
modity. Tea  is  being  so  rapidly  planted,  and  by  all  classes  of 
the  people,  that  there  are  probably  over  100,000  acres  already 
prepared  for  this  produce.  According  to  the  Statist  of  March 
20,  1886,  the  yield  three  or  four  years  hence  should  be 
400  lbs.  an  acre,  or  40,000,000  lbs.  The  Indian  tea  de- 
liveries in  London  in  1885  came  to  68,900,000  lbs.  As 
many  other  British  Colonies,  and  some  foreign  ones  (Java  sent 
over  5  J  million  lbs.  to  London  in  1885)  are  also  in  the  field, 
and  as  Sir  R.  Hart  has  stirred  up  the  Chinese  to  increased 
exertions,  a  rather  stern  competition  may  be  looked  forward 
to.  Meanwhile,  the  tea-drinkers  will  be  certainly  called  on  to 
make  fresh  exertions,  and  to  consume  more  largely ;  if  the 
stuff  be  better  and  even  cheaper  than  it  is  now  the  tea-drinking 
world  may  respond.  Cinchona  is  another  and  comparatively 
recent  introduction  which  seems  to  pay  well ;  and  chemistry  is 
discovering  fresh  fields  for  its  use.  But  this  plant  and  the  tea 
shrub  have  been  attacked  by  enemies,  both  in  Java  and 
Ceylon ;  insects  in  various  forms  causing  the  planters  much 
disquietude.  The  loss  to  the  planting  interest  of  Ceylon  by 
the  coffee  insect  alone  must  have  been  millions  sterHng.  When 
one  contemplates  a  Government  like  that  of  Ceylon,  its 
monopolies,  the  complete  way  in  which  it  destroys  air  sentiment 
of  initiation  and  of  responsibility  among  the  people,  its  large 
official  staff,  and  the  autocratic  power  it  possesses  and  wuelds 
without  let  or  hindrance — not  only  over  every  detail  of  govern- 
ment but  in  many  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  island — 
one  cannot  but  think  it  a  woeful  pity  some  steps  were  not 
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taken  by  this  all-powerful  autocracy  to  bring  science  to  bear 
and  to  seek  some  remedies.  It  is  also  not  very  difficult  to 
conceive — ^judging  by  some  precedents — that  if  anything  had 
been  attempted  it  would  have  probably  failed.  And,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  unchecked  disease  was  better  than  the 
disease  plus  a  new  department ;  for  a  new  department  there 
would  probably  have  been,  which  the  disappearance  of  the 
disease  would  not  have  seen  the  end  of.  It  is  only  a  strong 
local  government  that  can  effectually  deal  with  such  questions. 
In  the  chapter  "  Agriculture "  will  be  seen  an  account 
of  the  quantities  of  exportable  produce  estimated  for  the 
current  year.  Further  details  are  given  in  the  table  "  The 
Capitalised  Value  of  Ceylon."  There  is  every  sign  of  the 
value  of  exportable  produce  increasing  in  many  directions; 
but  mainly  due  to  tea.  This  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  other 
directions,  but  not  an  equivalent  one.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  that  the  Ceylonese  will  more  and  more  largely  share 
in  that  portion  of  the  island  industry  which  is  represented 
by  the  raising  of  the  foregoing  produce  for  foreign  markets, 
an  industry  which  has  hitherto  been  so  largely  in  the  hands  of 
non-resident  planters. 

Industries. 

The  local  industries  of  Ceylon  are  little  referred  to  any- 
where ;  they  do  not  interest  Europeans  or  merchants.  There 
are  over  i,ooo  looms  in  the  island.  Some  of  the  cloth 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  India  is  dyed  and  painted  by 
hand,  and  thus  undergoes  a  native  gloss.  From  information 
(statistical)  supplied  by  General  Sir  George  Balfour,  M.P.,  it 
appears  that,  apart  from  the  large  importations  of  rice,  there  is 
a  considerable  movement  of  trade  between  the  people  of  Ceylon 
and  India ;  they  import  about  ;^i 60,000  worth  of  cotton  goods 
each  year  from  the  latter  country,  which  is  paid  for  chiefly  by 
the  produce  of  the  island.  There  are  nearly  2,000  mills  for 
crushing  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  collecting  the  oil.  Mr. 
George  Wall  says  : — "  There  are  no  important  industries  other 
than  those  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  island,  such  as 
the  preparation  of  the  various  agricultural  products  for  sale  or 
shipment.  The  curing  of  coffee  gives  employment  to  a  number 
of  labourers ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  machinery  for 
the  purpose  both  at  the  plantations  and  at  the  shipping  ports. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  tea  and  other  products.  All  these 
also  require  to  be  conveyed  by  carriers  to  the  shipping  ports, 
or  to  the  railways  where  these  are  available.  A  large  number 
of  artificers  and  tradesmen  are  also  employed  in  connection 
with  these  industries.  There  is  also  a  little  mining  for  plumbago 
and  gems,  but  there  are  no  manufactures  worth  the  name, 
except  those  mentioned  above,  including  the  making  of  cigars 
from  locally-grown  tobacco,  coir-yarn  made  from  coco  fibre 
and  such  like.  The  local  manufacture  of  some  cotton  cloth, 
never  extensively  carried  on,  is  dying  out."  In  fact,  Ceylon  is 
fitted  to  produce,  for  export,  high-class  articles  for  foreign 
consumption  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures. 

Local  manufactures  and  industries  occupy  about  165,000 
people  (66,006  being  females).  Commercial  and  retail  pursuits 
of  every  kind  appear  to  find  work  for  about  65,000  people 
(including  9,000  females).  Hired  domestic  servants  have  been 
estimated  to  number  about  46,000.  But  much  more  must  be 
known  about  a  place  than  is  known  of  Ceylon  for  figures  on 
such  matters  to  be  reliable.  The  number  of  fishermen  in 
various  returns  has  been  given  at  about  10,000,  with  192 
vessels,  5,320  boats,  1,131  canoes,  and  910  other  craft.  The 
professional  classes  are  returned  at  the  high  figure  of  over 
33,000;  this  will  include  900  connected  with  law,  all  those 
connected  with  teaching  and  the  performance  of  religious 
services,  and  3,400  medical  men — the  latter  comprising  native 
doctors.  There  were  only  120  land  surveyors  and  107 
druggists.  There  are  said  to  be  about  13,000  people  connected 
with  the  Civil  Service,  including  policemen,  etc.,  official  head- 
men, and  others  (nearly  2,000  of  whom  are  inscribed  in  the 
general  civil  establishment),  or  nearly  J  per  cent,  of  the  people — 
a  formidable  army  at  the  disposal  of  a  centralised  paternal 
bureaucratic  despotism.  There  are  280  towns,  with  a 
population  exceeding  1,000  inhabitants  each.  The  habita- 
tions in  the  island  were  about  480,000  (including  those 
roofed  with  palm  leaves).  This  shows  a  separate  dwelling 
of  some  kind  for  a  fraction  over  every  6  inhabitants. 
The  hands  directly  engaged  at  the  oil  mills  in  the  81  plum- 
bago mines*  and  the  500  gem  quarries  must  be  sometimes 
considerable ;   a   large   number  of  people  find  remunerative 

*  There  are  said  to  be  20,000  people  engaged  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  plumbago  industry. 
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employment  in  the  various  industries  springing  from  these. 
Cartage  of  produce  and  rice  employs  a  large  number  of  hands 
(the  bullock-carts  are  estimated  to  be  16,000);  there  are 
between  9,000  and  10,000  carters.  A  brewery  has  been  recently 
established  on  the  hills,  and  it  is  said  that  Burmah  will  take 
2,000  hhds.  of  beer  a  month.  With  local  self-government 
Ceylon  would  soon  have  private  enterprise  and  railways. 
Instead  of  entirely  falling  behind,  as  she  certainly  will  do  under 
present  circumstances  despite  of  tea  culture  and  everything 
else,  she  will  take  the  position  she  should  have — one  of  the 
foremost  places  in  the  East. 

Labour. 

Wages  of  labourers  in  Ceylon  are  regulated  by  Ordinances 
16  of  1884  and  17  of  1862  (the  latter  relating  to  coolies). 
Employers  of  labour  are  to  send  into  specified  authorities 
quarterly  returns  of  people  in  their  employ  and  particulars  of 
any  deaths,  under  fine.  False  returns  lead  to  severe  punishments. 
Wages  due  to  labourers  are  first  charges  against  an  estate.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  prose- 
cute before  the  Court  of  Requests  for  wages  due  to  labourers. 
Labourers  may  all  sue  under  one  name ;  and  a  mortgagee  is 
entitled  to  pay  three  months'  wages  due  to  labourers  and  add 
the  amount  to  his  mortgage.  This  provision  is  to  save  the 
estate  from  being  sold  to  the  injury  of  the  mortgagee.  Every 
sick  coolie  is  to  be  sent  to  the  local  hospital  at  a  charge  of 
30  cents  a  day  to  his  employer.  Every  child  born  of  a  mother 
engaged  on  an  estate  is  to  be  nursed  and  fed  for  a  month  free. 
The  Government  undertakes  to  provide  medicines  at  prime 
cost  for  coolie  hospitals.  Doctors' fees  for  attending  sick  coolies 
are  2*50  rs.  a  visit,  chargeable  to  the  estate.  An  estate  may  be 
entered  and  sold  within  30  days  for  non-payment  of  these  dues. 

The  remuneration  of  labour  was  dealt  with  in  the  last 
pamphlet  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  it  was  therein  proved 
that,  due  to  the  heavy  taxation  of  food,  a  labourer's  family, 
however  mdustrious  it  might  be,  could  only  live  on  in  a  con- 
dition of  semi-starvation.  Mr.  George  Wall  writes  :  "  The  indi- 
genous population  of  the  remoter  districts  and  outlying  villages 
is  dying  out,  chiefly  owing  to  insufficient  and  unsuitable  food. 
The  irrigation  works  on  which  their  supply  of  water  depends 
having  fallen  into  disrepair  and  some  into  ruin,  the  cultivable 
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area  gets  more  and  more  restricted.  Hence  local  famines  are 
of  constant  recurrence,  and  a  chronic  state  of  starvation  exists. 
Prosperous  villages,  through  which  I  have  travelled  many  years 
ago,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  inhabitants,  or  have  been  wholly 
swept  away."  Mr.  Wall  refers  to  the  abolition  of  "  rajacaria," 
or  forced  labour  by  the  British  Government  many  years  ago. 
He  says  the  system  was  only  abolished  in  those  cases  wherein 
it  might  have  been  of  some  benefit  to  the  community.  He 
says  :  "  Forced  labour  still  continues  in  effect,  but  is  no  longer 
applied  to  the  beneficient  purpose  originally  intended.  It  is 
diverted  to  other  and  far  different  objects."  After  referring  to 
the  extortions  of  unwilling  labour  by  the  Government  headmen 
for  their  own  purposes,  he  says  :  "  The  freedom  of  village  paddy 
cultivators  is  more  than  questionable.  When  a  Government 
agent  visits  a  district  the  headmen  are  expected  to  erect  costly 
pandals — triumphal  arches — along  the  line  of  their  progress, 
and  the  various  rest-houses  where  these  officials  put  up  (even 
if  only  for  a  single  night)  are  profusely  decorated.  Where  no 
rest-houses  exist  temporary  structures  have  to  be  erected, 
decorated  and  lined  with  cotton  cloths.  All  these  services, 
involving  a  great  amount  of  labour,  are  performed  by  the 
villagers,  under  orders  of  the  Government  headmen,  without 
any  payment."  Mr.  Wall  graphically  describes  how  hundreds 
of  villagers  have  to  attend  elephant  hunts  for  the  pleasure  of 
Governors,  high  oflficials,  and  their  guests,  having  to  leave 
their  homes  and  families  day  and  night  for  weeks  together,  and 
they  get  no  remuneration  whatever.  The  building  of  a  kraal 
or  elephant  inclosure,  he  states,  is  a  matter  of  great  labour 
(sometimes  of  weeks),  which  they  have  also  to  perform  gratis. 
Mr.  Wall  has  some  grounds  for  his  conclusion :  "  The  free 
transfer  of  the  labour  of  the  villagers,  notwithstanding  their 
supposed  freedom^  is  more  nominal  than  real." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  question  in  Ceylon  has  for  many  years  given 
rise  to  much  ill-feeling  between  a  large  body  of  the  people, 
including  the  most  enterprising  classes,  and  the  Government. 
It  was  felt  by  many  that  railway  extension  was  too  much 
retarded.  Merchants,  planters,  bankers,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
all  people  who  should  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  all 
the  unofficial  members  of  Council,  and  occasionally  most  of  the 
officials,  for  years  urged  the  opening  up  of  certain  mountain 
districts.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  acting,  doubtless,  on  the 
detailed  information  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  several 
Governors,  refused  absolutely  to  authorise  anything  being  done, 
as  petitioned  for,  unless  a  statement  that  the  lines  would  at 
once  pay  a  dividend  was  forthcoming  to  their  satisfaction.  A 
shaky  revenue,  due  to  failures  in  coffee  crops,  finally  determined 
the  whole  question  adversely  for  the  time;  the  merits  of  the 
lines  being  completely  put  aside,  although  their  making  must 
have  entirely  transfigured  the  country.  It  is  a  notable  and 
convincing  instance  of  the  unfitness  of  the  actual  governmental 
system  for  such  an  important  community. 

Consul  Baker,  of  the  United  States,  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remark  : — "  Those  nations  will  secure  the  largest  share  of  trade 
which  offer  the  speediest  and  easiest  facilities  for  effecting 
exchanges  ;  that  is,  for  transporting  cargoes,  disposing  of  them 
promptly,  and  remitting  the  proceeds.  Having  products  to  sell 
and  products  to  buy,  they  have  laboured  to  make  such  traffic 
easy  and  certain."  In  these  days  of  competition,  no  Colony 
will  have  a  chance  of  selling  its  produce  at  a  profit  unless  it 
has  equal  facilities  of  transport  as  those  places  possess  which  it 
will  have  to  compete  with  in  the  world's  markets.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that,  next  to  labour,  transport  is  the  question 
on  which  revolves  the  whole  machinery  of  modern  commerce 
as  represented  by  the  sale  of  produce.  It  is  getting  more  and 
more  a  question,  not  whether  a  country  is  fitted  to  grow  a  certain 
article  but  whether  the  article  can  be  landed  at  the  selling  port 
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at  the  same  cost  for  transport  as  a  similar  article  from  another 
country.  Ceylon  had  many  advantages  as  an  exporting 
country ;  it  is  but  too  evident,  however,  that  these  are  waning  be- 
fore a  stififer  competition,  and,  unless  vigorous  measures  be  taken 
to  really  open  up  the  country  by  railroads,  it  will  fall  behind 
others  possessing  more  energy,  more  foresight,  or  more  capital. 
The  Honourable  P.  Rama  Nathan,  the  Tamil  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  says  (13th  January,  1886)  in  Council : — 
"The  net  profit  on  the  whole  railway  system  of  Ceylon  is  only 
27  per  cent."  This  is  a  better  result  than  the  New  Zealand 
railways  give  ;  the  South  Island  lines  yield  3  per  cent,  and  the 
North  Island  lines  only  ij  per  cent,  profit.  It  is  possible  a 
better  result  could  be  shown  in  Ceylon  by  introducing  reforms; 
— there  are  few  trains  run  and  the  speed  is  very  slow — but  as  it 
stands  it  is  surely  a  reason  for  making  more  lines  in  such  a 
place  as  Ceylon.  Mr.  P'erguson  makes  the  yearly  net  profit  to 
exceed  3  per  cent.  In  1884  the  gross  railway  receipts  were 
2,543,166  rupees,  the  working  expenses  were  1,881,781  rupees, 
the  interest  on  debentures  and  sinking  fund  was  626,000 
rupees  ;  leaving  a  net  balance  of  35,379  rupees.  Calculated 
on  basis  of  receipts  and  working  expenses,  the  Colombo  and 
Kandy  line  paid  5*9  per  cent,  profit;  Colombo-Kalutura,  2*2 
por  cent.  In  the  Kandy-Matula  extension  there  was  a  deficit 
of  9,884  rupees.  In  1883  the  gross  receipts  on  all  lines  weje 
2j473j5o8  rupees.  The  results  shown,  considering  that  borrowed 
capital  is  being  paid  off  yearly,  must  be  deemed  favourable. 
Most  people  would  consider  a  concern  of  the  kind  a  satis- 
factory investment.  The  numerous  despatches  of  Secretaries  of 
State  disapproving  of  the  railway  extensions  demanded  gave 
reasons  for  the  course  followed ;  but  these  reasons  might  have 
been — indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been — founded  on  inexact- 
data.  At  times,  the  hesitating  despatches  of  Governors — too 
timid  to  give  a  really  definite  opinion  either  way — was  not 
l^erhaps  unnatural.  People  called  upon  to  stake  their  reputa- 
tion by  giving  official  and  final  judgments  on  questions  they  are 
unfitted  from  experience  and  training  to  form  any  opinion  about 
usually  so  act.  Of  course  the  Governor  has  his  Public  Works 
officials  to  fall  back  on  ;  but  these  gentlemen,  even  if  all  of  them 
were  Stephensons,  are  only  competent  to  give  technical  opinions. 
Whether  a  line  of  railway  be  wanted  or  not  in  a  district  is  a 
general,  commercial, industrial  question.  In  Ceylon  this  question 
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appears  to  have  been  decided  by  that  voice  and  opinion  which 
is  deemed  conclusive  on  such  points  in  every  civihsed  country. 
A  railway  is  a  business  affair ;  it  should  be  constructed 
when  the  business  of  a  country  demands  it,  it  should  be  managed 
by  men  who  understand  the  business  and  be  conducted  on 
business  principles.  How  many  lines  of  railway — I  put  it  to 
the  officials  in  Downing  Street  themselves — would  have  been 
to-day  made  in  Australia  if  the  previous  authorisation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  required  for  each  line  and 
extension?  Speaking  of  English  lines,  Mr.  Laing,  in  an 
instructive  article  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
April,  1886,  says  of  the  Brighton  line:  "Since  we  became 
prosperous  we  have  undertaken  and  almost  completed  branch 
lines  opening  up  new  districts  at  a  cost  of  ;!^2, 7 39,000,  none 
of  which  were  productive  in  themselves,  and  which  never  could 
have  been  made  except  by  the  company."  On  the  above 
business-like  view — of  what  a  railway  system  in  a  country  should 
be — many  railways  are  at  this  moment  being  opened  out  in 
places  fitted  to  compete  with  Ceylon  in  the  produce  she  best 
grows.  No  business  man  would  demand,  before  a  railway  be 
made,  that  enough  traffic  should  already  exist  along  the  pro- 
posed route  to  command  an  immediate  profit.  Half  the 
railways  in  England  itself,  and  nearly  all  those  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies,  would  never  have  been  made  had 
such  a  theory  been  accepted.  The  chief  object  of  a  railway  in 
an  undeveloped  country  is  to  create  the  traffic  it  will  have  to 
live  on.  The  only  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
country  contains  the  n^ecessary  elements.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  lines  of  railway  in  the  world  are  doubtful  paying 
concerns  for  the  moment,  but  the  investors  and  the  public 
know  their  ultimate  value.  Meanwhile  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  these  countries  are  being  splendidly  developed 
and  the  Government  is  largely  recouped  even  if  the  lines  them- 
selves left  no  margin  of  profit.  On  reasons  laid  down  for  the 
non-extension  of  Ceylon  railways  hardly  a  single  metalled  road 
in  the  world  would  have  been  made  this  day.  It  seems  a 
private  company  was  once  (many  years  ago)  allowed  to  start 
building  a  railway  in  Ceylon,  but  matters  were  so  bungled  that 
the  company  had  to  be  bought  out  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  the 
Colony.  No  practical  man  would  conclude  from  this  that  no 
private  company  could  ever   make  a  railway  in  Ceylon ;  he 
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would  say  they  should  give  guarantees  and  be  properly  tied 
down  as  in  other  countries.  But  all  applications  from 
capitalists  and  syndicates  are  refused  even  a  hearing  by  the 
Ceylon  Administration.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  an  intelligent 
American  writer,  in  a  recent  work,  "  Two  Years  in  the  Jungle," 
says  of  Ceylon :  "  The  policy  of  this  remarkable  Government 
is  to  do  as  it  darn  pleases  in  everything.  On  this  impregnable 
ground  it  refuses  to  allow  a  healthy  and  wealthy  company  to 
build  a  railway  between  Galle  and  Colombo  for  fear  the  seat  of 
commerce  in  the  island  would  be  disturbed  and  Galle  outgrow 
their  intentions.  In  enlightened  countries  such  a  high-handed 
attempt  to  control  the  natural  channels  of  commerce  would  be 
considered  remarkable,  to  say  the  least;  but  in  Ceylon  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  it." 

The  existing  Ceylon  Railways  have  been  made  with  money 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  Colony 
(some  extensions  in  the  hills  were  made  from  current  revenue). 
The  repayment  of  these  loans  has  been  arranged  for  by  the 
issue  of  debenture  bonds  bearing  interest ;  a  sinking  fund 
yearly  diminishes  the  Hability.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  for 
opinion  whether  the  lines  have  been  made  at  too  great  a  cost 
or  not.  On  comparing  the  cost  per  mile  in  Ceylon  with  the 
cost  per  mile  in  other  countries,  where  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  were  as  great  and  sometimes  greater, 
and  labour  far  more  costly,  grounds  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment  might  be  proximately  arrived  at.  The  main  line 
from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  74 J  miles  (opened  August,  1867), 
cost  233,353  rs.  per  mile.  For  40  miles  this  line  may  be 
said  to  traverse  level  and  comparatively  easy  ground.  The 
line  is  a  single  one  of  5^^  feet  gauge  and  20  feet  formation 
width.  In  those  days  the  rupee  was  worth  2s.  This  line 
therefore  cost  ^£^23,353  per  mile.  There  are  13  stations,  it 
tunnels  (the  longest  being  365  yards).  The  incline  to  reach 
the  summit  of  the  hill  region  is  12  miles  long,  having  a 
gradient  of  i  in  45.  The  average  cost  of  railways  in 
Switzerland  was  under  ;^2o,ooo  per  mile  for  double  lines. 
In  Ceylon  the  land  cost  nothing,  except  when  nearing  towns 
and  traversing  cultivated  ground,  and  adjacent  forests  supplied 
the  timber  Other  single  lines  were  made  at  a  less  rate  per  mile 
than  the  Colombo-Kandy  line  ;  a  short  extension  of  1 7  miles  in 
the  hills  (from  Peradeniya  to  Nawalapitiya,  opened  December 
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1874),  cost  157,331  rupees  a  mile.  A  line  along  the  fringe  of 
coast  from  Colombo  to  Kalatura,  27!  miles,  cost  87,453 
rupees  a  mile.  The  Kandy-Matula  line,  in  the  hills,  cost 
203,428  rupees  a  mile  (opened  October,  1880).  Nawalapitiya 
to  Nannoya  (Upper  Dimbula),  42  miles,  pf  21,428  a  mile.  In 
Ceylon  there  were,  no  doubt,  considerable  engineering  diffi- 
cvilties  to  be  met,  and  tropical  rains  have  to  be  provided  against. 
Had  private  enterprise  been  allowed  any  field  for  its 
operations,  much  more  would  doubtless  have  been  done  ere 
now.  Ceylon  offers  at  least  as  many  advantages  as  most 
other  countries,  and  a  complete  railway  system  throughout  the 
whole  island  would  be  certain  to  pay  well.  It  may  be  said 
that  railways  have  more  advantages  over  roads  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  countries.  It  is  very  costly  to  build  waggonable 
roads  in  Ceylon — even  the  roads  fitted  for  the  light  carts  drawn 
by  bullocks,  generally  in  use ;  it  is  very  costly,  also,  to  keep 
them  in  serviceable  order.  Roads,  streets,  and  bridges  in 
1884  cost  ^{^128,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the.  revenue,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  went  in  repairs.  It  appears  that  the  Ceylon 
railways  have  been  pushed  forward  at  the  rate  of  about  8  miles 
a  year.  Considering  that  much  of  the  same  supervising  staff 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  for  this  slow  rate  as  for  a  much 
quicker  one,  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  the  most  expensive 
system  that  could  be  followed.  Ceylon  has  now  i  mile  of 
railroad  (all  of  them,  by-the-bye,  in  the  European-inhabited 
and  favoured  districts  at  the  back  of  Colombo)  for  every 
16,111  inhabitants,  against  i  for  every  3,900  in  Mauritius,  i 
for  every  2,900  in  Trinidad,  and  i  for  every  8,700  in  Jamaica. 
Costa  Rica  and  some  Central  American  States,  with  com- 
paratively fewer  resources  than  Ceylon  and  decidedly  less 
credit,  are  pushing  forward  systems  of  railways  which  will  give 
-them  hereafter  advantages  over  Ceylon  in  the  world's  markets 
which  will  be  felt  when  perhaps  it  will  be  too  late  to  be 
remedied.  The  whole  evidence  tends  only  one  way,  which 
•is  to  prove  that  questions  relating  to  roads  and  railways  in  a 
.place  like  Ceylon  would  be  advantageously  left  wholly  and 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  community  through  their  Local 
Self-Government.  Private  enterprise  should  be  encouraged. 
People  who  will  not  lend  money  to  a  Government  or  a  corpo- 
ration will  readily  invest  in  railways  and  other  works  which 
show  a  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  well. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

MONOPOLIES. 

Among  all  the  Crown  Governments,  that  *of  Ceylon  stands 
pre-eminent  as  a  monopolist.  "The  days  of  monopoly  in 
Burmah  are  now,  happily,  among  the  things  that  were,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Revietv  for  March,  1886.  Happy  Burmah, 
indeed,  if  the  statement  represents  a  fact  and  not  a  pious  hope. 
The  Ceylon  •  administrators  say  the  Government  monopolies  in 
that  island  cannot  be  advantageously  abolished  because  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  remote  times,  and  because  the  people 
from  immemorial  usage  prefer  them  to  more  modern  systems 
of  taxation.  It  is  certain  the  Burmese  monopolies,  so  summarily 
to  be  dealt  with,  have  quite  as  respectable  a  parentage  as  those 
of  Ceylon.  Use,  of  course,  is  always  a  considerable  factor 
and  one  that  must  be  considered  in  questions  of  taxation. 
When  a  European  administrator — over  Eastern  countries — is 
requested  to  account  for  any  very  glaring  anomaly  in  the 
methods  of  government,  the  one  invariable  answer  is  always 
ready  :  "It  suits  the  character  and  disposition  of  an  Eastern 
people."  Among  the  wonders  of  the  future  will  be  the  fact  that 
this  answer  has  been  always  deemed  sufficient  by  practical  men; 
the  dealer  in  this  unknown  quantity  has  been  looked  up  to 
by  his  fellow  countrymen  with  almost  the  same  blind  faith 
naked  savages  display  when  they  listen  to  the  oracular  utterances 
of  some  medicine  man. 

The  salt  monopoly  is  one  of  those  ancient  institutions 
supported  by  statements  that  continue  to  survive  after  havmg 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  economically  false  and 
scientifically  untrue.  If  salt  were  only  wanted  for  food  the 
monopoly  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  is  one  of  the  raw 
materials  of  industry,  and,  in  a  country  where  blights  commit 
such  ravages,  its  greater  employment  in  agriculture  would  be 
beneficial.  Instances  might  be  quoted  of  planters  requiring 
salt  for  the  destruction  of  grub  ;  the  Government  monopoly 
price    being   prohibitive   for   such   purposes    application   was 
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made  to  the  Administration  for  a  reduction  of  tariff,  for  the 
special  purpose,  and  it  was  refused.  In  1883  there  were 
70,565  cwt.  salt  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation,  and 
99,897  cwt.  collected  from  established  formations.  Gathering 
salt  along  the  sea-coast,  or  boiling  down  sea-water  to  obtain  it, 
is  an  offence  incurring  fine  and  imprisonment  in  default.  The 
Government  revenue  from  the  salt  monopoly  has  recently 
been  about  820,000  rupees  a  year,  or  2ofth  of  a  rupee  per 
head  of  population.  The  headmen  are  paid  5  per  cent,  com- 
mission for  collecting  the  salt  revenue  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  where  salt  is  chiefly  procured.  Government  sells  its 
salt  to  licensed  dealers*  at  rupees  2 '36  per  cwt.  It  is 
exported,  when  it  can  be  spared,  at  a  price  of  4*25  rupees  to 
5*25  rupees  the  ton.  The  importation  of  salt  into  Ceylon  is 
practically  prohibited  by  the  crushing  tariff  of  80s.  the  ton. 

There  is  another  form  of  monopoly  of  a  most  vexatious 
character  found  nowhere  in  these  days  except  in  the  most 
backward  and  retrograde  countries ;  this  is  the  tolls.  In  Sir 
E.  Tennant's  time  they  were  so  mischievous  in  their  action 
that  this  official  strongly  advocated  their  entire  abolition. 
Since  then  the  aggravation  has  increased.  The  schedule  of 
charges  is  too  lengthy  and  elaborate  to  even  touch  upon. 
Suffice  to  say  that  it  bears  heavily  on  transport,  and  the  hard- 
working class  of  men  engaged  in  this  calling,  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  island.  There  are  numerous  tolls  levied  by 
Government  along  the  roads  and  canals,  and  for  crossing 
bridges  all  over  the  island,  which  are  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
bidders  at  auctions.  There  are  about  200  of  these  renters. 
Ferries  are  likewise  Government  monopolies.t  No  private 
boat  is  allowed  to  ply  within  a  mile  above  or  below  any 
bridge  at  which  tolls  are  leviable  by  Government.  This 
practically  means  allowing  almost  none.  No  one  may  use  a 
boat  on  a  river  by  the  side  of  which  passes  a  tollable  road,  or 
cross  a  river  in  a  boat  within  a  mile  of  a  tollable  bridge,  or 
employ  a  private  boat  anywhere  near  a  ferry.  Imagine  a  law 
of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  out  of  Ceylon  !  The 
amount  received  from  tolls  for  the  two  years  1883-4  was  about 
675,000  rupees. 

*  There  are  about  420  licensed  salt  dealers. 

t  Toll-keepers  are  appointed  by  the  Government  Agent  of  the  province 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  renter. 
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The  Government  forests  include  almost  the  whole  available 
timber  of  the  island  and  should  have  increased  in  value  in 
such  a  climate  if  they  had  not  been  entirely  and  grossly 
mismanaged.  During  the  last  forty  years  the  existing  forest 
lands  (not  speaking  of  forest  land  sold  or  let  for  planting 
purposes,  which  should  be  a  public  benefit)  have  been  per- 
manently damaged,  according  to  Government  reports  submitted 
to  Parliament,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ;£"2, 000,000.  No  one 
is  'supposed  to  cut  timber  without  a  licence ;  whoever  does 
so  with  a  licence  is  to  give  the  Government  25  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale.  In  recent  Blue  Book  reports  may  be  seen 
much  complaint  of  damage  done  to  forests  and  losses  alleged 
to  be  done  by  trespassers  ;  but  the  fact  is,  from  the  first,  the 
forests  have  been  worked  with  a  sole  view  to  getting  an 
immediate  revenue.  No  efficient  steps  were  at  any  time  taken 
to  keep  them  up,  to  determine,  by  competent  men,  the  trees  to  be 
cut  or  to  be  planted,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  any  of  those  things  ordinary 
private  owners  would  look  to  as  essential.  Ordinances  No.  6 
of  1878  and  No.  24  of  1848  are  strict  in  form  ;  but  practical 
men,  dealing  with  business  facts,  have  not  to  regard  inoperative 
laws  but  facts.  Licences  to  cut  timber  may  be  given  without 
having  to  produce  them  to  the  local  headman.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  conceive  it  has  itself  acted  with  gross  carelessness 
and  injudiciousness,  and  now,  when  the  natural  results  of  its 
negligence  and  maladministration  of  these  public  domains  is 
forced  on  its  notice  and  on  the  notice  of  the  public  by  a  certain 
and  prospective  loss  of  revenue,  it  lays  the  blame  on  the 
people.  One  Blue  Book  report  laments  the  absence  of  a 
special  department  to  look  after  the  work  of  supervision  and 
replanting.  This  would  lead  one  to  assume  that  the  depart- 
ments which  granted  the  licences  to  cut  timber  and  received 
all  the  fees  and  took  their  share  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
timber  and  of  land  had  nothing  further  to  do.  The  depart- 
ments are  fully  equipped  for  the  work  that  should  have  been 
done  measured  by  their  cost ;  they  have  simply  failed  to  do  it. 
In  the  western  and  north-western  provinces  the  Government 
is  the  chief  proprietor  of  timber  land,  and  no  timber  of  value 
now  remains  ;  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  provinces. 
The  northern  province  alone  yet  contains  extensive  and 
valuable  tracks  of  forest  land  containing  good  timber.  The 
Government   has   received  yearly  a  large  sum   for  timber — ■ 
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430,000  rupees  in  the  years  1883-4.  It  also  received  at 
different  times  upwards  of  ;!£"2, 000,000  for  forest  land  sold  to' 
cultivators.  There  are  said  to  be  500  acres  of  introduced 
timber  in  the  island. 

Land  is  held  by  various  tenures  :  by  purchase,  by  grant 
and  half-improved  value,  by  certificate  against  right  of  Crown, 
&c.  Complaints  have  been  made — not  without  grounds — that 
the  Administration  has  acted  unfairly  to  bona-fide  purchasers 
and  cultivators  by  withholding  and  withdrawing  parcels  of  land 
from  sale  in  order  to  run  up  the  price  as  an  ordinary  land 
jobber  might.  After  the  land  has  been  sold  comes  the  cost  of 
survey  (but  up  to  the  end  of  1882  out  of  about  1,500,000 
acres  of  public  domain  granted  and  sold,  plans  had  been  issued 
for  less  than  20,000  acres),  which  is  170  rupees  for  100  acres^ 
290  rupees  for  200  acres,  410  rupees  for  300  acres,  and  so  on. 
The  title  deeds  have  to  be  paid  for,  varying  up  to  20  rupees. 
Then  follow  stamp  duty  on  the  deed,  stamp  duty  for  regis- 
tration of  title.  All  mines  and  precious  metals  and  quarries 
will  be  reserved  (they  being  Government  monopolies);  also  the 
right  of  taking  timber,  stones,  and  clay  for  roads.  In  1884 
there  were  sold  21,943  acres  for  ;!£^39,o79  ;  the  upset  price  is 
supposed  to  be  ten  rupees  an  acre,  or  i6s.  3d.  Headmen 
receive  10  per  cent,  of  timber  receipts,  and  2  per  cent,  on  value 
of  land  for  supplying  schedules.  Jungle  land  replaces  de- 
stroyed forests  in  tropical  countries,  it  also  replaces  land  fallen 
out  of  cultivation ;  there  are  millions  of  acres  in  Ceylon  of  this 
undesirable  production  due  to  both  causes  and  for  both  the 
Administration  is  largely  and  distinctly  responsible.  Jungle 
is  chiefly  cut  for  fencing-sticks, .  firewood,  charcoal,  and  like 
purposes.  The  Government  through  their  headmen  exact  a 
tenth  or  a  fifth  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  worker. 

In  Ceylon  one  meets  monopolies  at  every  turn.  It  must 
be  a  most  irksome  country  in  which  to  carry  on  any  industry. 
Surely,  even  the  Ceylon  Central  Government  must  find  it  a 
nuisance  to  have  to  look  after  the  quarrying  and  removal  of 
stones  and  sand.  Yet  there  are  rules  and  regulations, 
royalties  and  penalties,  about  all  these  things,  hampering  every 
industry  and  interfering  with  every  effort  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  island  ;  from  the  '06  cent  royalty  on  the  removal  of  a 
cartload  of  disintegrated  gneiss,  locally  known  as  "  cabook,"  to 
the    royalty   of    '03    cent   for   a   few   barrows    full   of  sand. 
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Plumbago  (by  an  export  duty  replacing  former  royalty)  mines, 
gem  quarries  or  diggings,*  pearl  fisheries,  are  all  monopolies  of 
the  Government.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  these  that 
they  are  legitimate  objects  on  which  to  found  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  only  argument  that  could  be  raised 
in  favour  of  their  being  such — that  the  industries  were  pro- 
perly or  successfully  conducted,  in  consequence — cannot  always 
be  maintained.  All  these  Government  monopolies  should  be 
the  property  of  the  several  communes,  for  local  purposes.  But 
most  of  them  should  be  abolished.  The  pearl  fisheries  for  all 
practical  purposes  have  lately  ceased  to  exist  (the  revenue  for 
1884  was  only  ;2^3,i55  gross).  A  recent  report,  furnished  the 
Ceylon  Government  by  Captain  Donnan,  states  that  the  Aripo 
bank  is  again  rich  in  young  pearl  oysters,  some  estimates  of  their 
value  reaching  22,000,000  rupees  for  the  years  1887 — 90.  It 
is  a  serious  matter  for  wealth  of  this  description  and  extent 
having  to  be  expended  by  an  irresponsible  Administration,  It 
is  not  improbable  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  oysters 
will  have  been  devoured  by  their  natural  enemies  before 
maturity.  The  gathering  of  those  that  will  mature  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter. 

If  the  liquor  traffic  was  in  any  way  more  effectively  con- 
trolled for  the  good  of  the  people,  by  the  monopoly  held  by  the 
Government,  there  would  be  that  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  actual  system.  But  it  appears  that  drunkenness  is  in- 
creasing. The  distillation  is  in  the  hands  of  about  100 
licensed  persons,  who  each  pay  30  rupees  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  (the  headmen  also  receive  a  fee  of  5  rupees  for  each 
application  to  Government  for  permission  to  distil,  which  has 
to  pass  through  their  hands).  The  distilled  spirit  is  sold  to 
the  retailers  wholesale,  usually  for  something  under  i  rupee 
the  gallon.  The  permission  to  sell  the  spirit  retail  is  periodically 
put  up  to  auction  by  the  Government,  in  the  several  localities, 
and  is  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  often  the 
Government  headman.  The  retailer  is  bound  to  sell  the  spirit 
for  3*50  rupees  the  gallon  or  thereabouts.  Those  who  know 
what   the   Napoleonic  regime  of  the   Second   Empire   meant 

*  By  Ordinance  No.  7  of  1882  no  one  without  a  licence  may  seek  for 
gems  in  streams  or  Crown  lands.  Penalty,  hard  labour  not  exceeding  3 
months,  or  50  rupees'  fine,  or  both,  and  confiscation  of  implements  and  all 
gems  found. 
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in  France  will  understand  how  the  official  Government  head- 
men obtain  most  of  the  good  things  going  at  these  auctions. 
Some  of  the  natural  effects  of  the  system  are  seen  in  an  increase 
of  drunkenness  among  those  classes  of  the  people  who  are 
mostly  under  obligations  of  several  kinds  to  Government 
headmen.  It  is  said,  also,  that  some  of  the  headmen  them- 
selves are  getting  to  be  reputed  drunkards.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  have  amassed  much  comparative  wealth.  There  are 
about  870  of  these  arrack  renters  in  the  island  (exclusive  of 
liquor  shopkeepers — about  140  in  number).  Arrack  may  be 
made  from  rice,  the  juice  of  the  palms,  and  other  substances. 
The  numerous  drawers  of  toddy,  or  juice  of  the  palm,  are  all 
licensed  by  Government  and  comprise  an  army  of  about  3,300 
people.  The  privilege  to  sell  the  drawn  liquor  is  also 
farmed  out  by  Government.  The  amount  received  for  all 
licences  was  1,455,187  rupees  in  1883  and  1,402,199  rupees  in 
1884.  The  liquor  traffic  should  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  local  authorities ;  there  is  little  doubt  the  moral  result 
among  the  people  would  show  a  great  gain.*  The  present 
method  of  the  Government  yearly  auctioning  the  permission 
to  sell  arrack  is  not  an  edifying  one  for  raising  revenue.  It  is 
as  if  the  British  Government  (holding  the  same  kind  of 
monopoly)  were  to  sell  by  auction  every  year  the  goodwill  of 
all  the  public  houses  in  Great  Britain  where  spirits  were  sold. 
In  Ceylon  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  this  property 
(or  monopoly  right) :  in  1885-6  the  receipts  were  757,990 
rupees;  in  1886-7,  814,450  rupees — a  gain  of  about  7 J  per 
cent,  to  the  Ceylon  Government. 

The  paternal  and  despotic  governments  of  Eastern  countries 
are  often  brutal  and  demoralising,  but  underneath  the  rough 
surface,  which  is  all  that  is  seen  by  the  superficial  observer, 
there  is  sometimes  much  local  freedom.  A  doctrinaire  patern- 
alism like  that  of  Ceylon  is  very  searching  in  its  officialism ; 
the  most  obscure  and  retiring  individual  cannot  escape  from  it. 
The  intention  of  the  rulers  and  their  agents  is,  beyond  doubt, 
good;  but,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  influence  the  result.  If 
a  man  deems  he  has  a  voice  in  his  own  concerns  by  helping 
to  nominate  those  who  regulate  them,  even  if  it  be  a  delusion, 

*  Some  of  the  recently-formed  village  communities  have  asked  for,  and 
obtained,  permission  from  the  Governor  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  women  in  public  places. 
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it  has  a  mighty  effect  on  his  character  and  on  his  work. 
Lecky  says  :  "It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  number 
of  those  whose  genuine  convictions  are  due  to  the  unresisted 
bias  of  their  interests."  Difficult  indeed  !  And  if  we  add  to 
these  the  comparatively  few  who  honestly  try  to  form  unbiassed 
convictions  but  do  not  quite  succeed  in  doing  so,  we  nearly 
have  all  mankind.  The  Ceylonese  are  doubtless  like  other 
people :  they  think  they  know  their  own  business  best ;  they 
doubt  the  capacity,  even  if  they  do  not  doubt  the  honesty,  of 
the  stranger  who  desires  to  do  it  for  them.  Every  race,  every 
people,  thinks  much  of  itself;  it  may  be  wrong  in  doing  so, 
but  Englishmen  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  say,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  say,  that  the  people  they  rule  over  so  entirely 
admit  their  superiority  and  fitness  to  undertake  all  their  local 
affairs  because  they  may  admit  their  aptitude  for  Imperial 
concerns.  In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
May,  1886,  by  Henry  Strong,  entitled  ^' Landlordism,"  occurs 
the  following  very  apt  statement :  "  The  people  left  to  them- 
selves, under  the  guidance  of  economic  law,  will  settle  in  the 
best  way  all  economic  problems.  All  the  Government  has  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  peace.  When  it  assumes  to  act  the  paternal 
roll  by  legislative  interference  of  whatever  character  with  the 
untrammelled  investment  of  capital  or  labour,  it  commits  the 
one  unpardonable  sin  against  the  holy  ghost  of  industry  and 
political  economy." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

'  TAXATION. 

There  has  been  no  statesman  of  reputation  in  any  country  but 
has  taken  a  chief  interest  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people  ; 
practically  everything  hinges  on  this ;  sometimes  it  even  deter- 
mines the  permanent  character  of  a  population.  Fiscal  wants 
made  urgent  by  political  or  other  needs  have,  in  different 
countries,  caused  food-supplies  to  be  taxed,  sometimes 
onerously,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  lessening  both  quantity 
and  quality.  If  the  taxation  of  Ceylon  is  not  as  illogical  and 
as  unjust  as  any  existing  in  the  civilised  world,  it  is  at  all 
events  of  a  kind  that  would  not  be  admitted  by  any  people 
who  had  a  voice  in  their  own  taxation.  If  not  originally 
imposed  in  its  present  form  by  Englishmen  it  has  been 
perpetuated  by  them.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  Ceylon 
has  been  taxed  by  the  British  Government  after  a  manner 
utterly  repugnant  to  justice.  The  chief  direct  tax  is  on 
the  grain  grown  by  the  people  ;  the  chief  indirect  tax  is  on 
imported  grain  (mainly  rice).  It  would  be  waste  of  space  to 
bring  forward  in  detail  the  arguments  set  up  from  time  to  time 
in  support  of  the  system  ;  old  usages  and  immemorial  pre- 
scription are  quoted  in  support  of  the  former  tax,  as  if  people 
in  these  days  should  be  guided  by  the  economic  methods  of  a 
barbaric  Kandyan  monarchy,  which  was  upset  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  The  official  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  have  been  averse  to  these  taxes  :  Sir 
E.  Tennant,  nearly  40  years  ago,  strongly  recommended  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  paddy  taxes  altogether  and 
substitute  another  form  of  taxation.  Commissions  have  simi- 
larly pronounced  against  them  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Up  to 
8  years  ago  these  taxes  were  even  farmed  out,  and  great  in- 
justice and  extortion  was  proved  to  be  employed  by  the 
farmers — probably  more  than  they  dared  have  employed  under 
native  rulers.  These  methods  of  raising  revenue  may  suit  native 
and  semi-barbarous  States,   not    provided  with  an  elaborate 
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machinery  of  government,  employing  summary  methods  for 
making  people  dread  being  too  grasping  and  unjust.  In  his 
preface  to  the  "  Science  of  Politics "  Sheldon  Amos  says  : 
"  There  is  an  ideal  polity  for  each  State,  if  not  for  all  States.'*" 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  ideal  in  store  for  Ceylon,  one 
must  wish  for  it,  as  a  British  Colony,  some  marked  change 
from  present  ideals. 

"In  Ceylon  the  revenue  doubled  in  15  years,  trebled  in  25 
years,  nearly  quintupled  in  40  years."  Who  says  this?  An. 
official.  He  boasted  of  it.  His  successors  no  doubt  hope  for 
some  great  year  in  which  the  paddy-grower  may  be  getting  a  real 
profit  from  his  acre  of  ground  to  square  the  heap  and  sextuple 
the  revenue.  What  is  the  reason  for  all  this?  Some  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  are,  no  doubt,  richer  than  they  were  40  years- 
ago ;  but  not  the  labourer,  nor  the  paddy-grower,  and  certainly 
the  population  has  not  quintupled.  In  some  respects  the 
island  has  grown  to  be  poorer,  in  some  respects  it  is  decidedly^ 
richer  than  it  was  40  years  ago.  Most  of  what  has  been  gained 
has  been  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  people ;  much  that  has 
been  lost  has  been  due  to  their  want  of  energy  and  of  foresight; 
but  some  losses  have  been  due  to  Government  negligence.  A 
quintupled  expenditure  may  have  become  necessary,  if  not 
desirable ;  but  there  has  been  no  equivalent  advance  in  wealth, 
industries,  commerce,  and  population. 

The  taxation  of  Ceylon  has  been  partly  dealt  with  in  the 
chapters  on  "  Monopolies,"  the  '•'  Cultivation  of  Rice  and 
the  Tax  on  it,"  and  "Tanks."  There  are  511,409  people 
returned  as  paying  direct  taxes  in  1884;  this  is  26,000  more 
than  in  1879,  but  the  number  seems  to  be  open  to  much 
yearly  variation.  The  poll-tax,  payable  by  all  male  inhabitants- 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  55,  necessarily  gives  rise  to  much 
evasion  ;  an  indiscriminate  tax  of  this  nature  has  many  obvious 
drawbacks.  The  amount  payable  is  i  rupee  50  cents,  or  6  days'' 
labour  annually  on  the  public  roads,  &c.  Mr.  Wall  says : — 
"  These  6  days  are  by  various  ingenious  devices  (of  the 
Government  headmen)  stretched  to  8,  10,  or  even  12  days."" 
Road-tax  defaulters  are  liable  to  penal  fines,  or  to  one  month's 
hard  labour.  The  cost  of  feeding  a  prisoner  varies ;  the  lowest 
estimate  is  3-50  rupees  per  month,  but  other  estimates  reach 
25  cents  per  day.  The  prisoners  being  employed  on  public 
works,  the  Government  is  probably  recouped  something  this- 
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way.  The  road-tax  defaulters  in  the  Colombo  district  (where, 
however,  the  tax  is  2  rupees)  have  been  said  to  sometimes 
number  thousands.  Unless  a  tax  can  be  equally  and  equitably 
enforced  it  should  be  abolished.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
not  considered  very  forward  places  compared  with  British 
Colonies;  every  Indian  in  those  islands  between  t6  and  60 
years  of  age  pays  a  yearly  tribute  of  tij  dols.  But  Chinese 
coolies  and  others  are  specially  taxed  also,  while  Europeans 
and  Spanish  half-castes  have  to  pay  2*50  dols.  per  year.  In 
Ceylon  the  coolies  are  exempted.  This  is  distinct  and  open 
favouritism.  The  best  paid  labourers  in  the  island,  of  whom 
there  are  from  120,000  to  200,000 — all  employed  by  planters — 
are  exempted  from  the  tax.  Were  the  Indian  coolie  labourers 
liable  to  this  tax  the  taxpayers  would  not  amount  to  the  above 
numbers  because  many  would  be  women  and  children.  Due 
perhaps  to  its  proximity  to  India,  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  labour  partakes  but  little  of  the  servile  character  of  the 
coolie  labour  in  more  distant  Colonies,  due  likewise  to  the  fact 
of  a  third  of  the  island  population  being  of  kindred  race,  the 
itinerant  coolie  arriving  at  Ceylon  from  Southern  India  has 
often  with  him  his  wife  and  his  children.  Out  of  47,794 
coolies  from  India  in  1885  there  were,  according  to  the 
Times  of  Ceylon,  6,943  women  and  3,670  children.  The  road- 
tax  would  be  therefore  payable  by  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  even  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  a  European  and  a  half-caste  are  justly  deemed  fitted  to 
pay  a  higher  tax.  In  that  country  also  the  coolies — who  go 
there  presumably  to  earn  money  and  to  compete  with  native 
labour — pay  a  higher  rate  than  the  natives.  It  is  not  maintained 
here  that  the  road-tax  is  a  good  tax;  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  tax  there  should  be  no  exemptions, 
least  of  all  exemptions  of  the  nature  above  described. 

The  export  duties  of  ^oth  of  a  rupee  per  cwt.  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  cacao,  and  of  |th  of  a  rupee  per  cwt.  on  cinchona  bark,  are 
together  estimated  to  bring  in  a  revenue  this  year  not  quite 
equal  to  that  received  from  the  excise  on  dry  grain  alone  and 
only  about  ^V^^  of  the  amount  received  from  the  excise  on  rice 
alone.  Rice  and  dry  grain  are  grown  by  the  people,  the  other 
products  chiefly  by  British  planters.  How  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  people  can  tolerate  such  an  injustice  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceylon  will  be  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  future.     It  is 
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said  there  can  be  no  general  land-tax  without  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  island.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  and  the  years 
it  would  take  are  admitted  to  be  unsurmountable  obstacles  if  a 
preliminary  survey  were  necessary.  But  this  is  a  bogey  set  up 
by  interested  parties  to  frighten  off  too  inquisitive  inquirers, 
and  the  Administration  jumped  at  this  apparently  sufficient 
excuse  to  leave  the  system  untouched.  The  proportionate  tax 
that  should  be  paid  by  the  several  classes  of  inhabitants  is  a 
fair  question  for  a  Government  to  determine  on  public  grounds, 
but  whatever  that  proportion  may  be  it  should  be  equally 
levied.  The  Government  succeed  in  obtaining  a  revenue  of 
912,000  rs.  from  712,000  acres  of  land  (unsurveyed)  cultivated 
in  grain  and  rice.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  if  none  were  wanted,  in  assessing  a  tax 
on  the  remainder  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  island  privately 
held.  The  cultivated  land  of  Ceylon  is  held  in  small  parcels 
the  acreage  value  or  yield  of  which  could  be  accurately  esti- 
mated by  local  authorities.  A  tax  levied  on  such  acreage 
would  bring  in  a  revenue  which  would  give  room  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  special  and  invidious  taxation.  (See  table  annexed 
to  chapter,  '*  The  People  of  Ceylon.")  It  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  any  such  alteration  could  not  be  made  with  so  much 
advantage  by  the  present  Legislative  Council  as  by  a  popular 
council.  Every  measure  emanating  from  the  actual  Admini- 
stration would  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  with  well-founded 
suspicion,  and  might  consequently  provoke  resentment.  No 
good  whatever  can  be  done  for  the  island — not  even  the 
removal  of  glaring  injustices — without  a  preliminary  reform 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  a  popular  basis. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   GOVERNMENT    OF    CEYLON. 

There  are  few  countries  where  men  more  eminently  fitted  for 
administrative  work  have  laboured  so  arduously  and  so  per- 
sistently as  in  Ceylon.  And  it  only  shows  how  impossible  for 
any  lasting  good  a  system  must  be  when  such  efforts  have  been 
so  barren.  Arthur  Mills'  work  on  "  The  Colonial  Constitutions 
of  British  Dependencies,"  published  in  1856,  says:  "To 
recognise,  remodel,  or  altogether  supersede  the  existing  laws  of 
conquered  or  ceded  dependencies,  is  still  deemed  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown.  When  acquired  by  occupation  of  vacant 
territory,  the  prerogative  of  Parliament."  The  Privy  Council 
in  1722  laid  down:  "If  there  be  a  new  and  uninhabited 
country  found  out  by  British  subjects,  as  the  law  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  subject,  so,  wherever  they  go,  they  carry  their 
laws  with  them,  and  therefore  such  new-found  country  is  to  be 
free  by  the  law  of  England."  The  above  is  what  actually  takes 
place;  Crown  Colonies  are  practically  confined  to  countries 
inhabited  by  alien  races  and  the  British  Parliament  to  this  day 
interferes  so  extremely  little  in  matters  connected  with  them 
that  the  governments  carried  on  within  their  boundaries  are  as 
arbitrary,  often  more  arbitrary,  than  they  were  a  century  ago. 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  says  :  "  Although  the  power  of  the  Crown 
sole  over  conquered  and  ceded  possessions  extends  to  altering 
at  will  their  local  political  constitutions  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment, still  if  the  Crown  once  grants  to  a  Crown  Colony  or  a 
Crown  territory  the  right  of  having  a  representative  assembly  of 
its  own,  with  power  to  make  laws  and  raise  a  revenue,  such 
grant  is  irrevocable  by  the  Crown  sole,  though  always  liable  to 
be  revoked  or  modified  by  the  Imperial  Parliament."  Also 
the  Crown  must  follow  and  conform  to  such  statutes,  if  any, 
as  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  made  on  the  subject.  A  re- 
cent eminent  traveller  in  Ceylon,  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  of 
Jena  University,  says  :  "^    "The  Governor  is  pretty  nearly  an 

*  Translation  by  Clara  Bell.     Kegan  Paul,  1883. 
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unlimited  monarch,  who  troubles  himself  but  little  with  the 
decisions  of  his  parliament  of  councillors."  What  is  the  com- 
position of  this  council  ? 

The  Executive  Council  (which  Arthur  Mills  says  is  the 
<<  Privy  Council/'  in  theory)  is  composed  of  the  Governor- 
President^  the  Colonial  Secretary  (who  is  also  Lieutenant- 
Governor),  the  Commander  of  the  troops,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Auditor-General.  It  will 
be  seen  the  likeness  to  the  British  Privy  Council  is  a  pure 
myth,  just  as  it  is  when  the  same  author  says  the  Legislative 
Council  represents  the  "  upper "  House  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. In  a  Crown  Colony  the  Governor  represents  the 
Crown  and  the  Prime  Minister,  but  a  Prime  Minister  with  the 
portfolios  of  all  the  other  departments  in  his  charge.  There  is 
no  office  in  Great  Britain  analogous  to  that  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  unless  one  can  imagine  an  official  who  is  permanent 
head  of  all  the  departments.  But  his  influence  and  authority 
will  entirely  depend  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Governor,  who  may  make  him  a  mere  cypher  or  give  him  the 
power  of  a  grand  vizier.  Treasurers,  auditors,  and  collectors 
are  always  gentlemen  of  experience  and  ability,  but  they  do  not 
pretend  to  exercise  any  influence  in  council  except  by  assisting 
the  Governor  with  their  technical  knowledge  of  the  several 
branches  of  finance  under  their  charge,  and  aiding  him  in  passing 
the  measures  he  may  deem  fit.  It  would  be  an  unprecedented 
circumstance  for  the  Commander  of  the  troops  not  to  support 
the  Governor  in  any  measure  that  was  not  left  a  purely  open 
one.  The  presence  of  this  officer  on  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  being  more  a  measure  of  courtesy  than 
anything  else,  except  on  those  rare  occasions  when  any  subject 
connected  with  his  department  is  in  question.  The  Commander 
of  the  troops,  also,  often  holds  a  dormant  commission  and 
administers  the  Colony  in  the  Governor's  absence.  He  is 
deservedly  deemed  the  least  likely  man  to  make  any  departure 
from  the  condition  of  things  as  he  finds  them.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Governor  and  is  the  chief  of 
the  prosecuting  department.  Ceylon  has  had  men  of  universally 
acknowledged  ability  holding  this  office ;  but  the  system  of 
administration  and  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  laws  imposed 
on  the  island  debarred  them  from  doing  more,  by  way  of 
enactments,  than  to  make  matters  as  little  intolerable  as  possible 
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to  the  people.     They  naturally  have  to  put  the  views  of  the 
Governor  into  law  and  support  the  status  quo. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  three  other  official  members 
besides  the  above  six — the  Government  Agent  for  the  Western 
Province,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  and  the  Surveyor-General 
— making  nine  official  votes ;  the  Governor  as  President  having 
likewise  a  casting  vote.  The  official  members  must  support 
every  Government  measure  and  proposition.  There  are  six 
non-official  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  nominated  for 
life ;  one  member  represents  the  Singhalese,  one  the  Tamils 
(both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans),  one  the  Burghers,  one  the 
planters,  one  the  commercial  interest,  and  one  the  law.  As 
vacancies  occur  selections  are  made  by  the  Governor  from  lists 
of  names  submitted  to  him.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
whole  system  means  the  Governor  to  be  paramount  in  every- 
thing. As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  detail,  the  six  non-official 
votes  have  been  unanimously  adverse  to  the  Government  on 
many  important  occasions,  but  the  protest  seems  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  have  had  any  practical  effect.  There  are  occasions,  of 
course,  upon  which  the  non-official  votes  are  allowed  to  have 
weight — when  they  do  not  collide  with  the  Governor's  views. 

There  are  those  who  consider  the  above  rather  a  mean 
state  of  things.  Even  those  who  support  it  admit  its  inapplica- 
bility to  any  other  than  a  servile  race  or  to  a  people  otherwise 
unfitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  civilised  manhood.  It  is 
Lecky  who  says :  "  Despotism  is  the  normal  and  legitimate 
government  of  an  early  society,  in  which  knowledge  has  not 
yet  developed  the  powers  of  the  people."  Unhappily,  the 
world  has  seen  much  knowledge  associated  with  despotism  and 
less  of  it  with  freedom.  But  the  best  political  knowledge 
means  homely  common  sense,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  man  who  has  to  work  his  own  way  from  early  manhood 
amid  the  strife  of  competing  interests,  than  among  abstract 
theorists.  Whatever  term  may  be  applied  to  the  Ceylonese, 
they  cannot  be  included  among  the  "early  society"  people. 
There  is  hardly  a  resident  in  the  island,  whether  he  be  a 
British  planter,  a  Burgher,  a  Tamil,  or  a  Singhalese,  who  will 
not  have  a  more  shrewd  perception  of  his  own  interests,  and  of 
the  best  way  to  advance  them,  than  the  most  learned  young 
gentleman  that  ever  passed  through  the  hands  of  examination 
commissioners  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony. 
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The  cost  of  the  government  in  1884  was  as  follows  (taking 
the  rupee  at  the  Government  valuation,  is.  io|d.,  although  it  is 
practically  worth  only  is.  yd.): — Administration  of  Government 
(Governor,  Secretariat,  and  provincial  agencies), ^^86,35 2  os.  id.; 
collection  and  distribution  of  revenue,  ;£77,732  12s.  2d.  ; 
administration  of  justice,  ;£"9 2,034  9s.  6Jd. ;  education  of  the 
people,  ;£"24,689  12s.  yd.  ;  hospitals  and  medical  services, 
;^59>739  7s.  loAd. ;  the  poor  of  Ceylon,  ^4*365  MS-  9^.  (there 
are  about  6,500  known  paupers) ;  payment  of  British  troops, 
>£^93»749  19s.  ii^^. ;  cost  of  volunteer  force,  ^£3,360  7s.  iiA^d.; 
police  and  prisons,  ;^94,8i4  is.  7d.  ;  expenditure  on  immigrant 
coolies,  ^7,073  8s.  od. ;  conveyance  of  mails  and  transport, 
^35,880  i6s.  lod.  ;  post  office  and  telegraphs,  ;£'40,9 2 7  2s.  2d.; 
Government  "railways,  ;^i86,2  26  12s.  5d.  ;  roads,  streets, 
bridges,  and  surveys,  ;i^i5 1,804  5s.  iijd.  ;  public  works  and 
buildings,  ;^52,3i3  los.  8^d. ;  interest  on  loans  (other  than 
railway  loans),  ^4.g,i'j'j  6s.  5d. ;  contingent  and  miscellaneous 
expenditure  (of  which  ;2^i 5,000  is  not  specified),  ^24,886 
los.  3jd.  ;  pensions,  ^£^56,576  8s.  9d.  The  ecclesiastical 
expenditure  was  ^^9,755  8s.  4d.  Government  grants  for 
purposes  of  religion  were  to  terminate  this  year  (1886).  The 
payment  of  British  troops  has  been  reduced  to  ;j^6o,ooo  a  year 
for  five  years,  from  the  ist  January,  1885.  The  force  is  of  the 
nominal  strength  of  1,092  men,  but  it  is  usually  much  under 
this  ;  it  was  recently  a  little  over  900  men. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  is  an  autocratic  bureaucracy 
founded  on  an  Order  in  Council.  It  is  entirely  dissociated 
from  and  unconnected  with  the  country  and  people  ;  it  pos- 
sesses none  of  those  popular  elements  without  which  no 
autocracy  can  advantageously  work  in  any  country.  There  is 
no  aristocracy  politically  recognised  in  Ceylon.  The  occasional 
association  of  a  Singhalese,  a  Tamil,  or  a  Burgher,  with  the 
ruling  bureaucracy  makes  no  diflference  whatever  in  the  system. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  "  Village  Communities  "  how 
little  the  people  are  permitted  any  proper  and  self-respecting 
individuality,  how  completely  the  village  councils  and  tribunals 
are  subordinated  by  official  ramifications  to  the  Governor. 
The  eight  local  boards  are  well  known  to  be  altogether  under 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Government  Provincial 
Agents,  for  the  very  sufficient  reasons  that  if  they  want  any- 
thing really  done  locally  any  opposition   from  these   officials 
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would  be  fatal.  And  have  not  these  latter  also  all  the  influence 
that  in  this  country  means  patronage,  place,  and  power,  because 
they  are  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  Governor  ?  The  three 
municipalities  of  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Galle  have  some  local 
authority,  but  the  shadow  of  the  Governor  falls  athwart  even 
these  by  his  nominative  power  and  other  privileges.  Then 
comes  the  Legislative  Council  with  its  official  majority.  Let 
any  one  take  up  and  read  the  proceedings  of  this  Council  for 
any  two  or  three  years.  He  will  speedily  be  convinced  how 
ineffectual  is  the  struggle  to  cause  a  deviation  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  from  the  principles  or  details  of  any  measure  the 
Governor  means  to  pass. 

A  bureaucratic  autocracy  as  described  is  expensive  to  keep 
up.  It  was  even  growing  so  much  so  in  Sir  E.  Tennant's  time 
that  he  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  The  grand  error  appears  to  be 
this,  that  as  the  business  of  each  Department  increased  beyond 
its  strength,  the  difficulty  was  met,  not  by  simplifying  the 
system,  but  by  adding  clerk  after  clerk  to  the  establishment  to 
try  to  grapple  with  the  details."  It  is  not  difficult  to  add  clerk 
after  clerk  to  a  Department  (there  are  fifteen  chief  officials  in 
the  Ceylon  Colonial  Secretary's  Department),  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  the  number.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  no  non-official  member  can  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  says : — "  A  presumption  exists 
against  the  exclusion  of  any  person  or  class  from  all  right  of 
control  over  the  Government."  It  may  be  seen  there  is  no 
control  whatever  in  Ceylon  from  any  one.  There  is  a  Govern- 
ment Gazette^  published  weekly,  and  it  is  supposed  that  every 
project  of  lavv  before  being  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  published  in  it  three  times  in  order  to 
ensure  at  least  three  weeks'  publicity  to  every  measure 
before  it  passes  into  law.  But  the  device  of  publishing 
extraordinary  Gazettes  lessens  the  time  whenever  the  Governor 
is  in  a  hurry.  The  Budget  for  1886  was  first  pubHshed 
and  known  on  the  i6th  December,  1885,  and  it  became 
law  fourteen  days  later;  a  railway  extension  loan  (opposed 
by  the  non-officials)  was  passed  into  .law  within  nine  days 
from  its  details  becoming  known  in  Colombo ;  a  bill  regu- 
lating railway  rates  was  similarly  passed  through  in  a  hurry. 
In  bills  relating  to  water-works,  public  holidays,  and  criminal 
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procedure,  the  standing  orders  were  suspended  in  order  to  pass 
two  readings  at  one  sitting  because  the  Governor  said  \\e  was 
in  a  hurry  to  visit  the  province  of  Uva.  No  change  of  dynasty 
in  Europe  or  South  American  revolution  can  have  so  much 
effect  in  those  places  as  the  periodical  change  of  Governors  in 
Ceylon ;  because  all  depends  on  the  Governor,  and  if  he  has  a 
mission  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  long  before  they  find  it  out. 
One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  is  the  want  of  con- 
tinuity with  regard  to  public  works ;  and  those  taken  in  hand 
are  not  those  which  the  public  want. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people  of 
Ceylon,  or  in  their  normal  condition,  to  unfit  them  for  local  self- 
government,  the  establishment  of  which  would  put  an  end 
to  this  inconvenient  state  of  things  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
The  highest  authorities,  including  Governors  and  officials  of 
long  standing,  speak  well  of  their  love  of  order  and  their 
respect  for  law.  Then  the  people  had  been  really  and 
practically  trained  for  centuries  in  that  best  form  of 
local  self-government  which  the  British  so  tardily  and 
inadequately  recognised  by  permitting  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  village  communities.  The  people  make  industrious 
agriculturists,  good  mechanics,  skilled  traders ;  they  are 
laborious  and  thrifty,  except  when  all  fair  inducements  are 
withdrawn  from  them.  There  are  Ceylonese  gentlemen  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  Ceylon  and  outside  of  it  who  are  admitted  by 
every  competent  authority  in  the  island  to  be  fitted  to  honour- 
ably and  worthily  fill  any  post  in  the  administration.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  position  or  in  the  historic  past  of  the 
Ceylonese  for  them  to  merit  having  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them  any  longer  by  the  British  nation. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  how  the  Dutch 
method  of  Crown  government  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
even  better  adapted  to  an  Eastern  people  than  the  British  ;  it 
paid  the  Government  also  a  good  dividend.  Native  gentlemen 
in  Dutch  Colonies  had  to  dismount  on  the  public  roads  when 
a  Dutch  official — even  if  he  were  no  greater  man  than  a  clerk 
— passed,  and  had  to  salute  him.  The  native  was  thus  taught 
by  outward  signs,  deemed  so  potent  in  the  East,  the  superiority 
of  the  Empire  race  over  his  own.  The  result  we  see  to-day  is 
an  uneducated,  unprogressive,  apathetic  and  discontented 
people  ;  and  these  Colonies  no  longer  pay  the  dividend.     We 
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see  the  most  pitiful  and  abject  result  of  a  monstrous  fallacy  put 
into  action  by  ignorance,  pride,  and  greed.  Happily  for  Great 
Britain,  her  officials  are  gentlemen  who  scorn  all  baseness,  hate 
all  injustice,  and  discourage  all  servility.  Unfortunately,  the 
form  of  government  they  have  to  administer  differs  from  the 
above  only  in  degree,  whereas  it  should  differ  from  it  in  kind. 

Up  to  this  day  the  Ceylonese  are  angry  over  the  military 
grant  question  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  through 
the  Council,  now  some  years  ago,  when  the  non-officials 
resigned  in  a  body.  Those  who  care  to  read  the  facts  will 
find  them  fully  related  in  a  work  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.R  (since  Lord  Norton), 
pubhshed  in  1869,  being  a  review  of  a  book  on  the  Colonial 
policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration,  by  Earl  Grey, 
in  1853.* 

What  is  the  form  of  Local  Self-Government  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  Ceylon?  Many  years  ago 
a  body  called  the  "  Ceylon  League,"  which  appears  to  have 
represented  all  the  most  powerful  and  important  elements  of 
local  trade,  agriculture,  and  commerce  existing  in  the  island  in 
those  days,  made  a  request  that  the  majority  of  unofficial 
members  should  decide  questions  of  finance,  so  as  to  secure 
for  them  full  control  of  the  expenditure  of  local  revenues,  freed 
from  the  dictation  of  the  Governor.  When  this  demand  was 
made  Lord  Carnarvon  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
To  speak  historically,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  Englishman  that,  had  Lord  Carnarvon  been  made 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  the  petition  would  have  been 
granted  with  alacrity — but  with  a  modification  of  the  Council. 
He  was  not  so  acquainted,  and  he  could  not  be ;  he  therefore 
sent  the  following  reply  :  "  As  it  was  impossible  to  establish  in 
Ceylon  any  Legislature  which  should  really  represent  the 
population  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  abandon  that  control  over  the  revenue  and 
legislation  of  the  Colony  which  was  given  them  by  the  present 

*  Undoubtedly,  this  was  one  of  the  most  un-English  acts  ever  done  by 
a  British  Administration.  It  shows,  also,  how  the  British  Parliament  may 
be  led  astray  by  2.  suppressio  vcri.  The  moral  wrong  was  more  odious,  and 
had  worse  effects  in  the  Colony  than  the  material  loss,  although  the  latter 
was  great  and  crushing.  In  the  twenty  years  ending  1884  the  Ceylonese  have 
had  to  pay  twenty-six  millions  of  rupees  in  Imperial  military  contributions. 
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constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council."  A  most  British  and 
constitutional  reply  and  worthy  of  the  Minister.  The 
Ceylonese  have  only  to  prove  that  there  can  be  established 
a  Legislature  that  really  represents  the  population.  This  is 
straightforward  dealing.  It  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
previous  thirteen  chapters  that  the  present  system  works  di.s- 
advantageously  for  the  colony.  There  is  a  prima  facie  case 
made  out  for  a  change ;  it  has  been  shown  beyond  question  of 
doubt  that  a  change  would  be  desirable  and  that  Local  Self- 
Government,  if  at  all  practicable,  should  be  established.  The 
first  point  to  be  determined  is  that  the  local  Legislature  shall 
be  a  real  one — "really  represent  the  population,"  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  said.  Happily  for  Ceylon  the  condition  of  its 
people  allows  with  unusual  facility  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  previous  chapters — especially  in  the 
chapter  on  ^''  Village  Communities  " — that  the  people  can  be 
entrusted  with,  and  actually  do  work,  self-governing  organisa- 
tions, just  as  well  as  free-born  Englishmen  could  work  them 
under  like  conditions,  and  that  they  had  been  habituated  to 
Local  Self-Government  from  time  immemorial,  until  it  was 
taken  from  them.  Besides  the  Village  Communities  and 
Tribunals  there  are  numerous  Local  Boards  of  Health 
and  Improvement  throughout  the  island.  The  unofficial 
members  of  these  Boards  are  elected  by  a  constituency 
composed  of  every  occupier  of  any  house  within  the  town  of 
the  yearly  value  or  rent  of  Rs.  50  or  more,  either  as  proprietor 
or  tenant  (Ordinance  No.  6  of  1876).  There  are  three  muni- 
cipalities— Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Galle — divided  into  wards, 
and  members  of  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  ward  con- 
stituencies, composed  of  every  occupier  of  any  house  within 
the  limits  of  the  municipal  town,  of  the  yearly  value  or  rent  of 
Rs.  100  or  more,  either  as  proprietor  or  tenant  (Ordinance  No. 
17  of  1865).  Unfortunately,  the  official  bureaucratic  element, 
directly  and  indirectly,  has  been  intruded  into  and  over- 
shadows these  councils  and  bodies,  with  the  usual  unwhole- 
some consequences.  But  the  Administration  in  Ceylon — in 
other  words,  the  Governor — is  everywhere  made  practically 
dominant  in  influence  and  direct  power.  This  is  the  stumbling- 
block  which  has  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  enable 
the  people  to  advance  in  material  and  moral  civilisation. 
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The  Barbadoes  system  of  representation  is  about  what  is 
wanted  in  Ceylon.     It  is  a  business  system  which  practically 
meets  the  chief  end  in  view.     The  Colonial  Office  List  for  1886 
says  of  Barbadoes :  "  The  Colony  possesses  representative  institu- 
tions, but  not  responsible  government.     The  Crown  has  no  more 
than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  Home  Government  retains 
the  appointment  and  control  of  public  offices."     A  reference  to 
Barbadoes    (vide   West    India   chapters)    will   show   that    the 
franchise  of  that  island,  if  applied  to  Ceylon,  would  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  one  twice  as  high.     But  it  will  be  well  to  have 
this  high  franchise  for  Ceylon.     There  is  a  representative  at 
Barbadoes  for  every  5,400  people,  because  any  lesser  repre- 
sentation would    not   have   collected  a  sufficiently  numerous 
assembly.     In  Ceylon  the  proportion  will  have  to  be  largely 
lessened — one   member    to    every    60,000   inhabitants    would 
bring  together  a  Legislature  of  50  members.     This  would  be 
enough.       It    would    be    probably  wiser   also    in    Ceylon   to 
incorporate  the  present  system  with  the  future  one — that  is 
to  say,  to  have  some  representatives  of  the  special  and  leading 
interests  of  the  island  sitting  together  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  generally.     The  commercial  and  British  planting 
interests  should  continue  to  be  proportionately  represented,  and 
the  Burghers  also,  as  at  present.     The  Singhalese  and  Tamils 
are  Ceylonese,  and    if  either  people  have  really  any  special 
interests  they  wish   to  forward  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so.     The  majority  of  voters  along  the  north  coast 
from  Negombo  to  Trincomalee  and  elsewhere  will  be  Tamils, 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  they  will  be  chiefly  Singhalese. 
The  island  is  mapped  out  into  provinces  and  districts.     The 
application  of  the  system  will  require  the  creation  of  no  new 
machinery.     The  people  are  accustomed  to  elect  councillors 
and  officers.     Vote  by  ballot  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced as  at  Barbadoes. 

Few  Englishmen  could  read  the  debates  in  the  actual 
Ceylon  Legislature  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  The  scarcely 
veiled  tone,  only  natural  under  the  conditions,  of  a  supreme 
will  dominating  every  instance  of  moment,  is  so  opposed  to 
every  British  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  a  deliberative 
assembly.  The  Overland  Times  of  Ceylon,  January  23,  1886, 
says  :  "  In  no  instance  that  we  can  call  to  mind  has  the  public 
been  given  sufficient  notice  of  the  various  measures  lately  made 
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law,  and  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  Government." 
The  Barbadoes  type  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  would  be 
excellent.  The  Governor  opens  the  session  by  a  speech,  but 
there  is  an  elected  President  and  Speaker.  The  Governor 
does  not  sit  in  the  House.  The  Barbadoes  House  is  elected 
yearly.  The  circumstances  of  Ceylon — so  much  larger  in  area, 
would  be  better  served  by  triennial  elections.  The  present 
Barbadoes  assembly  contains  six  high  officials  elected  by  the 
people.  In  Ceylon  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  have  the 
Provincial  Government  Agents  elected.  Under  any  circum- 
stances their  presence  would  be  wanted  in  the  Assembly.  As 
in  the  scheme  under  review  it  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Home  Government  to  retain  the 
appointment  and  control  of  public  offices,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  the  ex-officio  presence  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  government. 

The  Ceylon  Assembly  could  be  composed  of  the  following 
elements  elected  triennially :  Eight  representatives  from  the 
planting  interests,  four  commercial  representatives,  four  Burgher 
representatives,  thirty-four  elected  representatives  of  the 
Singhalese  and  other  races  distributed  by  electoral  districts 
that  could  correspond  to  existing  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 
No  inhabitant  should  vote  for  over  one  member. 

The  planting,  commercial,  and  Burgher  representatives 
should  be  elected  by  the  respective  bodies  forming  these  con- 
stituencies— electoral  districts  being  determined  for  that  purpose 
The  Legislative  Council  should  also  be  partially  representative. 
It  might  be  composed  of  the  six  members  nominated  for  life 
(as  at  present),  with  eight  others  elected  by  the  Assembly  from 
among  their  own  body  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  Assembly 
to  have  fresh  members  elected  to  supply  the  vacancies  thus 
created  in  that  body.  The  headsof  the  chief  Government  depart- 
ments and  the  Provincial  Agents  should  be  ex-officio  members 
of  both  Assembly  and  Legislative  Council.  In  the  Assembly 
they  could  introduce,  and  speak  for,  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment and  answer  questions,  but  have  no  vote.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  they  might  perform  similar  functions  as  in 
the  Assembly,  but  have  a  right  to  vote  to  the  number  of  nine 
as  in  the  present  Council.  The  Governor  should  not  sit, 
speak,  or  vote  in  either  Assembly  or  Legislative  Council — but 
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only  open  the  Sessions  in  the  usual  way.  These  bodies  should 
elect  their  own  speakers  or  presidents.  Questions  dealing 
with  revenue  and  taxation  should  be  the  exclusive  business  of 
the  Assembly.  All  other  matters  might  be  initiated  in  either 
the  Assembly  or  the  Legislative  Council,  and  require  the 
assent  of'both  bodies  in  order  to  become  law. 

In  Barbadoes  there  is  an  Executive  Committee  presided 
over  by  the  Governor.  In  Ceylon  there  might  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  four  members  of  the  Assembly  elected  by 
itself,  two  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  elected  by 
itself,  with  the  Attorney-General,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
three  other  chief  officials.  The  Governor  should  preside. 
The  touch  between  the  popular  body  and  the  Administration 
could  thus  be  kept  up  for  the  practical  working  of  the  machine. 
The  Executive  Committee  could  have  certain  defined  powers, 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Ceylon,  as  a  kind  of  Ministry. 
A  reference  to  the  chapters  on  the  West  Indies  will  show  the 
method  in  use  in  Barbadoes  in  more  detail,  and  the  change 
recommended  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Island 
as  well  as  the  method  recommended  for  the  government 
of  "the  United  West  Indies." 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages,  when  seeking  for  a 
system  to  meet  the  administrative  wants  of  Ceylon,  to  find  at 
hand,  already  working  well  in  another  British  Colony,  a 
system  that,  on  the  whole  and  with  few  variations,  may  be 
safely  applied.  Barbadoes  is  a  high-class  colony,  but  Ceylon 
cannot  be  deemed  less  than  it,  and  the  table  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  "  The  People  of  Ceylon,"  showing  the  capitalised  value 
of  the  island,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  its  value. 

Once  the  new  Assembly  is  on  foot  it  would  doubtless  follow 
the  good  example  of  its  prototype  and  have  boards  of  education, 
of  health,  poor-law  boards,  and  hospital  boards,  and  perhaps 
irrigation  boards,  and  so  on,  composed  (by  election  from 
among  its  own  body)  of  members  of  the  Assembly  to  deal 
with  these  important  and  eminently  local  questions. 
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